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OP 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



OF THE 



STATE OF WISCONSIN. 



Office Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Madison, December 10, 1875, 

To the Legislature of Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen: — In accordance with law, I haye the honor to pre- 
sent to you, and through you to the people of the State, my second 
annual report, bearing date as above, but being strictly for the 
school-year ending August 31, 1876. 

The experience of another year has further assured me of the 
correctness of the general remarks respecting "defects and desira- 
ble improvements," and " encouraging facts and omens," with which 
my report of last year was prefaced. I am gratified, however, in 
being able to acknowledge the removal, by the intelligent action of 
the last legislature, of some of the defects in our educational sys- 
tem to which I then called attention. 
B Supt. 
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The encouragement given by your honorable predecessors of 
1875, to secondary or academic instruction, through the high-school 
law, and to superior instruction through the liberal appropriation 
of $80,000 to the university, for the erection of a college of sci- 
ence; the happy approach to a satisfactory solution of the question 
of text-books through the law providing for district, town, village, 
or city purchase and ownership of the books, and their free use by 
the pupils of the schools; and, finally, the removal of the legal 
barrier that has prevented women from sharing in the official man- 
agement of the schools, in which they constitute a large majority 
of the teachers, and in whose external control they, as a class, are 
peculiarly qualified to take an intelligent and profitable interest — 
these important and valuable measures of the last legislature are 
adapted to remove some of the evils referred to in the previous 
report. 

A brief enumeration of those which still remain, may not be 
here out of place: 

1. The injurious extent to which the schools of the State are 
supported by local taxation. This results in a great lack of uni- 
formity both in character and cost. The most practical remedy is 
to be found in a uniform State tax — the plan adopted by the ma^ 
jority of the more enlightened and progressive States of the Union. 
The advantages of a State tax to supplement the income of the 
school-fund, and to take the place of a portion of the burden of 
local taxation, were fully set forth in my last report. I urge the 
favorable consideration of this change, with a strengthened convic- 
tion of its wisdom. 

2. The independent-district system, which, in the judgment of 
nearly all educational men, is a source of great and unnecessary 
weakness to the common schools. The superior township system 
of government, I am more and nore fully persuaded, would mate- 
rially contribute to the efficiency of the country schools in many 
ways. I reiterate ^ the belief, expressed in my former report, that 
" the general abolition throughout the State of the feeble district 
system would work more good to the cause of popular education 
with us than any other one change we could inauguraite." 

3. The unnecessary and easily-remedied defects in the present 
system of county supervision. The system as a whole has done 
great service to the interests of education in this State, as is in so 
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many others. It is far more valuable than the old town system, 
but it needs modification to suit the advanced intelligence and the 
more complex conditions of the present day. To the consideration 
of this subject, elsewhere presented, attention is earnestly invited. 

4. The school-month still remains variable, with the sanction 
of law as well as of practice. I regret that the last legislature did 
not see fit to remove this cause of much misunderstanding and an- 
noyance, by providing that the number of days now very generally 
constituting a teacher's month in cities and villages, as well as the 
number constituting the month used as the basis of the apportion- 
ment of school money, should be everywhere recognized as the legal 
month in " settlements for wages," unless otherwise specified in the 
contract. 

6. The other defects mentioned in my former report — the poor 
character of a large number of school-houses, the youthfulness 
and inexperience of many of the teachers, irregular attendance, 
and the impatience of older pupils, even in the best high schools, 
to leave just at the period when they are prepared to enter upon 
those higher disciplinary studies for which the more elementary 
courses have prepared them, — none of these, perhaps, are to be rem- 
edied by legislation, but rather by time, which brings greater 
wealth and increased leisure, with corresponding higher tastes and 
aspirations, and by the influence of those who clearly see these de- 
fects, exerted through the pen and tongue. 

After a more intimate acquaintance with the teachers, the 
schools, and the people of the State, I am led to express again 
my belief in the existence of those sources of encouragement and 
hope referred to in my former report. A slowly improving public 
opinion; a gradually increasing number of qualified teachers, held 
in higher esteem and receiving better compensation; the numer- 
ous teachers' associations in vigorous being in nearly all parts of 
the State; the harmonious co-operation of the various educational 
forces in the State, both public and private; the eflfective aid lent to 
education by the press, which constantly and liberally opens its 
columns to superintendents, teachers, and others, for the discussion 
of school topics, — these are unmistakable signs of a healthy educa- 
tional activity and growth. 

But probably no better evidence of the promising condition of 
our school interests can be presented than is exhibited in the flour- 
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ishing condition of the State University and the four Normal 
Schools. ^ The present character of these, and their relation to the 
lower schools of the State, I have elsewhere considered. I invite 
thoughtful attention to that consideration, simply anticipating here 
the quotation of a single sentence from one of the ablest educa- 
tional writers of England, the secretary of the National Educa- 
tional League, who says: "Experience has proved that elementary 
•education flourishes most where the provision for higher education is 
most ample. If the elementary schools of Germany are the best 
in the world, it is owing in a great measure to the fact that the 
higher schools are accessible to all classes." 



STATISTICS. 

As was done last year, the statistical tables are given by coun- 
ties and cities. The items for towns formerly given are omitted, 
as saving considerable expense. 

As the superintendent of Chippewa county made no report, the 
totals, as given in the tables for counties, are less than they should 
be. In the following comments the difference that would be made 
by including that county is indicated where it seems important. 
Some of the counties embrace small cities, not under independent 
jurisdiction. 

I — ^SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

The number of ordinary districts reported is 4,468, and if 63 be 
added for Chippewa county, (which makes no report,) the number 
is 4,531, an apparent increase of 255. The parts of districts re- 
ported are 2,148, estimated to make 955 joint districts, or 19 less 
than last year. The whole number of districts reported is 5,423, 
and adding 66 districts of both kinds for Chippewa county,the num- 
ber is 5,489, an increase of 234 over last year. 

11 — CHILDREN OVER FOUR AND UNDER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE. 

The number reported for the counties and cities is 461,829, again 
of 8,668 over last year, and over 3,000 more than this, if Chippewa 
county were included. 
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ni — NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL-AGE IN THOSE DISTRICTS WHICH 
MAINTAINED SCHOOL FIVE OR MORE MONTHS. 

The number reported is 459,492, an increase of 10,458; a larger 
proportionate increase than in the n-umber of school children. 
Taking in Chippewa county, the gain is not less than 12,000. 

IV — TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The number between four and twenty who have attended the 
public schools, is reported at 277,884; under four years of age, 475; 
over twenty, 1,495; total, 279,854. 

Tubulating all classes of pupils, the following is the result for 

1874 and 1875: 



Descrtption. 


1874. 


1876. 


The number reDorted as attendiD&r Dublic schools 


278 ,768 
8,651 
1,628 
1,126 


279 ,864 


The number renorted as attendmcr nrivate schools 


10,733 


The number reported as attending colleges and academies. . 
The number estimated for benevolent institutions 


2,161 
1,150 






Totals 


290,072 


293,888 







V — TEACHERS AND TEACHERS WAGES. 

The number of teachers reported necessary for all the schools, is 
6,224, and the number as actually employed, some part of the year, 
9,451, or 119 more than last year. 

The average wages of male teachers (in the country) is $43.50, 
against $47.44 for 1874. The average wages of female teachers is 
127.13, or $5.00 less than in 1874. 

In the independent cities, the average for male teachers has f«.l- 
len from $1,148 per annum, to $1,094, and for female teachers it 
has increased from $371 to $394, per annum. 
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TL — TEACHERS CERTIFICATES. 



The whole number issued of all grades, for the counties and cities, 
not including State certificates, was 8,892. Of these 8,051 were of 
the third grade. The following table gives a synopsis hy sexes: 



Teachers. 



To male teachers . . 
To female teachers, 

Totals 



1st grade. 


2d grade. 


3d grade. 


143 
74 


295 
329 


2,210 
5,841 


217 


624 


8,051 



Total. 



2,648 
6,244 



8,892 



VII — GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of schools of two departments only, is 184, a 
decrease of 26; the number with three or more departments, is 210, 
an increase of 38. The whole number of graded schools is 394, a 
gain of 12. 

VIII — IN^DEPENDENT CITIES. 

The number last year was twenty-four. Neenah and Prairie du 
Chien have been added to the list. Oconomowoc is also under a par- 
tially independent organization. Some of our cities, as Manitowoc 
and Eau Claire, prefer to remain under the county and district or- 
ganization in school matters. This unquestionably redounds to the 
advantage of the whole county. 

IX— SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The whole number reported is 5,197, an increase of 84; but 63, 
the number in Chippewa county last year, should be added, making 
an increase of 147. The sum expended in building and repairing, 
was $298,657 — $13,977 more than last year. The whole accommo- 
dation is sufficient for 330,189 children, or 50,345 more than the 
actual attendance. 

X — SUMMARY OP GENERAL STATISTICS. 



The usual summary of statistics is given below. In the first ta- 
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ble the increase or decrease as compared with the previous year is 
given, decrease being indicated by an asterisk, (*): 



Description. 



Number of school-districts, not including in- 
dependent cities 

Number which reported 

Number of children over 4 and under 20 
years of age in the State 

Number of children over 4 and under 20 years 
of age in districts maintaining school five 
or more months 

Number of children over 4 and under 20 years 
of age who have attended school 

Total number of different pupils who have 
attended the public schools during the 
year 

Average number of days a school was main- 
tained in the counties 

Average number of days a school was main- 
tained in the independent cities 

Number of days' attendance of pupils over 
4 and under 20 years of age 

Total number of davs' attendance of different 
pupils during the year 

Number of days schools have been taught by 
qualified teachers 

Number of pupils who have attended private 
schools only 

Number of schools with two departments. . . . 

Number of schools with three or more de- 
partments 

Number of teachers required to teach the 
schools 

Numl-er of different persons employed as 
teachers during the year 

Average monthly wages of male teachers in 
the counties 

Average monthly wages of female teachers 
in the counties. 




6,250 
5,197 

453,161 



449,034 



276 ,878 



278,768 



152 



196 



20,900,864 



5,423 
5,365 

461,829 



459,492 



277,884 



279,854 



149 



195 



21,222,335 



21,090,612 21,438,356 



804,499 

8,551 
210 

172 

6,126 

9,332 

$47 44 

32 13 



Increase. 



816,097 

10,733 
184 

210 

6,224 

9,451 

$43 50 

27 13 



255 
168 

9,668 



10,4.S8 
1,006 



1,086 

*8 

*1 

321,471 

347,744 

11,598 

1,182 
*26 

38 

98 

119 

^^$3 94 
*5 00 
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Summary of general statistics — Continued. 



Description. 



Average monthly wages of male teachers in 
the cities 

A verage monthly wages of female teachers 
in the cities. 

Number of schools visited by the county su- 
perintendents 

Number of public school-houses in the State. 

Number of pupils the school-houses will ac- 
commodate 

Number of sites containing less than one acre 

Number of sites well enclosed 

Number of school-houses built of brick or 
stone 

Number of school-houses with out-houses in 
good condition 

Highest valuation of school-house and site 
in the cities 

Highest valuation of school-house and site 
out of the cities 



1874. 



114 80 

37 10 

4,194 
5,113 

319,406 
3,742 
1,494 

686 

3,156 

$75,000 

45,000 



1875. 



109 40 

39 40 

4,493 
5,260 

330,189 
3,672 
1,550 

663 

3,180 

$50,000 

45,000 



Increase. 

*5 40 

2 30 

299 
147 

10,783 

*70 

56 

*23 

24 

*$25,000 



AGGREGATES OF VALUES AND EXPENDITUBES. 



DESCRIPTION. 



VALUES. 

Total valuation of school-houses 

Total valuation of sites 

Total valuation of apparatus 

Totals 

EXPENDITURES. 

Amount expended for building and repairing 

Amount expended for apparatus and Ubraries 

Amount expended for teachers' wages 

Amount expended for old indebtedness. . . ^ 

Amount expended for furniture, registers, and records. 
Amount expended for all other purposes 

Totals 



1874. 



$3,713,875 


$4,260,775 


490,118 


598,959 


117,140 


119,435 


4,321,133 


4,979,169 


$284,680 


$298,656 


16,762 


27,222 


1,302,694 


1,350,784 


99 ,705 


101 ,417 


39,302 


45,575 


227,642 


241 ,776 



1,970,885 



1875. 



2,065,370 



I 
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XI— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The total receipts and expenditures for the past year are as fol- 
lows: 



RECEIPTS. 

Money on hand August 81, 1874 

From taxes levied for building and repairing. 

From taxes levied for teachers' wages 

From taxes levied for apparatus and libraries 

From taxes levied at annual meeting 

From taxes levied by county supervisors. . . . 

From income of State school fund 

Fn*m all other sources 

Total amount received , 

EXPENBITUBES. 

Forbnildingandrepairii^ 

For apparatus and libraries 

For services of male teachers 

For services of female teachers 

For old indebtedness 

For furniture, registers, and records 

For all other purposes 

Total amount expended v . . , 

Money on hand August 31, 1875 



$469 870 
234 297 
992 674 
15 556 
395 052 
241 920 
178 072 
200 616 



2,728 157 



$298 657 
27 223 
551 039 
799 745 
102 418 
45 516 
241 777 



2,066 375 



661 782 



XII — EDUCATIONAL FUNDS AND INCOMES. 

The amounts of the educational productive funds for 1874 and 
1875, are stated in the last report of the Secretary of State as fol- 
lows: 



Funds. 



School-fund 

University-fund 

Agricultural college-fund 
Normal school-fund 



1874. 



; $2,565,822 76 
220,833 06 
236,134 07 
973,806 34 



1875. 



$2,624,239 65 
222,256 89 
236,133 90 
976,364 34 
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The income from each of the funds for two years past is given 
bel'»w: 



FUSDS. 



School-fund income 

University-fund income 

Agricultural college-fund income 
Normal school-fund income.... 




$188,763 97 
43,131 31 
18,754 67 
80,184 90 



1875. 



$186,409 05 
42,671 13 
16,206 97 
61,128 70 



Xni — APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL-FUND INCOME. 

The amount apportioned last June, on the returns for the pre- 
ceding school-year, was $184:,624:.64:. It was distributed on 450,304 
children of school age, at the rate of forty-one cents per scholar, a 
little less, as was expected, than the preceding year. The ratio is 
more likely to decrease than otherwise in time to come. 

In addition to the annual apportionment, several small amounts 
were apportioned under the provisions of chapter 164, general laws 
of 1872, and chapter 300, general laws of 1873, amounting in all to 
$689.62, and making the whole amount apportioned $185,314.26. 

XIV — TEXT-BOOKS. 

The whole number of districts reported as having adopted a list 
of text-books, is 1,402, an increase of thirty-five over the previous 
year. The books chiefly used are given in table No. IX, and a sep- 
arate table, No. XX, for the cities. 

XV — WEBSTER'S DICTIONABY. 

At the close of the yearly account, December 10, 1874, the num- 
ber of copies on hand was 198; the number purchased last winter 
was 250; the number distributed as first supplies for schools, 184; 
the number sold to replace first supplies worn out or lost, 110; the 
total number distributed, to December 10, 1875, 294; leaving 154 on 
hand. It is recommended that 300 be purchased for the current 
year. 

XVI — CONVENTION OF COUUTTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



A convention was held in this city near the close of December, 
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1874. The proceedings were not published, and are therefore not 
included in this report. 

XYII — STATE TBACHBBS' ASSOCIATION. 

The semi-annual session was held December 28 to 30, 1874, at 
the capitol, and the annual session at Eau Claire, July 28 to 30, 

1875. The proceedings are given among the documents appended 
to this report; and will be read with interest. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Milwaukee, commenc- 
ing July 4, and measures will be taken to make a portion of the 
exercises appropriate to the national anniversary. 

XVni — COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Reports have been received from the following institutions, be- 
sides the State University: Beloit College, Carroll College, (which 
maintains at present only a preparatory department,) Lawrence 
.University, Milton College, Racing College, and Ripon College. 
The statistics are as follows for the past two years: 



Description. 



Number of colleges reported, (not including State University) 

Number of members of faculties 

Number graduated at last commencement 

Total number who have graduated 

Number of students in senior classes 

Number of students in junior classes ^ 

Number of students in sophomore classes 

Number of students in freshman classes 

Numberof students not in regular classes 

Number of students in preparatory department 

Total number in the institutions 

NumVer of acres owned by the institutions 

Estimated cash value of lands. . . . .* 

Estimated cash value of buildings 

Amount of endowment fund, except real estates 

Amount of income from tuition 

Amount of income from all other sources but tuition 



1874. 



1876. 



8 


6 


66 


63 


61 


42 


610 


565 


58 


44 


52 


41 


85 


100 


243 


123 


65 


31 


996 


995 


1,499 


1,234 


3,605 


3,165 


$98,200 


$66,740 


294,250 


296,050 


303,008 


303,281 


86,072 


78,707 


32,944 


26,134 



Note. — For Bacine College, board is iDcluded with tuition. 
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XIX — ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 

Four institutions only have reported — Elroy Seminary, Kemper 
Hall, Rochester Seminary, and St. Clara Academy. The statistics 
are given elsewhere. 

XX — CHARITABLE AND REFORM.ITORY INSTITUTIONS. 

Interesting reports will be found ifrom the Industrial School for 
Boys, (which has become a most important and useful institution, 
and should be supplemented by one for girls,) the Institution for the 
Education for the Blind, and the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Mr. Thos. H. Little, the late lamented Superintendent of the Insti- 
tution for the Blind, having been removed by death, his wife was 
fitly appointed in his place, and ably carries forward the work in 
which she had so long assisted. Mr. George H. Weed has been suc- 
ceeded as principal of the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, by 
Mr. W.H. DeMotte, who has a creditable reputation in his peculiar 
work. 

XXI — teachers' INSTITUTES. 

Fifty-seven institutes have been held in 43 different counties, and 
were attended by 3,668 teachers and persons designing to teach. The 
extent of this work has much enlarged. Prof. J. B. Thayer, of the 
River Palls Normal School, has been added to the professional corps 
of institute conductors. But, besides the four conductors sent out ifrom 
the normal schools, viz : Professors Graham, McGregor, Salisbury, and 
Thayer, valuable work has been done during,the past year, as here- 
tofore, by various other gentlemen, among whom may be mentioned 
particularly. Dr. J. H. French, former secretary of the board of edu- 
cation, in Vermont. 

The statistics of the institutes will be found elsewhere, and the 
names of the various conductors. 



STATE CERTIFICATES. 

An examination of candidates for State teachers' certificates, 
was held at Madison, commencing Wednesday, August 11, 1875, 
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the time designated by law. The board of examiners, appointed 
by the State Superintendent, consisting: of Prof. S. S. Rockwood, 
of Whitewater, Prof. George Beck, of PJatteville, and Prof. C. F. 
Viebahn, of Manitowoc, conducted the examination with strict- 
ness, impartiality, and courtesy. This was continued through 
four days, and at its close the following report of results reached 
was submitted by the board: 

Madison, Wis., August 14, 1875. 
Hon. Edward Searing, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: — Your board of examiners for State certificates for 
the year 1875, desire to submit the following report, viz.: 

The examination commenced August 11, 1875, at 9 a. m., ac- 
cording to your instructions, and closed at date. 

Three sessions were held daily, commencing respectively at 8 
o'clock a. m., 2 o'clock, and 7i o'clock, p. m. 

The examination was both oral and written, and was conducted 
by means of both oral and printed questions. 

A standing of at least 70 per cent, was required to entitle the 
candidate to the recommendation of the board. 

The accompanying abstract shows the name, post-oflSce address, 
and standing of the candidates, together with the number on the 
envelopes, containing their written answers, and the printed ques- 
tions submitted to them. 

The candidates were allowed, on an average, one hour and a half 
to each subject. 

The board recommend the granting of unlimited certificates to 
the following persons, viz: Mr. Kirk Spoor, Brandon; Mr. Charles 
F. Ninman, Watertown; Mr. Thomas F. Frawley, Madison; Mr. 
Albert E. Chase, Hartford. 

And also the granting of five years' certificates to the following 
persons, viz: Mr. Warren J. Brier, Baraboo; Mr. Albert Wood, 
Prairie du Sac. 

(1.) The board respectfully recommend a change in the law so as 
to have the examinations hereafter commence on Tuesday instead 
of Wednesday, of the week in which they occur, in order to avoid 
the necessity for evening sessions. 

(2.) That hereafter the board be appointed in such a manner as 
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to have one member serve one year, a second two years, and the 
third three years, and afterwards each member serve a like term 
of three years, in order that greater uniformity y Jairness^ and 
satisfaction may be secured to the examinations. 

(3.) That hereafter candidates be required to attain an average 
standing of 75 per cent, in order to be entitled to either certificate, 
and in attaining such average their standing be required not to fall 
below 70 per cent, in each branch now required by law for a second- 
grade county certificate, and not to fall below 50 per cent, in all 
other branches. 

Thanking you for your unvarying courtesy and ever ready assist- 
ance in facilitating our work. 
We are, respectfully, 

S. S. ROCKWOOD, 
GEO. BECK, 
C. F. VIEBAHN, 
Board qf Examiners. 



In accordance with the recommendation of the report, I issued to 
Messrs, Kirk Spoor, Charles F. Ninman, Thomas F. Frawley, and 
Albert E. Chase, permanent State certificates; and to Messrs. Warren 
J. Brier and Albert Wood, State certificates to remain in force five 
years from their date. 

The following is a complete list of persons who have received 
State certificates since the passage of the present law% 

1868. 

Charles P. Viebahn, 
Herman Studer. 

1870. 

Rudolph Schmidt, 
Mark H. Cottinger. 

1871. 

FIRST GRADE — PERMANENT. 

Miss Martha A. Terry, 
Thos. B. Brorgham, 
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D. E. Holmes, 
Samuel Shaw, 
J. A. Gaynor, 
W. A. De La Matyr, 
Miss Etta S. Carle. 

SECOND GRADE — FIVE YEARS. 

I. N. Stewart, 
Charles Law, 
Hosea Barns, 
Miss Martha E. Hazard, 
Miss L. J. Torrey, 
Miss Maria S. Hill, 
Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
Mrs. Francis B. Mclntyre. 

1872. 

FIRST GRADE — PERMANENT. 

Albert Salisbury, 
Volney Underhill, 
Miss DeEtte Howard, 
Miss Martha E. Hazard. 

SECOND GRADE — FIVE YfLiRS. 

C. L. Powers, 
Chas. Zimmerman, 
James T. Lunn, 
John Nagle, 
Isaac A. Sabin. 

1873. 

FIRST GRADE — PERMANENT. 

Chas. Zimmerman, 
Jas. T. Lunn, 
John Nagle, 
M. Kirwan. 

SECOND GRADE — FIVE YEARS. 

T. L. Cole, 
R. B. Crandall. 
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1874. 

FIRST GRADE — ^PERMANENT. 

B. F. Anderson. 

SECOND GRADE — FIVE YEARS. 

J. C. Smith. 
1875. 

FIRST GRADE — ^PERMANENT. 

Kirk spoor, 
Chas. F. Ninman, 
T. F. Frawley, 
A. E. Chase. 

SECOND GRADE — FIVE YEARS. 

W. J. Brier, 
Albert Wood. 



TH^ STATE SYSTEM. 

In my annual report of last year I discussed certain defects in 
our State system of education, and suggested remedies therefor. 
The subjects of " Intermediate Schools," " Text-books," " Compul- 
sory Education," " The Township System," " A State School Tax," 
" County Superintendents," " The School Month," " The State 
University," '* Women as School OflScers," &c., were all considered 
more or less fully, and were made the subjects of distinct recom- 
mendations, some of which, I am happy to say, found favor with the 
last legislature and were enacted into laws. 

I avail myself of the present opportunity to reaffirm the wisdom 
of certain measores of reform then suggested, but not yet realized, 
and also to report progress in those which met legislative appro- 
val. If, in doing the former, I should seem to be merely repeat- 
ing myself, I trust that the deepened sense I entertain of the import- 
ance of some of these measures will be my sufficient excuse. 
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DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM. 

It is my conviction — a conviction that has been constantly 
strengthened by the experience and reflection of the past two years 
— that our present State system of public instruction, in common 
with that of many of our sister States, is, as a business system^ far from 
being the best that can be devised for the important ends sought, [t 
does not secure results proportioned to the money expended, to say 
nothing of results demanded by our political institutions, and by 
our increasingly complex social and industrial life. The greater 
general density of our population, the multiplication and growth 
of cities and villages, the rise of new industries, the more marked 
development of the extremes of wealth and poverty — these give to 
the problem of popular culture new conditions, which render its 
solution much more difficult than formerly. 

I believe there is good evidence to show that popular education 
has not kept pace with the material development of the country 
The latter has been wonderfully rapid and is everywhere apparent. 
Educational progress, on the other hand, has been chiefly con- 
fined to cities and towns, and even there is much less marked 
than is often supposed. The material triumphs of science are to 
be found in many labor-saving appliances upon the remotest farms, 
as well as in the iron rails and copper wires that span the country 
in all directions, rendering time and space almost obsolete. But it 
is doubtful whether the average country school of to-day imparts 
more and better instruction than did the same school twenty- 
five years ago. It is, to me, not doubtful whether this modern school 
better qualifies the average pupil for the struggle of life as he now 
finds it, than did the same school a generation ago qualify this pu- 
pil's father for the simpler and less exacting demands of that perioc'. 
I believe that, relatively at least, the modern school is inferior to 
the older. 

I am also fully persuaded that this lack of due progress is not 
confined merely to country schools. In many villages and cities 
there has not been an advancement at all corresponding to the 
changed circumstances of our political, industrial, and social life. 

By this want of progress and adaptation to the present condi- 
tion of society, I account in great measure for the hostility to the 
State system that has more recently developed itself anew in many 

C SUPT. 
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intelligent quarters. Not a few thoughtful and candid men pro- 
nounce the system a failure. Indeed, the State school system prob- 
ably never had so many able, persistent, and sincere enemies as at 
the present time. Witness the following extracts : 

Says the Hon. Newton Bateman, in the last Biennial Illinois 
School Report: 

It is. not to be denied that the confidence of our people in that great Ameri- 
can institution, the public school, is in danger of being disturbed; nor is this state 
of things peculiar to Illinois, but is substantially common to all the States and to 
the whole country. Doubts, questionings, murmurs of discontent, mingled with 
voices of direct opposition or appeals for reconstruction and improvement, are oom- 
ing up from every quarter of the Union. 

Said the New York Trihur.e^ recently: 

Much dissatisfaction is expressed in Massachusetts with the working of the com- 
mon-school system in that State. This dissatisfaction finds vent in newspaper articles 
apd public addresses. The results of the system now in use are said to be in no 
sense commensurate with the amount of money expended, and a reorganization is 
called for. The Rev. Dr. Peabody, Prof. Everett, and Frank W. Bird, are among 
the opponents of the present system. 

A protestant minister, in a very able letter to the Tribune, says: 

If there spring up thoroughness in such a system, it must be like a pearl in the 
mud of the East. And at the best there is a deadness in the level of learning, 
which only those who have shared in it can describe; a lessening of zeal; a slow 
fading of the old voluntary lights; a sinking of tone; a rising of cunning hope and 
a survival of position and even of influence under the system, when all thought of 
soul-sacrificing devotion and work has been chilled down and forgotten out of mind. 
This is not imaginary. Notice the echo already from one of our educational centers. 
The West Point Academy complains, through its board of visitors, (see report, 1875) : 
'^In the six New England States, where educational facilities are open to all, the re- 
jections have been 35 per cent, of the number examined from that section." 

It is clearly evident that in the schools of the country there is need of more thorough 
x^ethods of instruction in the elementary branches. At the request of a member of 
the Board, Prof. Church, who is one of the most experienced teachers of the country, 
made the following memorandum : "From my experience in the examination of 
candidates for admission to the' Military Academy, I am satisfied that there is 
somewhere a serious defect in the system of instruction, or in its application in the 
schools of our country for education in the elementary branches, particularly in arith. 
metic, reading, and spelling. I think our candidates are not as thoroughly pre- 
pared as they wefe twenty years ago.'' 

I could cover many pages with like expressions of opinion which 
have recently fallen under my observation. 
While it is thus evident that the school system is defective, it is 
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equally evident that, as a whole, it is too firmly intrenched in pop- 
ular confidence and popular need to cause its friends any appre- 
hension of its immediate or prospective overthrow. The system 
is founded on a conviction of its necessity. It is generally believed 
that the universal intelligence which is the axiomatic basis of a 
popular government like ours, can only be secured by a system of 
thickly and broadly scattered free schools. Experience and reflec- 
tion both prove that private liberality and enterprise are inadequate 
to secure the great and necessary end. The State only is equal to- 
it, as the State only is equal to the necessities of war, of executive- 
and judicial administration, and of gigantic systems of public im- 
provement. 

The true friends of public education will be concerned only in 
devising means to remedy the defects that confessedly exist in the 
school system. I am disposed to consider here some of these de- 
fects, and to suggest what appear to me to be likely to prove ade- 
quate remedies. The defect that, in this State, as in most others, 
seems to comprehend nearly all minor ones, is the absence of any 
permanent, uniform, and competent guiding or supervising force 
at the head of, and permeating the State system. There is a lam- 
entable want of an adequate 

SYSTEM OF SUPERVISION. 

It is self-evident that every important work, public or private, 
requiring a large expenditure of money and the continued labor of 
many men, directed to a common purpose, must be, if the largest 
and best results are to be secured, under wise, constant, and strict 
supervision. We see this truth frequently illustrated in the build- 
ing and management of railways, the construction and working 
of canals, and the conducting of great manufacturing enterprises. 
Our postal sj'stem is an illustration, and the war and navy depart- 
ments of the General Government are illustrations. Indeed, the 
general and State governments themselves, are still further proofs. 
In each of them are needed a chief intelligence and authority, and 
subordinate intelligences, and rules, and whatever goes to make up 
organization — the prerequisite to successful working and to desired 
results. 

A post-oflice department, or an army, or a railway, or a cotton- 
factory, or a mining enterprise, without a chief authority and strict 
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subordination and responsibility, and enforced regulations, would 
prove a conspicuous and sudden failure. 

Amon^ the greatest and most important works undertaken bj 
the State, is the education of its citizens. This work is great, wheth- 
er we consider it in its results or in its cost. 

In respect to its results, it is quite generally conceded that selt- 
government is possible only with an intelligent people, and that 
an approximation to a safe degree of universal intelligence can only 
be secured by a system of public schools. 

In respect to its cost, Wisconsin has already educational build- 
ings and appliances worth between four and five millions of dollars, 
and she now expends annually for the support of her public schools 
over $2,000,000. Here, then, are united a vast political and a vast 
pecuniary interest. 

Looking at the matter from a practical, business point of view, 
I ask, "Do experience and common sense indicate that the system 
by which these vast interests are administered is as nearly wise and 
successful as human forethought can render it?" lam satisfied 
they do not. 

Let us briefiy consider, first, some of the defects of the system, 
and, next, what reason would plainly appear to suggest as remedies 
/or these defects. 

DEFECTS IN SUPERVISION. 

It requires no very extended observation and reflection to discover 
in the system three very serious faults, which I will denominate 
respectively: (1.) Lack of intelligence in supervision; (2.) Lack of 
permanence in supervision; and (3.) Lack of authority in supervis- 
ion. 

1. The folly of placing in command of a steamship a man desti- 
tute of the requisite intelligence, knowledge of the principles of 
navigation, acquaintance with such a ship, with ocean currents, 
dangerous shoals and shores, etc., is too plain to require comment. 
Hence it is very seldom that such a man is found in such a posi- 
tion. So the plainest economical considerations require and gen- 
rally secure in the chief superintendent of a railroad, the qualifi- 
cations plainly demanded by the post — thorough knowledge of the 
road, its grades, its bridges, its stations, the number, character, and 
location of its engines and cars, the nature and extent of its freight 
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and passenger traffic, an intimate acquaintance with systems of keep- 
ing accounts and records, and besides these things, many other pe- 
culiar acquirements of which time here forbids mention. 

The man who can successfully command a steamship, superin- 
tend a railway, or a great mercantile or manufacturing establish- 
ment, or any important, extensive and intricate private interest 
like these, is a man eagerly and carefully sought for, liberally paid, 
largely endowed with authority, and retained in the position as 
long as he may desire to stay, and continues to give satisfaction. 
The ownenj of the steamship, or railway, or other private interest 
know that this is a wise — ^nay, generally an indispensable policy. 

How, I wish here to ask, has the man whom they select for the 
supervision of this interest acquired his knowledge and skill? Al- 
most invariably by slow, laborious, and succcessful experience in 
subordinate posts. His knowledge has been a growth, his skill the 
result of practice. 

What I here assert and describe is true the world over, in all the 
departments of private business. 

Going beyond private interests and into the domain of public 
service, in nearly all civilized countries outside of our own, and we 
find the same policy prevailing. The rules that there govern civil 
service are the rules that everywhere govern private service. There 
we find, in both alike, as prerequisites and steps to important posi- 
tions, experience in subordinate ones, promotion earned, the higher 
place deserved by the qualifications possessed. There, the business 
manager of a mercantile house has been a clerk; but there, too, the 
minister who is sent abroad to represent the interests of his country 
has probably been an under secretary, and the city or district 
superintendent of education has almost certainly been a teacher in 
all grades. 

We need not go to England, under a queen, nor to Germany, or 
Russia, or to France (a little time ago), under an emperor, for our 
illustrations, We find near at hand one as excellent as can be 
desired. Said the deputy superintendent of a Canadian province, 
in my own hearing, in reference to the educational system of which 
he was an officer: % 

The head of the executive department is a non-political and permanent officer. 
The Rev. Dr. Rjerson, who now fills that post so acceptably, has held it for thirty 
years. The legislature has thus £»* wisely held, that, ailer certain great principles 
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of the educational system had once been settled, it was sound national policy to en- 
trast to some enlightened and responsible person, within certain restrictions, the im- 
portant duty of perf^^cting and keeping in continuous and active operation the system 
of public instruction; but the success and efficiency of our system has never been 
subjected to periodical and incessant change; nor is its executive control system- 
matically risked at the i^olls or ballot-box, where sound judgment and wise counsels 
do not always prevail, although the greatest care Ls taken to administer the system 
in accordance with the well-understood wishes of the people. 

Again he said: 

These officers (county superintendents) must have attained the foremost rank in 
the profession of teaching, and must hold certificates of the first class, and of the 
highest grade. None others can be appointed. They hold their office virtually 
daring good behavior. 

While thus in monarchies (forms of government we consider es- 
sentially less desirable and advanced that ours) common rules wisely 
govern alike both private and civil service; in our own republic the 
rules that so wisely govern one scarcely apply at all to the other. 
Here in civil service, experience, skill, competence, are subordinate 
to the interests of political parties. Here a man is seldom promoted 
after official experience, or appointed for peculiar fitness. He is 
*' nominated " and " elected " through political influence or for party 
considerations, or for like reasons receives an appointment for which 
he is unqualified, 

I hold that if there should be a wise and eflScient civil service 
any where, it should be in the educational department of the gov- 
ernment. Nowhere else are attainments, experience, skill, compe- 
tence, so imperatively necessary. And yet our system does not as 
certainly and uniformily secure these qualities in teachers and su- 
perintendents as in town and county clerks, in supervisors, and jus- 
tices of the peace, to say nothing of local judges. This system puts 
into oflBce, frequently, men of no educational experience, entirely 
contrary to the common rules and usages of private business. It 
puts into office men morally and intellectually incapable of per- 
forming the very duties which the law requires at their hands. It 
puts into the office of county superintendent, men scarcely quali- 
fied to obtain a good third-grade certificate, and yet the law re- 
quires them to examine candidates for a first-grade. It puts in 
men of little experience as teachers, of no reputation as such, men 
of no conception of teaching as a science, and yet the law requires 
them to hold institutes for the instructing and inspiring of the 
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teachers who are to give knowledge and culture to the people's 
children. It puts in, as overseers and guides of a work that is parar 
mount to all others, men who do not command the respect of 
either teachers or people by the possession of attainments, or cul- 
ture, or refinement, or general ability, or sincere devotion to their 
work. It puts in men who seek the oflBce for its pay and its honor, 
or as a stepping-stone to something else, and not men who are 
themselves sought for their fitness. It puts many such men into 
this sacredly important office every two years in various parts of 
the State, sometimes to succeed similar men, and sometimes to suc- 
ceed better men. Is it a source of wonder that in some parts of the 
State a yystem like this should be in disrepute — that it should be 
said it is not worth the monev it costs? 

II. But I charge the sj^stem with another fault. While it puts 
in office incompetent men — men so hopelessly incompetent and un- 
fit that nothing can be expected of them, — it to a large extent lim- 
its and dwarfs the work and influence of good men, of whom much 
might be expected. This brings me to my second point — lack of 
permanence in supervision. 

A system by which superintendents are elected biennially, in 
general State elections, gives to the office so uncertain a tenure that 
it largely paralyzes the energies and frustrates the work of the 
most competent among them. A man who is not reasonably cer- 
tain to remain in office more than two years, cannot feel the pro- 
found interest in his work which /greater permanence would engen- 
der. He carries about with him ever the consciousness that he is 
performing temporary and accidental duties, — that he shall scarcely 
(if it be his first term,) become fully acquainted with the field of 
operations before a successor may relieve him of his casual task. 

Moreover, as I stated in the annual report of last year: 

The present elective system puts a premium upon the unfaithful performance of 
duty. When continuance in office is altogether dependent upon the popular will, or 
upon political influence, the strict and impartial performance of duty lies in a path 
beset with temptations. The influence of a political friend, the request of a district 
board, the solicitation from any source whose refusal will bring hostility and endan- 
ger the political interests that hang often on slender threads — if these things are 
always resisted, if they do not, consciously or unconsciously, influence action, superin- 
tendents must be indeed exempt from the common infirmities of human nature. 

But if there were the most conscientious and faithful perform^ 
ance of duty during the longest period one incumbent ever remained 
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in the oflSce, the work must necessarily be fragmentary. No steady 
progress is certain. The good work of one may be undone by the 
poor work of another. 

The particular evil under consideration is aggravated by the 
scanty salary paid. This is, in scarcely any instance, suflScient to 
warrant a competent man in seeking or holding the office as a sole 
pursuit, and makes it, with the better class of superintendents, 
simply a temporary aid, a stepping-stone to something better, or 
an adjunct to some already established business or profession. 

What I have said of local superintendents is equally applicable 
to the chief superintendent. He may or may not be the man best 
fitted for his position. He may or may not have had antecedent 
experience qualifying him for his peculiar work. He is selected by 
a convention which is largely governed by considerations of politi- 
cal expediency. His " geographical " position in the State is often 
quite as much considered, as his " educational " position in his pro- 
fession. Moreover, neither does faithful service insure retention in, 
nor inefficient service dismission from the work, well or ill done. 
He shares the fate of the " party " to which he belonscs. The tran- 
scendency important interests temporarily intrusted to his care de- 
mand long and anxious study, demand the slow working-out of far- 
reaching plans, demand acquaintance with men upon whom he can 
rely for faithful aid, demand a knowledge of educational systems 
and measures of other States and countries; but all this goes for 
naught in the biennial scramble of parties for place. 

Is ifc any wonder that public educatioji lags behind the material 
progress of the country, and that enemies are rising up who say 
that the school-system should be destroyed? \ 

III. I charge the system with a third fault — lack of authority in 
supervision. Authority is the very essence of all supervision, all 
government, yet the authority of both the State and county super- 
intendents is confined almost entirely to mere inspecting, inquiring, 
and advising, with no power to correct flagrant wrongs, no power 
to remove or to correct the incorrigibly stupid, careless, or vicious 
subordinates beneath them. As a single illustration of this lack of 
responsibility on the one hand, and of authority on the other, I 
cite the almost worthless character of the statistics prepared by 
many school officers of all classes, from district clerks to superin- 
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tendents of counties, statistics I would be justified in saying are 
scarcely worth the paper upon which the State prints them. 

One of the most competent and faithful of the county superin- 
tendents wrote me last fall, respecting the statistical reports an- 
nually sent to this department: 

So far as my acquaintance goes, the reports get a fearful doctoring before they 
get to you. The town clerks begin, and the county superintendents put in their 
hand. Before they are done the figures are pretty well set up. Footings are arbi- 
trarily increased or diminished, until a balanc^ is forced without the least regard to 
the facte. 

Abundant other testimony confirms the truth of this, while in 
the case of no small number of the reports of county superinten- 
dents themselves, a continuance of the process of " doctoring " by 
the clerks in my oflSce, is essential to such harmony and complete- 
ness in results as the printed report demands. 

I say here nothing of the constant violations of law by school 
officers in the msuiner of hiring teachers; nothing of the loss of 
money by illegal payments and carelessly-kept accounts; nothing 
of licenses improperly granted to applicants through the ignor- 
ance, carelessness, or favoritism of superintendents; nothing of in- 
adequate and unhealthful school-rooms, nor of out-buildings almost 
as disgraceful and degrading in their presence as in their absence, 
— ^I say nothing of these and other perennial evidences of that lack 
of authority in supervision with which I regretfully but necessar- 
ily charge our present school-system. 

RESULTS OF IMPROVED SUPERVISION. 

The results of our unbusiness-like system of supervision, or^ 
rather, lack of supervision, aie, first and chiefly^, poor teachers. 
With more intelligent, permanent, and authoritative supervision 
many who now receive certificates, would not be permitted to dis- 
grace the teachei-s' profession.* More thorough, uniform, and rational 
examinations would exclude the utterly incompetent; or, if occa- 
sionally not excluded in the beginning, prompt dismission from the 
work would follow the discovery of unfitness. 

Thoroughly independent and honest supervision would cut off 
with nepotism and favoritism, a potent cause of weakness in the 
common-schools. My experience leads me to think there must be 
few districts in which at times some member of the board has not 
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a relative or friend willing or anxious to serve as the instructor of 
the peoples' children. This sister-in-law, niece, cousin, or other 
relative, or friend, readily obtains the promise of the school. The 
superintendent may find her unqualified, or less qualified than others 
are who available, but the united "request" of the district board, 
often secures the license, which it is not unfrequently both difficult 
and " impolitic " to refuse. 

The extent to which teachers are thus employed and licensed has 
been a source of some surprise to me. That much injury is there- 
by wrought to the schools and to the State I have no doubt. Facts 
that have come to my knowledge directly from wronged districts, 
and indirectly through superintendents, abundantly prove this. 
Nor, on the whole, are these officers to be particularly censured for 
the part they have in the injustice. S#me may be censurably care- 
less or indulgent^ but it is the system creating and governing them, 
rather than the agents themselves, which is at fault. 

With proper supervision would come, surely and uniformly, wise 
and effective methods of instruction, rational courses of study, and 
reasonably adequate and proper school accommodations. "With it 
would come uniformity of text-books, and less waste of energy in the 
hurried instruction of too many classes. With it would come more 
regular attendance, secured not by compulsion, but by greater at- 
tractiveness in the schools, and by systematic appeals to parents. 

Again, with proper supervision — supervision intelligent, prompt, 
authoritative, business-like — would come a saving of money. Our 
present system is an extravagant and wasteful system. Results do 
not correspond with the money expended. The wages of many 
hundreds of uneducated, untrained, and incompetent teachers are 
too large. I know a district where a girl of sixteen, whose limited 
education cost next to nothing, receives $35 per month for presid- 
ing over a disorganized, fruitless school. Such a teacher would be 
dear at half the price. I know a school where a young man re- 
ceived $56 per month for giving such daily exhibitions of lack of 
judgment and self-control as wrought an injury to the pupils far 
outweighing any benefit they received from his imperfect instruc- 
tion in text-book knowledge. Nor are these isolated instances. 
They are to be found, more or less aggravated, in almost every 
township of the State. Thus money is virtually lost. The bur- 
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den of heavy taxation is borne in vain. Results are obtained no 
way commensurate with the vast outlay throughout the State. 

I need not speak of the lesser, but yet great waste of money re- 
sulting from imperfect care of school property. The annual cost 
for repairs to school-houses, out-buildmgs, and fences; the cost of 
unnecessary injury to maps, globes, dictionaries, &c., are large items 
of expense which would be materially diminished by the closer and 
more authoritative supervision for which I plead. 

The heavy taxes for school purposes have generally been cheer- 
fully paid by property-owners, under the impression that the money 
was wisely expended. It was argued that public schools are the 
safeguard of the State, that they diminish crime, and insure the 
honest and intelligent administration of government. Thoughtful 
men, as I have intimated, are beginning to question this result. 
Pacts show that crime is not relatively diminished, that the admin- 
istration of public affairs is not becoming more honest and intelli- 
gent. The reverse, rather, is found to be the case; and where has 
been the fullest confidence, doubts and questions are beginning to 
arise. 

These doubts are legitimate. They will multiply and prove a 
source of serious opposition to the free-school system, unless the 
defects in that system are soon removed. This is my conviction 
after a careful study of facts as they exist here and in other States. 
There must be a re-organization of the whole scheme of State 
management, if results commensurate with the outlay are £o be 
realized, and if continued harmony in the support of public educa- 
tion is desired. 

I outline the following scheme of such a State school system as 
will, in my judgment, meet the necessities of our condition, insur- 
ing that proper division of labor and that requisite supervision, 
which a great business enterprise, such as the State has undertaken 
in the management of education, demands : 

(1.) A State Board of Education, to comprise the elements of 
permanence and high character possessed by our present university 
and normal school boards. 

(2.) A State Superintendent to be elected by this board of educa- 
tion, to hold oflSce during the pleasure of the board, and to serve as 
secretary of the same. 
(3.) County superintendents to be appointed by the State board. 
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to hold office during the pleasure of the same, for a term not ex- 
exceeding four years, to be paid by the State such a reasonable 
salary as would secure the services of good men, and to be eligible 
to appointment without regard to geographical residence. The 
larger counties should be divided into two superintendent districts 
each. 

(4.) Townships to be the smallest unit of territory in school gov- 
ernment, the schools of the same to be under the general manage- 
ment of a township board, and under the immediate supervision of 
a township superintendent, who shall be appointed by the township 
board, and shall act under the general direction of the county super- 
intendent. 

(5.) In each township, so far as practicable, there shall be a central 
high or grammar school, made obligatory by law. In this school, 
and in the primary schools of the township, there shall be well-de- 
fined courses of study, absolute uniformity of text-books, and uni- 
formity in methods of instruction and discipline. 

(6.) For all important work done by town officers reasonable 
compensation, to be fixed by law, should be paid, and strict account- 
ability required for the faithful performance of every duty. 

(7.) To make the schools as nearly uniform in character as possi- 
ble, and to carry out to a judicious extent the principle that " the 
property of the State shall educate the children of the State," there 
shall be a uniform State tax for the support of schools, aggregat- 
ing annually with the income of the school-fund, enough to meet 
about one-half the cost of the schools. 

(8.) Money distributed by the State shall be distributed to a C3r- 
tain extent, on the principle of '" payment by results." Thus local 
effort would be stimulated, irregular attendance checked, scholar- 
ship promoted, &c. 

(9.) Uniform examinations throughout the State for teachers of 
the same grade should be the rule^ with such exceptions only as 
local or temporary circumstances might render necessary. Thus a 
certificate granted in one county would be as valid in any other. 
' (10.) A system of township-libraries, the joint creation, like the 
schools, of State and local action, the books to be selected from 
lists approved by the State, and to be purchased by the State on 
low terms, by contracts with publishers. 

The above are the outlines of what I believe to be a comprehen- 
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sive, practical, and efficient State system of common schools. Such 
a system would be wholly removed from politics. It would attract 
and keep in its service good, competent men and women as teachers 
and superintendents. It would, to a much greater extent than now, 
keep out the incompetent. There would be uniformity and stabili- 
ty in such a system. 

Moreover, it would be actually a cheaper system than the pres- 
ent one. I doubt if it would cost more money, while in the enlarged 
results from the money judiciously expended there would be great 
saving and gain to the State. 

This system in not an ideal one — made up of " fine-spun theories " 
— but a practical, business-like, sensible system, in successful opera- 
tion in some other States and countries. A like system has accom- 
plished noble results in Prussia and Holland. A like system has 
made the Province of Ontario, Canada, a model for the study of 
educational men. A like system has, within ten years, brought the 
State of New Jersey from the rear to the front educational rank. 

Something thus systematic, strong, permanent, non-political, 
effective, Wisconsin and other American States must have before 
our system of free schools shall have passed wholly from the do- 
main of experiment, and become the approved and unquestioned 
guaranty of virtuous citizenship we have fondly supposed it. 



TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Having long been persuaded of the superior advantages inherent 
in the township system of school organization, I recommended in 
my first report, as steps towards the ultimate adoption of that sys- 
tem generally throughout the State, two distinct measures of legis- 
lation: (1.) A law to encourage the voluntary creation of town 
high-schools; and, (2.) A law to provide for uniformity of text- 
books in towns, and to authorize the purchase and ownership of 
books by the same. It appeared to me that if a number of towns 
could be induced to take voluntary action in these directions, not 
only would great gain result to these towns, but the question of the 
adoption of the complete system of organization by these and 
others would be only a question of time. The last legislature gave 
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full endorsement to the former recommendation by the passage of 
the high-school law. To its partial endorsement of the latter I 
have elsewhere referred. 

As soon as other duties, and a full previous consideration of the 
task would allow, I prepared a circular setting forth the purpose 
and character of the high-school law, with such comments upon 
its provisions as would render them easily intelligible, and with 
what appeared to be judicious courses of instruction for the schools 
contemplated. 

As this circular was not ready for distribution until August, and 
as the law was not generally known and understood throughout 
the State previously, no schools could be in operation under its pro- 
visions until September, or later. Hence it is impossible to em- 
brace in the present report any statistics of the number, character, 
work, and cost of these schools. Full information respecting them 
will be given in my next report. 

I am enabled to say, however, that the law has met with very 
general favor, and that there is reason to believe it will, in due time, 
accomplish all that its projectors and friends have anticipated. 1 
herewith present the circular, above referred to, and follow it with 
brief reports from the county superintendents respecting its popu- 
larity, and its applicability to the needs of their respective localities. 

high-school circular. 

Office of Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Madison^ August 8, 1875. 
To school officers mid the friends of education in Wisconsin: 

Dr. Ryerson, for thirty years past the distinguished and success- 
ful chief superintendent of public instruction of the province of 
Ontario, Canada, recently said, in substance, of the American public 
school-system, that in the cities and larger villages it gives admira- 
ble results, the schools there being among the best in the world; 
but that in giving nothing better to rural neighborhoods than the 
present ungraded district schools it is there deserving of no praise. 
The results there accomplished, he asserts, are " far below and short 
of the State appropriations made and the machinery employed for 
the sound education of the people." Yet he maintains that the 
rural parts of the State are " the peculiar field of a national school- 
law and system." 
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Hon. Newton Bateman, of Illinois, says in his last biennial re- 
port: ''Leaving out of view the many exceptional cases, it may be 
broadly affirmed that the educational facilities afforded in the cities 
and towns, as a whole, are so superior to those afforded in the country 
districts, as a whole, as to make it easier to contrast than to com- 
pare them." 

An intelligent writer, in a recent number of the Illinois School- 
unaster^ says: " It is a sad comment on the intelligence of the age 
that the status of the district schools of to-day is but little better 
than that of twenty years ago." 

When some eighteen months ago the writer of this had just been 
elected to the oflBce he holds, a legal friend incidentally, but with 
some earnestness, saip to him: " I hope you will turn your chief at- 
tention to the school-house at the cross-roads." 

The poor character and the scanty amount of the instruction in 
"the school-house at the cross-roads," have long been known and 
deplored by intelligent American educators. The short-comings 
of that school, scarcely less forcibly indicated by the suggestive 
advice of the lawyer, who was in no sense an educational man, than 
by the direct testimony of some of the most experienced and wisest 
of educational men, are a source of constant concern to those en- 
trusted with school supervision. 

Nay, the State itself acknowledges the failure, and seeks by vari- 
ous means a remedy. It provides costly Normal Schools, and nu- 
merous institutes for the better qualification of teachers. It estab- 
lishes a system of examinations and licenses by which it is supposed 
the incompetent will be debarred from a work they are unqualified 
to perform. These things it does chiefly in the interest of country 
schools. Cities and towns will generally afford good educatiDnal 
facilities without the aid of the supervising machineiT of the State. 

The chief defects of the country schools are the following: 

1. The teachers are UDqualified. They are generally youthful, of very slender 
intellectual attainments, inexperienced, and untrained . 

2. The schools are ungraded. There are consequently so many studies and classes 
that even the most accomplished teachers would labor under serious disadvantages 
from want of time. 

3. The course of instruction is so limited that it is not sufficient for the desires and 
needs of very many of the brighter and more advanced pupils. 

It is not a reproach to the teachers of country schools that they 
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are young and unqualified. The schools do not offer them induce- 
ments to more than temporary, casual, and inefficient work. 

It is not wholly a reproach to the country districts that induce- 
ments to higher qualifications are not offered by the schools. 
Country districts generally have a scanty population and limited 
means for providing good educational facilities. 

It is chiefly a reproach to the State system that it has taken no 
means to remove the suprising inequality of educational privileges 
enjoyed by those in different localities, and especially by the many 
in the country, and the few in cities and towns. 

Not merely in strictly rural districts, but in many villages — even 
those which may number their inhabitants by the thousand — the 
schools fall below a reasonable standard in both the character and 
extent of the instruction they afford. Even here the teachers are 
poorly, paid, are often inefficient, and are perpetually changing. 
The course of instruction is so limited that it does not meet the de- 
mands of all the pupils. Many of these must go from home to 
obtain not only the preparation that shall fit them for college, 
but even that which shall fairly qualify them for certain business 
avoations. 

The causes of these deficiencies are to be found partly in a public 
sentiment that fails to appreciate and demand higher educational 
facilities, and deems the cost of them too burdensome, and partly 
in the inexperience of school-boards which are perpetually changing 
their membership and have no just conception of either their duty 
or their responsibility. The chief cause here, however, is also in the 
want of any well organized system by which the activities of these 
schools can be in common directed and sustained. Local independ- 
ence is carried to an unwise extreme. The State affords but a very 
small fractional part of their suppprt, and has almost nothing to 
say in regard to their courses of study, the qualifications of their 
teachers, their relations to other schools, and their general manage- 
ment. 

Nominally we have a State system of public instruction, but prac- 
tically this system is a great aggregation of nearly independent lo- 
cal schools, bound together by the gossamer threads of an annual 
" report " and an annual distribution of a pittance of a few cents to 
each school child. In the matter of an efficient system, securing 
the best results from the money expended, several other countries 
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are in advance of us, not only in respect to the schools of rural 
neighborhoods, but also the uniformly good character of those in 
towns and villages. 

Again, the defective character of our State system is seen in the 
absence of a sufficient number of schools preparatory to the State 
University. The latter has been established at the head of our 
iystem for the benefit of the entire State; but the creation and 
maintenance of local means of preparation for the university have 
been left to chance. The State has prescribed no preparatory courses 
of study, and has offered no material aid for the support of 3uch 
courses. The consequence is that in but very few of the public 
schools can full preparation for the Freshman classes of the univer- 
iity be had, and the latter is still obliged to do a large amount of 
preparatory work which is below its legitimate sphere of perform- 
ance. The graded or high schools of most cities and larger villages 
have courses which if slightly increased would give the desired 
preparation; but to accomplish this increase, it is asserted, would 
add to the already heavy burden of cost for the benefit of only a 
very small number of pupils. Hence, these schools are usually 
graded without reference to anything above them, and the few 
bright and ambitious youth who desire university culture must seek 
elsewhere, at an age when they most need home influences, the 
full preparation which should be more safely and inexpenpively af- 
forded them at home. 

To recapitulate, the defects in the educational system are: firsts 
and chiefly^ in the country district schools, where we find the teach- 
ers young and inefficient, the subjects of instruction and the classes 
instructed too numerous, and the absence of the incentives that lo- 
cal schools of higher grade afford; second^ in the schools of many 
villages and cities, where we too frequently find poor instruction in 
the higher studies, and generally find the course of these studies too 
limited; and thirds in the consequent isolation of the State Univer- 
sity from the system of schools beneath it. 

The most experienced and thoughtful educational men of the 
State hold that a remedy for these defects is to be found in a sys- 
tematic encouragement and guidance of secondary (academic or 
high-school) instruction. 

Let the State make a special appropriation, as is wisely done in 
some others, for the benefit of high schools, and let these be mul- 
D SuPT. 
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tipli^d and rendered more eflBcient throughout the whole common- 
wealth. Let their relations to the existing country district schools 
be such as to relieve, encourage, and strengthen them; and let their 
relations to the university, on the other hand, be such as to enable 
it to properly perform its own legitimate, large, and beneficent work 
in the field of higher culture. 

These were the ideas of the framers and supporters of the free 
high-school law of last winter, a law which, it is hoped, will mate- 
rially tend to unify and strengthen all the educational forces of the 
State. To explain the origin, purpose, and character of this law, 
and to commend it to the intelligent interest of the people of Wis- 
consin, for whose benefit it was enacted. by their chosen represen- 
tatives, is the chief purpose of this circular. 

A pierusal of the law herewith given, with such comments as will 
be likely to'render its provisions easily intelligible, will show that 
its leading purpose is to encourage the establishment of toumship 
high schools^ and thus to afford to rural neighborhoods the benefit 
of the higher educational facilities usually found only in cities and 
some large villages. It is the hope of the friends of this law that 
very many of the rural townships of the State will avail themselves 
of the advantages it offers. Some have already intelligently taken 
steps to do so, and many others are considering and discussing the 
propriety of similar action. In order to make clear the wisdom of 
the township school, its relation to the existing district schools and 
its influence upon the latter, no more excellent illustration can be 
found than is embodied in the graphic words of Hon. Newton Bate- 
man, in the last Illinois school-report, to which earnest attention 
is invited: 

AN ILLUSTRATION. 

To place in a clear light the indirect influence referred to, in at least one of its 
manifestations, we will take a, familiar case. Here is a rural township divided into^. 
six districts, (the average number,) and in each district there is and for years has 
been one ordinary common school. No one of these six schools is particularly differ^ 
ent from or better than the others. In each there is the usual diversity of ages, 
attainments, and conditions; the usual books and studies, and the multiplication of 
classf 'S incident to the necessities of the case. For the law admits all the youth in 
each district between the ages of six and twenty-one years, and during part of the 
year, at least, nearly all are in attendance- Little fellows who have just touched the 
line of eligibility, are there, for the first time, with their primers and spelling-books, 
intent upon mastering the mysteries of the alphabet. There, too, are young men and 
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misses, for the last time, having traversed again and again the most advanced ground 
of the scanty curriculum, yet hoping to gather up some additional crumbs of knowl- 
edge before saying good-bye to scliool. Between those extremes are all the grada. 
tions of age, aptitude, and attainment — ^the dull and the bright, the fast and the slow, 
the gentle and the rough, the strong and the weak — all to be instructed and cared for 
in innumerable ways, by the one teacher. He does the best he can. If he can find 
four or five near enough together in knowledge and capacity to be formed into a class 
in any one of the branches taught, he is glad to do it. And eo cf still smaller num^ 
bers, down to even two. But ailter exhausting all possibilities in this direction, he 
finds that the remaining number of individual one«, exceeds the whole number of 
his classes. To each of these individual pupils he must give such occasional and 
hurried assistance as he can. He works hard, but at a fearful disadvantage. Sys- 
tematic teaching is out of the question — concentration of effort is impossible. He 
has but single minutes where he should have fiye, ten, or fifteen — but seconds often, 
where he should have minutes. Instead of that smooth, quiet, and sequential move- 
ment of school-life and work which, reacting, produces mental tranquility and steadi- 
ness in the pupils, there is confusion, hurry, disorder, friction. No fixed time-table 
or schedule of school exercises is possible — no pupil knows just when he will be 
called' upon to recite, or when he can have needful assistance. The order of work is 
never 4ie same for two consecutive days unless by chance — cannot be. Individual 
pupils often go, in emergencies, a whole day or more without being able to secure a 
moment's attention from the teacher, and in the mean time they may be at a stand- 
still for lack of light upon some obscure point in the lesson, or a hint of the way out 
of some tangle, or over some obstacle. And when the favorable moment for expla- 
nation comes, the teacher may be called away just at the critical point where a few 
words more would make everything clear. Discontent, listlessness, loss ot interest, 
indifference, inevitably ensue. The tone of the school is lowered; a sort of weaiy 
spiritlessness settles down upon it; duties are performed in a careless, mechanical 
way, and the hours drag heavily on . There is nothing beyond^ no other school to 
go to, no outside incentive to effort, no fresh breeze from any quarter to stir the 
surface of the sluggish waters. In each of the six schools the state of affairs is sub- 
stantially thesam^. 

Now let a good township high school, with fresh and advanced studies, superior 
teachers, improved methods, regular classes, progressive steps, and thorough sys- 
tematic instruction, be opened in that township, and what a transformation would be 
wrought in those sluggish schools. What an awaking and quickening breath would 
reanimate those tired and torpid boys and girls. There is something to work for 
now; an objective point to be gained; a prize to be reached. The high school be- 
comes a topic of absorbing interest to all who expect to continue their studies, and 
their enthusiasm is communicated to all the rest. The new school, its teachers, 
classes, discipline, and internal arrangements are eagerly discussed, morning, noon, 
and evening, and especially the conditions of admission and the chances of success. 
Those who are to go to the high school begin at once, with zest and spirit, the work 
of preparation for the examinations that will crown or disappoint their hopes. Early 
and late they are at their books, which are suddenly invested with a new interest and 
importance. As the decisive day approaches, knots of boys and bevies of girls gath- 
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er in all sortB of oot-of-the-waj places, to review the sabjects on which thej are to 
be examined— each in tarn questioning the others thereon. Those six district 
schools, lately so dull, glow with healthful excitement, and become yeiy bee-hives 
of industry. Those who pass to the high school add to the interest already awak- 
ened, by their stirring accounts of their new duties and experiences. Meeting daily 
with the pupils of the lower schools, they answer innumerable questions, and seek 
to satisfy the tireless curiosity of their less fortunate companions. Strong bonds of 
friendship are thus established between the schools, and f^ood feeling prevails on 
every hand. Such as £tiled at the first examination try again, and many who had 
expected their days of pupilage to end with the common school, are induced by the 
contagion of example to reconsider their purpose, and press on towards the high 
school. Thus is the whole aspect of school affidrs in the township changed for the 
better. The children are wide awake, the parents become interested, everybody 
catches more or less of the new inspiration, — and yet this is but the indirect influence 
of one township high-school. 

Such are the advantages of a high school supplementing the dis- 
trict schools of a township. The establishment of such a school 
under the present law is neither difficult nor expensive. With one- 
half the cost of instruction paid by the State, the expense to laany 
towns where the school is most needed will be slight, and in some 
cases probably nothing. It is not necessary to immediately erect a 
building. In nearly every town a building, or at least a room, al- 
ready exists which can be temporarily utilized for the school — a va^- 
cant hall, the basement; of a church, an unused room in a school- 
building, or the like. Nearly every dollar expended can be and 
should be devoted to competent instruction. 

If the cost of maintaining the school throughout the year is too 
great for a poor township, let it be continued one or two terms in 
the year. A single yearly term held in the winter will in many lo- 
calities meet a pressing need and furnish great benefit to the older 
pupils whose circumstances permit attendance at no other time, and 
for whom the district schools afford neither attraction nor profit. 

The location of the school will in most cases naturally be at the 
chief place of business resort in the town. If there is a village 
with anything like a central location, it will be there. If there are 
two villages^ the terms of the high^school might be held alternately 
in each. If a village is located near the boundary-line between two 
towns, both the latter might profitably unite in establishing and 
supporting the school. 

It would be decidedly for the common advantage to have the 
high schools maintained by townships rather than by districts, and 
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a vigorous effort should always first be made to secure the desired 
action of the people through the iown organization. The object, 
character, and scope of the law should be clearly and fairly ex- 
plained to them. The benefit to the common schools in the better 
qualified teachers, fewer classes, and the incentive to the ambition 
of pupils; the general value of higher intelligence; the enhanced 
price of real estate as the result of good educational facilities — all 
these things should be and can be made intelligible to the voters oi 
the town by personal explanations to individuals, by a public ad- 
dress to a meeting called for the purpose, by appeals through the 
press, and by other means at the disposal of the intelligent friends 
of education and progress. 

Perhaps the most effective argument with some would be the 
simple arithmetical proof that a town might enjoy the benefits of a 
high school under the law, actually without cost, or even with a 
pecuniary gain. Without injuring the district schools of the town, 
but, on the contrary, to their decided profit, female teachers might 
be employed in them the year through, instead of for the summer 
only. The slight tax for the support of the high school might thus 
be saved, or possibly more than saved to particular districts, by the 
diminished cost of winter schools. 

Or, again, in some towns the district schools might profitably 
confine their sessions to two sh'ort spring and fall terms for the 
benefit of the younger pupils, leaving the educational energies of 
the town to center entirely in the high school during the winter 
months. This course is suggested by one of the most experienced 
and successful normal-school men of the State. 

But when a town is opposed to and refuses to vote the establish- 
ment of a high school, then it may be for the interest of a village 
district therein to organize the same unaided. The law allows the 
single district to do so, and to the school established by it properly 
qualified pupils from other parts of the town may be admitted on 
payment of tuition. 

In cities and incorporated villages existing *^ graded " or " high 
schools " may be reorganized, under the law, into free high schools 
and share in the bounty of the State, by complying with the proper 
conditions^ 

It should be understood in all cases that the design of the law is 
not to grant gratuitous aid to any school, whether in a town, vil- 
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lage. or city. Something must be returned as an equivalent. There 
must either be a new creation of a school not before in existence, or 
a reorganization and improvement after a common plan. There 
may be a few exceptions to this in the case of schools already per- 
forming well the work designated and called for by the new law, 
but State bounty to these is simply giving them what they have al- 
ready earned and deserved. The great majority of the schools must 
be new creations, or reorganizations with improvements. It is ex- 
pected that the local authorities will in all cases employ the State 
bounty either to create anew or to improve what already exists, if 
not already up to the proper standard. The State bounty is not de- 
signed to take the place of the district, village, town, or city appro- 
priation, but simply to supplement the latter for the purposes of 
improvement. If a district, village, or town obtains three or five 
hundred dollars froni the State, it is expected that every dollar 
thereof will be devoted to more eflficient or more extended instruc- 
tion. 

In respect to the authority delegated to him by section 9, the 
State Superintendent would say that the selection of the text-books 
to be used can safely be left to the discretion of the boards. In 
general, however, he advises that the books adopted should be such 
as would most readily supplement and be in harmony with those 
used in the majority of the schools from which the pupils of the 
free high school come. 

THE STANDARD OF ADMISSION 

to the high school is a matter of much importance. As the schools 
to be organized or reorganized under this law will vary greatly in 
character, according to the circumstances of location, the standard 
of admission must, in general, be determined by the local authori- 
ties; but in order to clearly mark the line of division between the 
free high schools and those of lower grade, the State Superintend- 
ent has, after conferring with several experienced educators, decided 
upon the following minimum standard of admission. Any local 
board can establish a higher standard, but no certificate will be 
issued in favor of any school to which pupils have been admitted 
without passing a thorough and satisfactory examination in these 
branches, viz. : 
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Reading. — ^Through the Fourth Header, so called. 

Spelling. — ^The ordinary words of the same. 

Writing — A fair, legible hand. 

Arithmetic. — Fundamental rules, common and decimal fractions. 

Geography. — Through United States. 

English Grammar. — To syntax; Greene's Introduction or its equivalent. 

Not less than ten tesfc-questions in each branch should be given, 
and corrrect answers to at least seventy-five per cent, of these should 
be required. The examinations with these should be in writing, 
and the papers should be preserved at least one year, and be subject 
to the order of the State Superintendent. 

THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTIOM". 

As the law also giv^es to him authority of "advice and consent" 
respecting the courses of stud}' in the high schools, and as the har- 
monious and efficient working of these schools as an important 
part of the State system will depend largely upon judicious and 
uniform courses of study, the State Superintendent has decided to 
present to the high-school boards three full courses which will 
meet the approval of the authority confided to him by the law. 
Two of these courses, designed for the high schools of towns, &c., 
having a population of six thousand and more, are four years in 
length; the third, comprising three years, is designed for the schools 
of districts with a population less than six thousand. 

These courses will be found, it is believed, sufficiently compre- 
hensive and flexible to meet the needs of all pupils, as well those 
vrhose school-life ends with or in them, as those who seek in the 
school preparation for the higher disciplinary or technical studies 
of the university. It will be observed that the facilities for full 
classical preparation are obligatory only in districts with a popula- 
tion of six thousand and upwards; but it is hoped the schools of 
smaller districts will, so far as possible, give like advantages to all 
who seek them. 

It is indispensably necessary that the schools organized and seek- 
ing State aid linder this law shall he prepared to offer ^ to all legally 
qualified pupils, the courses substantially as here given. This 
necessarily involves certain qualifications on the part of the teach- 
ers. These must be qualified to give instruction in all the branches 
of the prescribed course; and an inspection of the courses will 
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show that every high-school teacher should be the holder of at 
least a first-grade county certificate, and in cities, not under a county 
superintendent, they should of course hold a certificate of a grad^ 
equivalent to this. The possession of this, or of a State certifi- 
cate, or a countersigned diploma from one of the State Normal 
Schools will qualify the high-school teachers, and so far warrant 
the State Superintendent in granting certificates entitling schools 
to State aid. As the success of any school is so largely depen- 
dent upon the character and attainments of the teacher, too 
great care cannot be taken by the boards to secure thoroughly 
competent instruction, and too great care cannot be exercised by 
the State to see that the aid it bestows is fairly and fully earned. 
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A course of three years for toums with less than six thousand in-- 

habitants. 



FIRST YEAR. 



FIRST TERlf. 


SECOND TBBlf. 


THIRD TBRlf. 


Arithmetic. 


Higher Arithmetic. 


Higher Arithmetic. 


Grammar. 


English Grammar and Senten- 
tial Analysis. 


[Sentential Analysis. 


Geography. 


Physical Geography. 


Physical Geography. 



8ECX)ND TEAR. 



FIRST TRRM. 


SECOND TBRlf. 


THIRD TBRlf. 


Elementary Algebra. 


Elementary Algebra. 

• 


Elementary Algebra. 


Physiology* . 


Physiology. 


Natural Philosophy. 


History of the United States. 


i 
History of the United States. 


German, or Book-keeping. 



THIRD YEAR. 



FIRST TERlf. 


SECOND TERlf. 


THIRD TERlf. 


Plane Geometry. 


Plane Geometry. 


Solid Geometry. 


Katural Philosophy. 


Botany. 


Botany. 


German, or Science of Civil 
GoYemment. 


German, or Rhetoric. 


Geiman, or Mental Science. 



Exercises in spelling and reading and composition throughout, th 3 course. 
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The favor with which the high-school law has been generally re* 
ceived throughout the State fully meets the expectations of iti 
friends, and is an augury of its enduring popularity and usefulness. 
The following letters are given as samples of many which have 
come to the department, and which fairly prove the wide interest 
with which the enactment has been received. The letter from Sen- 
ator Read is especially valuable as showing how easily the town- 
ship can realize the chief intent of the law, and as illustrating 
the fact that good facilities for education are sought by none more 
eagerly than by the intelligent foreign element of our population^ 
and especially by the Germans, The superintendent takes pleasure 
in saying that not only in the legislature which enacted the law, 
but throughput the State, in the audiences he had previously ad- 
dressed, the Germans were among the most appreciative and ardent 
supporters of the high-school plan. This appears but natural when 
we consider that Germany is uniyersally acknowledged to be the 
world's eduiiational center. 

OsHKOSH, Wis., May 9^ 1876. 
Deaa Sm: — I learn of proposed high schools in several villages in this regioi^ 
stimulated by the law of last winter. I believe it will dot the State thickly with 
nuclei of culture, which will give " common-school ^' study a zest and aim which 
does not to-day exist. It has seemed to me that this dearth of higher educational 
fiicilities in the rural districts of the entire west is leading to a distaste for life ujx)!! 
a &rm. We everywhere see men renting or selling their homes to move into cities 
where they can "educate their children." Something is wrong in our " system" 
when such an alternative is forced upon a parent — ^ignorance or a breaking of hom« 
ties or influences. For these reasons I look with hope for a widely beneficent influ- 
ence to come from this encouragement of the State to every locality. 
Sincerely, yours, 

G. S. ALBEE. 
Edwakd Seakino, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 



Kewaunee, Wis., June 6. 
My Dear Sir: — It gives me pleasure to be able to inform you that at a special 
town meeting held in the town of Kewaunee on Friday last for the purpose of con- 
sidering and determining the question of organizing the tt^wn into a free high-school 
district and establishing a free high school therein, under the provisions of the law 
of last winter, the proposition was carried without a dissenting vote. The attend* 
ance was quite large, and the feeling developed was entirely favorable to the measure. 
At a special district meeting held in this village, for the purpose, the evening previ- 
ous, the use of one of the rooms in the village school building was unanimously ten- 
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dered to the town, furnished and rent-free, for high-school purposes, for a period of 
fiiree years. We have an excellent school building for a village of this size, which 
was completed lant year at a cost of $5,000. It contains four commodious rooms, 
three of which are in use hy the district. It is proposed to furnish and equip the 
fourth room, at the expense of the district, for town high-school purposes. We hope 
l» have the high school in operation hj September. 
Very truly, yours, 

JNO. M. READ. 
Hoir . Edwabd Seabhto, 

Supt. Public Insiruetien. 

BUPERINTBNDBirrs' EKP0BT8 OHT THH HIGH-SCHOOL LAW. 

In November I sent, in a circular to each county and city super- 
intendent, the following interrogation and requests. The answers 
•licited are given below: 

*' Have any free high schools been established in your county, 
under the law of last winter? If so, please give their number and 
location. If not, mention localities in which, in your judgment, 
•uch schools might be profitably established. Also, give the esti- 
mation in which the law in general is held by intelligent persons 
in your county, including, also, your own opinion." 

Supt. Flanagan, Outagamie Co. — None have been established in this county as 
yet. These schools could be organized with profit in nearly eveiy town in the coun- 
ty. The law supplies a want that has been long felt, but is not generally understood 
by the public. 

Supt. Morqan, Green Co. — ^None established yet. Brodhead, Juda, and Mon 
licello are places where such schools may be profitably established. Some for and 
•ome against it. Those against it think it is taxing one location to benefit another. 

Supt. Higbee, Adams Co. — None yet established. I think that one ought to be 
established on or near the line between New Haven and Dell Prairie, one near Eas- 
ton, and one at or near Strong's Prairie. The law has been well received by intel- 
ligent men. 

Supt. Morrison, Portage Co. — ^We have not established any free high schools 
yet. We could, by proper management, establish them in the towns of Almond, 
Amherst, Belmont, or Lanark, Buena Vista, Stockton, New Hope, and Plover. So 
ikr as 1 have talked with the people the law is well received. My opinion is that it 
is one of the best of moves in the right direction. We have long felt the need of a 
higher grade of education than could be obtained in our district schools, and prop- 
erly managed, I see a bright prospect for the free high school. 

Supt. Watkins, Iowa Co. — One in Mineral Point. Such schools might be estab- 
lished with advantage at Dodgeville and Highland. The people of the county have 
DOt yet sufficient knowledge of the law to hold any opinion in regard to it. 

Supt. Guernsey, Grant Co. — ^Two free high schools have been established in this 
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county, one at Lancaster and one at Boscobel. The law seems to be held in gen- 
eral favor. We hope to organize under it at Platteville; and Mount Hope, Patch 
Grove, Hazel Green, and Mnscoda are talking about it. 

SuPT. Priestly, City of Mineral Point. — Our high school was re-oiganized un- 
der the law of last winter, at the commencement of the school year in September, 
1875. The citizens regard this law as a step towards the completion of our public 
school system throughout the State. We need in our higher education assistance 
from the State, and in my opinion nothing could help us more in oui high-school 
work than the influence and aid this law has given us. 

SuPT. FRAWiiEY, Dane Co. — No schools yet established. I am of the opinion 
that such schools might be profitably established at Mazomanie, Black Earth, Mid- 
dleton, Oregon, and Paoli. I have made careful inquiries concerning the law. In- 
telligent persons have expressed their entire approval of it, and conidder it a great 
boon to our public schools. I deem the law an ^^ essential " in our school system . 

SuFT. Bird, Barron Co. — No schools yet established. Such might be profitably 
established at Shetek, or Rice Lake. I think the establishment of such schools 
would be highly conducive to the best educational interests of the county. I have 
never heard any objections ofiered against the law. 

SuPT. Keixy, Fond du Lac Co. — ^None established in my district of this countyl 
I know of but oine place where such a school might be established advantageously at 
present, the village of New Castle, town of Auburn. Those persons most interested 
in the cause of education deem it a wise and usefnl law. My opinion is that time 
only is required to make it a measure which all parts of the State will deem bene- 
ficial. 

SuPT. Morgan, Winnebago Co. — ^No schools yet established, but the subject is 
being agitated in Omro, and a vote will soon be taken. In my judgment Omro and 
Winneconne, are more £sivorably located for the establishment of such schools, than 
any other point in the county. 

SuPT. Foley, Milwaukee Co. — ^No high schools yet established in this district. A 
good place for one is in the village of Wauwatosa. The law meets with &vor from 
intelligent classes, and has my hearty support. 

SuPT. Tripp, City of Racine. — So far as I know, intelligent men heartily approve 
the law of last winter. My own impression is that the law will give an impetus to 
popular education that could have been attained in no other way; that the measure 
is one that will at once make the public school system more perfect, and place higher 
education within reach of many who are now unable to leave home to attend high 
schools in our larger towns and cities. I think, however, it will need pushing or 
the advantage will not be improved. 

SuPT. MouLTON, City of Neenah. — ^None yet established. I think no better points 
could be selected than Neenah and Menasha. The law has not been brought to the 
attention of the people, and is not generally understood; but will, in my judgment, 
ultimately prove to be a eucceee. 

SuPT. Greene, Marathon Co. — ^None established in this county. I have not 
heard any opinion given on the subject. My own opinion is that the free high 
school is a valuable institution. 

SuPT. Finn, Lincoln Co.— Cannot mention localities, as this county is not yet di- 
vided into towns. They all approve it, and I do also. 
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SuPT. Older, Marquette Co. — ^No free high schools have yet been established, 
although Oxford, BriggsTille, Packwaukee, Westfield, Montello, and Neshkoro are 
well prepared to establish such schools, being all villages, and having buildings 
which might be made available; while I doubt not many of the towns which have 
no villages, might, with proper effort, establish these schools. The law is held in 
high estimation by most of our citizens, and much talk has b^n indulged in, but as 
yet nothing has been done. In my opinion nothing would accomplish more good in 
this county, and my best efforts will be used to introduce these schools. 

SuPT. McCiX)UD, (Bayfield) Douglas Co. — The time has not yet come to estab- 
lish a high school here. I think the law a good one, and would make a move for a 
school as soon as it is needed. 

SuPT. FuLvlN, Dodge Co.\ First District. — A few attempts to establish the schools 
have £uled, except in Beaver Dam. Opposition has usually come from persons 
living at a distance from the place of the contemplated schodi. The people need, 
perhaps, further enlightenment upon the subject. Shall agitate the matter exten- 
sively this winter. It seems to me the law is intended to provide for a want keenly 
felt in some localities. 

SuPT. WagOonbb, Richland Co. — One has been established in District No. 3, 
Buena Vista, Lone Bock- village. The schools can be established to advantage in 
Bichland Center, Sextonville, Woodstock, and Excelsior. Intelligent persons regard 
the law as of most advantage to the old-settled and wealthy portions of the State, but 
are in £sivor of adopting it to get whatever advantage there is in it. In my opinion 
the law is good as fieu* as it goes. 

SuPT. Wymak, Vernon Co.— No high school yet established. The question has 
been quite fully discussed by the people of this village (Viroqua,) and we think 
measures will be taken to organize under that act next year. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the law express themselves very favorably towards it^ I am satisfied 
it will meet the needs of this county when they are established. Hillsboro, Ontario, 
and DeSoto would be good points for the schools. 

SuPT. Leete, La Crosse Co. — One free high-school has been established in this 
county at West Salem. 

SuPT. Janssen, Ozaukee Co. — ^Places where they might profitably be established 
are Thienville, Cedarburg, Port Wasliington, and Waubeka. 

SuPT. LuNN, Sauk Co. — ^None have been established in this county. The law is 
but imperfectly understood. I regard such schools with favor, as tending to place 
the opportunities of a.fair higher education within the reach of thousands hitherto 
debarred from the same. 

SuPT. Scott, Columbia Co. — ^None yet organized. At liodi, Poynette, Cambria, 
Kilboum City, and .Bio, they could be profitably established. The better posted 
class think it a good thing. My opinion is, that it is a grand thing, only at first the 
standard of admission should not be too high. 

SuPT. Delaney, Dodge Co.y Second District. — ^No town high schools have been 
established under the law of last winter. Schools might be established with 
undoubted profit and success in May ville, Theresa, Hustisford, Neosho, and proba- 
bly Iron Bidge, and will be established in most if not all these points very soon^ 
Mayville has already taken steps in that direction. The opinion of aU persons who 
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have anything like a fair understanding of this law, is favorable. I entertain no 
doubt that this law is one of the wisest and best ever put upon our school-code, anid 
I believe that all that is needed to make this apparent to all, is a little time. Our 
people are slow and cautious learners. 

SuPT. Chappell, Citi/ of Fort Howard. — ^The estimation in which the plan is 
held hy the public may be considered doubtful, though most of those with whom I 
have talked ab<)ut it are opposed to it. It is claimed that a measure of this kind is not 
iunong the true functions of government; that it is not the business of govern- 
ment to furnish a higher education for the people. It 's much mj way of thinking. 
It seems to me that ihe State should not undertake to do for communities or individ- 
uals that which they can do for themselves better and more cheaply. I consider 
government aid very expensive in the long run, notwithstanding tiie common notion 
that what we get from that source costs nothing. 

SuPT. Chapman, St. Croix Co. — None organized. Might be profitably at Starr 
Prairie, Kichmond, Hammond, and Baldwin. It meets with approbation, as &r as 
I have ascertained. My opinion is they would be exceedingly b^eficial in nearly 
«very town in this county. 

SupT. Meabs, Folk Co. — One established at Osceola Mills. Others might be 
profitably established in the towns of Farmington and St. Croix Falls, and I think 
they will be another year. The law is held in high estimation by all leading friends 
«f education in the county, and in my opinion is one of the best school laws ever 
placed upon the statute books of the State. 

SuPT. Clarke, Douglat Co. — None under the law of last winter. For the last 
five years there have been two free high schools maintained in Douglas county. In 
district No. 1, town of Superior, under chapter 463, private and local laws of 1869, 
are two houses, three third grade schools, and one first grade, in all essential respects 
conducted and n\^tained as contemplated by chapter 323, laws of 1875. District 
No. 2, has a graded school with first and third grade departments. These are all 
the schools in this county. 

SuPT. Daniels, Door Co. — None yet established. Stuigeon Bay would be a good 
place for one. The law is well liked by myself and all intelligent persons with whom 
I have conversed. 

SuPT. CBAia, Jefferson Co. — None yet established. Might be profitably established 
in several towns, to-wit: Oakland, Farmington, Concord, and Hebron. Intelligent 
persons in this county look upon the law as beneficial for certain localities. 

SuPT. Tracy, Rock Co., Second District . — None established. There might be 
one at Clinton, Emerald Grove, and Johnstown Center. I find a laige number op- 
posed to the law, mostly on account of increase of taxes. The opposition is mostly 
from those who have no children to educate, or are large property-holders. Selfish- 
ness is at the bottom of it all. I am decidedly in favor of the law, for I think it 
would supply a want very much felt by every superintendent — a sufQcient number of 
competent teachers for our district schools. 

SuPT. BuBDiCK, Rock Co.^ First District. — None established. I doubt whether 
we have an eligible location. By some of our most intelligent men the law is con- 
sidered a good one, in which opinion I concur. 

SuPT. Flett, Kenosha Co. — None yet established. Might, perhaps, be profitably 
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established in the following places: Salem Station, Bristol Station, and Pike Grove. 
I do not think that the law is regarded with any special favor by the leading men 
of the county. There is a general feeling, I think, that it would largely increase 
the amount of taxes, while comparatively few would be benefited thereby. 

SuPT. Shafek, Dunn Co. — None as yet, but steps have been taken to establish 
one at Downsvillcj also at Waneka. The buildings will be erected early next sea- 
son. The law is received with much favor in all parts of the county. 

SuPT. O'Herrin, Milwaukee Co.^ First Disirict. — None yet. One might be prof- 
itably established ^t Bay View, and one at Oak Creek. Law is held favorably by 
intelligent persons. In my opinion, it is a good one. 

SuPT. Thompson, Trempealeau Co. — ^None. Might be profitably at Osseo, Arca- 
dia, and Whitehall. I believe that a majority of our thinkers favor the law, and 
that the demands of a real want will be met when such schools are in successful op- 
eration. 

SuPT. O'Connor, Fond du Lac Co. — None. Do not know of any localities where 
sach schools might be established. Have not heard any persons state their opinion 
of the law. 

SuPT. Sawyer, Clark Co. — None. Think they might be established with ad- 
vantage at Neillsville and Greenwood. 

SuPT. Weston, City of La Crosse. — Intelligent public sentiment is strongly in 
favor of the law. 

SuPT. Dick, Beaver Dam. — Only at Beaver Dam. So far well liked. 

RuPT. BiEBER, Watertown. — We are now making the necessary preparations for 
those measures and reforms which will bring us under the scope of the high-school 
law, all intelligent persons in our city favoring and supporting our endeavors. 
I think intelligent people of this county esteem the law highly. My own opinion 
is that it provides for a want long felt in many localities. 

SuPT. Beed, Pierce Co. — ^None established. River Falls, Prescott, Maiden Bock, 
Diamond Bluff, and Ellsworth, would seem to be favorable localities for such schools. 
I do not think the law is popular among the people. 

SuPT. AxTELL, Pepin Co. — ^The only high school in this county is now being es- 
tablished at Pepin. By vote the town of Pepin refused to establbh such a school. 
District No. 1 held a special meeting and unanimously voted to sustain one. I have 
advocated the establishment of other high schools at Arkansaw and Durand. The 
law is fEivorably received by intelligent citizens. 

SupT. Van Matre, La Fayette Co. — None yet established. At Fayette, Bel- 
mont, Gratiot, Wiota, Argyle, Calamine, and Benton, schools might be profitably 
established. Intelligent persons with whom I have conversed seem carried away 
with the plan: they think it the one thing needful. 

I have given above all the responses received respecting the high- 
school law, condensing them for the printer, in a few instances, 
but faithfully preserving the essential ideas. This full representar- 
tion of its prospects, coming directly from all parts of the State, I 
have thought at once in itself the most appropriate report I could 
E SupT. 
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at this time present upon the subject, and the one most likely to 
prove a useful aid to superintendents and other friends of the law 
in seeking the establishment hereafter of such schools under its 
provisions as the interests of the people may demand.. 

The delay in the printing of this report enables me to add the 
following pertinent words from the educational department of the 
Atlantic Monthly^ for February, 1876: 

The only conclusion, then, is that the State must supply training agencies for its 
teachers, and there is no agency that can meet the case but the township high-school 
system. In the immense majority of cases the teachers of a district are and must 
be from the inhabitants of that district. The fact that they teach at all shows that 
their means are limited, and therefore their training must be brought home to them. 
They cannot afibrd to go to it. 



TEXT-BOOKS. 

There have been, on the part of teachers and superintendents, 
long-continued complaints of a lack of uniformity in the text-books 
used in the schools, and, on the part of the people generally, simi- 
lar compaints of the high price, and the too frequent changes of 
the school books. The annoyance and injury to schools from the 
multiplicity of text-books brought by pupils, have been aggravated 
by the facts that many pupils are destitute of proper books for some 
days after the beginning of school terms, and that not a few pupils 
are, from the povert}^ of parents, permanently destitute of the same, 
unless provided by charity. 

The serious evils attending the present system, or rather want of 
system, of furnishing school books, led to the devotion of a large 
portion of my first report to a careful consideration of the text- 
book question. Twenty-one pages of that report were exclusively 
given to the subject, embodying the results of much inquiry and 
reflection, and constituting, perhaps, the fullest presentation of the 
matter ever given in a similar report. 

The result of the inquiry was the recommendation of a law pro- 
viding for township uniformity of text-books, and their purchase 
by school authorities and distribution bj'^ them to the pupils, as a 
loan, or at cost price. The advantages of the free text-book system 
were particularly illustrated and recommended. 
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The last legislature did not see fit to provide for enforced town- 
ship uniformit3% although this met the approval of the Assembly, 
and failed in the Senate by only a small majority in opposition; yet 
the wisdom of the plan of district purchase met approval in the 
unanimous passage of the following act: 

AN ACT to provide for uniformity and the free use of text-books in towns and cities. 

The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 

follows: 

Section 1. The qualified electors of any school-district, or of any town in which 
the township system of school-government has been adopted, may, by legal vote, and 
the board of aldermen or board of trustees of any city or incorporated village, may, 
by ordinance or resolution, authorize the school board or board of school-directors 
of such district, town, or incorporated city or village, to purchase text-books, for 
use in the public schools, said text-books to be the property of the district, town, vil- 
lage, or city so purchasing, and to be loaned to pupils or otherwise furnished to them 
under such conditions and regulations as the aforesaid school authorities may pre- 
scribe. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 

This law has met with much favor from the people wherever 
their attention has been fairly called to it, and already many dis- 
tricts, towns, villages, and cities are taking advantage of its pro- 
visions and purchasing the books and stationery used in the schools. 
In some instances the books are furnished to the pupils free, in 
others at cost price, and in all cases, so far as I know, with gen- 
eral satisfaction to the parties interested. 

That this method of furnishing books to the schools will soon 
become general, I have the fullest assurance in the success of the 
plan in other States, in the successful experiments now being tried 
in our own, in the favor it has already met in nearly all intelligent 
quarters here, and in the obvious merits of the plan itself. 
- In November last I issued to county and city superintendents a 
circular containing the following paragraph: 

" Have any districts, towns, villages, or cities, in your county, 
availed themselves of the law of last winter, relating to the pur- 
chase of text-books? If so, what and how many? Does this text- 
book law find favor with intelligent men, and what are its future 
prospects in your county? Have you called the attention of the 
people to its advantages ?" 

The answers received indicated that, to a great extent, the atten- 
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tion of the people had not yet been called to the law. In a very 
few instances, the plan had encountered some opposition; but in 
the great majority of cases, when it had been fully comprehended, 
it met cordial endorsement. 

The following brief extracts from replies received show only par- 
tially, I believe, the extent to which the permission of the law has 
been used. 1 have personal knowledge of the successful working 
of the plan in places in the State not included in those here re- 
ported. 

The reports lead to the belief that within another year, with 
proper presentation of its advantages, hundreds of districts in Wis- 
consin will have adopted this method, and thus quietly and satis- 
factorily settled for themselves the hitherto vexed question of text- 
books: 

SuPT. Beed, Pierce Co. — I think it will find &vor in the country districts . 

SuPT. AxTELL, Pepin Co. — I often hear it well spoken of. 

SuPT. McCloud, Bayfield Co. — One district (Bayfield) furnishes free text-books. 
The text-book law is a move in the right direction. 

SuPT. Older, Marquette Co. — The subject of text-books is receiving considerable 
attention in certain localities, and I think the prospect of the method is good. A 
resolution endorsing it was unanimously adopted at our fall institute. 

SuPT. Finn, Lincoln Co. — ^Two districts have adopted the plan; it finds favor and 
its future prospects are good* 

SuPT. Greene, Marathon Co. — The people will avail themselves of its advanta£:e8. 

SuPT. MoULTON, City of Neenah. — I think in time it is sure to become popular. 

SuPT. Morgan, Winnebayo Co. — Finds fiivor with the most intelligent men, and 
I believe its future prospects in the county are good. 

SuPT. Kelly, Fond du Lac Co. — I have called the attention of the people gen- 
erally to this matter, and it seems to meet with general favor. I anticipate that most 
of the districts in our county will avail themselves of the opportunity offered by this 
law. 

SuPT. Bird, Barron Co. — ^Two of the towns are likely to apply the provision in 
some form. 

SuPT. Fravtlet, I>ane Co.y Second District. — A few districts in the towns of Ber- 
ry, Koxbury, Blue Mounds, and Cross Plains have purchased text-books and loaned 
or otherwise furnished them to pupils. The importance of such a law has been long 
conceded by the best and ablest men. 

SuPT. Priestly, City of Mineral Point. — I think the text-book law will find favcnr 
in this city and county, if agitated. 

SuPT. Watkins, Iowa Co. — A few districts have. 

SuPT. (Elect) Baker, Pierce Co. — Just what is needed in this part of the State. 
People are thinking of it. 

SuPT. Slack, City of Hudson. — I should be glad to see the plan adopted, in part, 
for our schools. 
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SUPT. Clarke, Douglas Co. — District No. 2 had adopted a free-book system 
before the law of last winter. It will be continued, and its adoption will be favora- 
bly considered by No. 1. 

SuPT. Weston, City of La Croaae. — I regard the text-book law an excellent one — 
a move in the right direction. 

SuPT. FEiiKER, Citi/ of Oshkoak. — ^Think it is a good law. 

Surt". Sawyer, Clark Co.*— Think three districts have. I have called the atten- 
tion of district boards to the matter, and think many will take advantage of it soon. 

SuPT. Flett, Kenosha Co. — The law doea find fcivor with very many intelligent 
men, and there is a growing sentiment in favor of some such plan. 

SuPT. BuRDiCK, Rock Co., lat Dial. — The law is considered a good one, and I 
think will be acted upon soon by many district boards. 

SuPT. Tracy, Rock Co., 2d Dial. — ^AU that I have conversed with on the subject 
acknowledge the advantages of free text-books. 

SuPT. Craig, Jefferaon Co. — ^The law does find favor with intelligent men. 

SuPT. Daniels, Boor Co. — Some eight or ten districts have availed themselves of 
the benefits of the law in regard to purchasing text-books. The law is well liked. 

SuPT. Mears, Polk Co. — District No. 2, in Alden, and No. 2, in Osceola, pur- 
chase all text-books used by them. Others will follow another year. The law is 
considered favorably by aU, and I think in a little time will be universally followed. 

SuPT. Chappell, City of Fort Howard. — I am inclined to think it would be pop- 
ular. 

SuPT. LuNN, Sauk Co. — Previous to the enactment of the text-book law of last 
winter, the village district of Lyons and district No. 6, of Fairfield, had the system 
in practical operation, and at the last annual meeting of the village district of Iron- 
ton, the plan was considered and adopted. The law is well appreciated wherever 
fairly considered. I called attention to this matter as is indicated ui the marked 
portion of the annexed circular. 

I give below, in full, the paragraph referred to by this intelligent 
superintendent. It contains facts of interest and value respecting 
the cost of books and stationery furnished by one of the districts in 
his county. These figures alone are an unanswerable argument 
in favor of the plan of district purchase, if not of continued owner- 
ship: 

This last feature deserves special attention, as it seems to provide a very accepta- 
ble method of securing cheaper text-books, and through that a uniformity of books 
in a school. Districts ordering a quantity, or making proper arrangements with 
publishers or their agents, can easily and safely get books at but little more than 
one-half the retail rates now paid. For some time past district No. 6, of Fairfield, 
has purchased and loaned books to pupils, and the Lyons district, near Baraboo, has 
purchased and retailed books at cost to pupils. Reports from each of these dis- 
tricts speak well for these methods, so far as tried. Mr. Canfield, clerk of the Lyons 
district, has kitidly furnished me with the prices at which that district furnishes 
books, &c., to pupils: Ordinary text-books, 43 per cent, below ordinary retail rates; 
foolscap paper, 37)^ per cent, below; pencils, pens, and holders, 75 per cent, be- 
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low; inlt, 90 per cent, below. I would recommend that districts not wishing to 
take immediate action on this matter, appoint a committee to gather information 
concerning it and report at some future time. 

To the testimony given in my last report as to the remarkable 
pecuniary saving involved in the plan oi free-text books^ the advan- 
tages the plan offers in other respects, and the absence of the prac- 
tical difficulties in execution, which mainly exist only in imagina- 
tion, I might add many pages of fresh evidence. I select, however, 
from only two or three sources. 

It gives me pleasure to find, since the publication of the former 
report, that other western States, as well as eastern, have already 
anticipated Wisconsin in this reform. Over three hundred school 
districts in Kansas already furnish free books to the pupils, as do 
also some in Illinois. The action of those districts, as ihat of a few 
in our own State, seems to have been in advance of legislation on 
the subject, and to have been stimulated by spontaneous considera- 
tions of self-interest. I invite careful attention to the following 
extract from the annual report, for the present year (1875), of Hon. 
John Fraser, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Kansas: 

'* In performing this duty I invite attention to the following 
measures, which, with the remarks accompanying each, I recom- 
mend to the favorable consideration of the legislature, viz: 

•' First, That section 2, of an act entitled, 'An act to enable school 
districts to purchase sc&ool-district libraries,' approved Febuary 
28, 1870, be so amended as to read: 

'^ Sec. 2. The money so collected shall be used under the direction of the board 
of directors for the purchasing of a school-district library, and for no other purpose; 
and the district board, in the purchase of books, shall be confined to works of his- 
tory, biography, science, and travels, and auch text-books as are needed for the use of 
pupils attending the school or schools of the district: Provided, That said text-books 
shall not be changed oftener than once .n five years,, except on the petition of a majority 
of the voters of the district. 

"Remarks in Behalf of the Measure. — a. There are now 
nearly 5,000 school districts in the State. Persons who deal largely 
in the sale of text-books tell me that the average cost, at retail 
prices, of text-books to a district, is about $50 a j'^ear. According 
to these data, it will cost the people of the State, at retail prices, 
about $250,000 to supply the pupils of all our district schools with 
text-books during the ensuing year. By purchasing the books at 
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wholesale prices from publishers, a saving of abemt $75,000 may be 
effected for the year. By purchasing at what are called exchange 
rates, the needed supply of books may be obtained at a saving of 
about $125,000 for the year. 

" b. If text-books are owned by a school district, uniformity of 
text-books can be secured, in that district, without any trouble; 
and classes can be formed at the opening of the school, and pupils, 
on entering, can be classified without any waste of time arising 
from the negligence or unwillingness of parents or guardians to 
furnish text-books. 

"c. If all the school districts in the State owned their text-books, 
it would be a great relief to the numerous families that migrate 
from one part of the State to another. 

" d. According to the report of the past year, 338 school districts 
own their text-books. I know it to be a fact, that many districts 
have abstained from purchasing their text-books, simply because 
persons residing in the districts object that the transaction is not 
strictly in accordance with the intent of the library-act as it now 
stands on the statute book. 

'' e. Having conversed with many persons belonging to districts 
that own their text-books, I have learned from them that the plan 
works acceptably where it has been fairl}' tried. I have also learned 
that the plan has failed only where the clerks were not willing, or 
able, to attend to the business properly, or where the teachers did 
not look after the books properly during school term. 

"/. As the library-act is not compulsory, but permisssive, the 
proposed amendment, being in the interests of economy, should, 
in my judgment, become law, so that school districts where the ma- 
jority of the voters wish to avail themselves of its provisions, may 
be enabled to do so, without any apprehension as to the legality of 
the transaction. I fully believe that the passage of the act will be 
hailed with pleasure by a majority of the school districts in the 
State." 

Having ascertained that free text-books have been for many 
years furnished in the public schools of Batavia, 111., I recently 
addressed a letter to one of the school directors of that city, request- 
ing information as to the results of the free plan there, and elicited 
a reply, of which the essential portion is as follows: 

"Sib; — It has now been something over eight years since we 
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adopted this plan, and I will say that the patrons of the schools, 
the teachers, and directprs are all well pleased with the experiment. 
After the first supply, it costs from thirty to forty cents per pupil 
a year to keep the supply good. 

" We would not go back to the old system on any consideration. 
In addition to the cheapness of the system, much time is saved at 
the commencement of each term by getting the school in working 
order two or three days, or a week, perhaps, sooner than under the 
other plan. 

'*The teachers have control of the books. An account is kept 

with each pupil. If the books are not injured, except the natural 

wear and tear, no charge is made; otherwise a fine is collected^ 

enough to cover damages. 

" Yours, &c., 

"F. H. BUCK." 

Hon. H. N. Bolander, State Superintendent of California, in 
a lengthy discussion of the "text-book question," in his biennial 
report for 1874-75, quotes approvingly a large portion of the arti- 
cle on that subject in my own report of last year. He says in ref- 
erence to the "free" plan: "I feel confident that its adoption, if 
practicable, will materially reduce the cost of text-books." 

I re-quote from my former report the words of the educational 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly^ in the issue for November, 1874: 
'\Maine has had a long discussion on the question of uniform text- 
books, but never a law on the subject; tmd now the towns are sagely 
settling the matter for themselves by conferring the use of text- 
books free upon all scholars." 

And again, in the number for February, 1875, he says, while speak- 
ing of the school- reports of the difierent States: "Graded schools and 
a compulsory-attendance law are almost universally advocated, and 
uniformity of text-books is much dwelt upon: but, as New Eng- 
land has found out, the shortest way to arrive at this latter is for 
each town to confer the use of text-books free. Then each locality 
will possess its own, and teachers will not be, as now, tormented 
Vith the heterogeneous text-books brought by the poorer children, 
while the volumes themselves can be preserved, it is found, from 
the pollution too often scribbled over them bj^ thoughtless or 
vicious owners." 
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Thus, from Maine to California, this vexatious " Text-book ques- 
tion " seems to be in process of simple and satisfactory solution: • 

I reprint, in conclusion, some words of an editorial in a recent 
issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Education : 

''Free text-books are already to be found in some districts and 
towns of the State, and are giving great satisfaction. They will 
yet prevail. The saving of nearly one-half the original cost, the 
removal of the last exception to the absolute freedom of the schools, 
the economical use of books by successive classes, the less frequent 
changes when school boards have the responsibility of purchasing 
and caring for public property, instead of merely dictating what 
others shall purchase and care for, the absolute uniformity secured 
to the extent that is really essential, in* districts and townships, 
and the full and prompt equipment of the schools with books at 
the begining of the term, — these (and other) great and manifest ad- 
vantages will yet make free text-books everywhere the adjunct of 
free schools. In this belief we were supported by the formal ap- 
proval of the State convention of local superintendents last winter, 
we are supported by the most intelligent teachers of the State, by 
some of the ablest and most experienced superintendents of public 
instruction in the eastern States, by educational writers there, in- 
cluding the editor of the educational department of the Atlantic 
Monthly^ by successful trial there, and, most of all, by the plain 
teachings of political economy." 



^ 



STATE LIBRARY SYSTEM. 



The following articles appeared as editorials in the issues of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education for June and July, 1875. I 
cannot better present here the important subject of free libraries 
for the people than by reprinting what I last summer said through 
the more impersonal medium of the Journal, I invite earnest atten- 
tion to the subject: 

"The free library ought everywhere to be an adjunct and sup- 
plement to the free school. The knowledge and culture obtained 
in the latter are at best only a beginning. The time spent there is 
too brief, and the development of faculty too limited to justify us 
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in calling it more. A large part of that time is devoted to the ac- 
quisition of the mere art of reading the printed page. This art is ' 
often but imperfectly acquired. Some knowledge of arithmetical 
processes and of geography is added. TV hen the pupil has left 
school he is simply possessed of some of the keys of knowledge and 
culture, but not of much knowledge and culture themselves. His 
chief key is the knowledge of reading. With this properly used 
by him all things are possible. He may leave school when a mere 
boy, he may be poor and without influence, and his days may be 
filled with labor, but if he has a thirst for reading he can get unto 
himself through books a kingdom of knowledge, of thought, and of 
happiness. He may rise from obscurity to fame, from a humble 
forge to a great pulpit, from a stone mason to one of the first geol- 
ogists and authors of the age, from a barefoot mill-boy to a senator 
of peerless eloquence; or he may, with keen intellectual vision and 
a rare fund of acquired knowledge, be known no further than the 
boundaries of his own town. However this may be, he secures his 
kingdom. He becomes no common man. He sees what others do 
not see. He thinks as others do not think. He owns the world. 
The centuries are his. He is rich in his own knowledge, in his 
thoughts, in his emotions, in his means of recreation, in his means 
of solace. This is what a man may get and may become through 
books. 

"Wise men everywhere know this. The founders of our own 
State were wise men, and hence knew this. They accordingly 
made provision, as they supposed^ not only for common schools, 
academies, and normal schools, but for suitable libraries for the 
same. 

" The wisdom of this provision has been widely recognized in 
other States, Y et it is both a singular and melancholy faat that 
while State systems of instruction have been very effective in the 
organization and management of the school, they have generally 
failed in the organization and development 6f the equally useful 
and important library. If our own school system has imperfec- 
tions, it is nevertheless vigorous and promising. It is likely to 
fairly accomplish the ends for which it was designed. Our library 
system, on the other hand, has been from the beginnins: nearly a 
piece of incompetence and uselessness. While the schools are to- ^ 
day exerting a powerful influence in the State, the libraries are ex- 
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erting little or no influence. They are not to be found at all in the 
great majority of the districts. The number of both libraries and 
books is steadily dimishing. From over 40,000 volumes in 1850 
there was a decrease to only little more than 16,000 in 1874. In 
the latter year there were reported in the twenty-^four cities of Wis- 
consin only 1J840 volumes^ worth less than $3,000 — a paltry and dis- 
graceful showing. This condition of things would be peculiarly 
disgraceful were it not that it is also found in other States. Nota- 
bly in the State of New York the school library system is an in- 
creasing failure, as here; and that, too, with an annual distribution 
by the State of pecuniary aid for its support. 

" The cause of this failure is familiar to all who have investi- 
gated the subject, and can be told in few words. The school district 
is too small a unit of territory in which to establish and maintain a 
library of sufficient size and vigor to command respect and care^ and 
hence to secure its continuance. This is the chief difficulty. The 
district system that is injurious to the schools is nearly fatal to the 
libraries. The township system which would be useful to the 
former is indispensable to the success of the latter. 

" In 1859, the legislature of Wisconsin actually passed by a lars:e 
majority (51 to 10 in the Assembly, and 19 to 3 in the Senate) one 
of the most admirable library laws that ever ft»und a place on the 
statute-book of a State. This law would probably be conferring 
its incalculable benefits upon the State to-day if it had not met a 
violent and untimely death by the opening of the civil war two 
years later. It is the earnest hope of the present State Superin- 
tendent that he may aid in securing the re-enactment in substance 
of this wise law which was so creditable to the legislature of 1859, 
and to the enlightened zeal of his distinguished predecessor, the 
Hon. Lyman C. Draper. The history and character of this law 
will be set forth in the next number of the Journal^ — June Number, 

'' The two annual reports of Hon. Lyman C. Draper, fourth Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin, V7ere volumes of 
high educational value. Reports exhibiting greater industry and 
a clearer insight into the defects and needs of the educational sys- 
tem of the State have been prepared by no other incumbent of the 
office he held. His chief recommendations have stood the test of 
time, and either have already been or now ought to be incorporated 
into the school-laws of the State. Among these recommendations 
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were the county superintendency, the township system of school 
government, township school libraries, and a State board of edu- 
cation. 

" The chief need of the State Mr. Draper conceived to be a system 
of town school libraries, and it is his elaborate and admirable paper 
on this subject that constitutes the leading feature of his first re- 
port, that of 1858. So clearly and with such a wealth of authority 
and illustration did he set forth the value of libraries, and in par- 
ticular the superior excellence of the town over the district library 
system, that the legislature of 1859 passed with singular unanimity 
a law embodying his views and recommendations. 

" This law had the following four prominent and wise provisions: 

" *1. It provided a permanent town school library fund, by setting 
apart for the purpose ten per cent, of the school-fund income, sub- 
ject to apportionment in 1860, and annually thereafter, together 
with the proceeds of a special State tax, to be levied each year, of 
one-tenth of one mill on the dollar valuation of taxable property. 

" '2. It provided that this fund should be set apart specifically for 
establishing and replenishing toum school lil^raries. 

" *3. It provided that the books for these libraries should be pur- 
chased by public State authority, and not by the local school boards. 

'* '4. It provided that bound copies of the State laws, journal and 
documents, should be supplied to the town and city libraries created 
by the law.' 

" It was estimated that the library fund would amount immedi- 
ately to at least $35,000 annually, while it would of course increase 
with the increase of the school fund and of the taxable property of 
the State. 

" Two causes conspired to defeat the ends sought in the- passage 
of this law: 

'• First. The law itself failed to make specific provision for the dis- 
tribution of the fund and for the purchase and care of the books. 
Such details were unwisely left to the action of the succeeding leg- 
islature. They were embodied in a bill prepared with great care 
by a commission consisting of Hon. Henry Barnard, Hon. Lyman 
C. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Prof. J. L. 
Pickard, appointed by the legislature of 1859 to make a revision of 
the school-laws and to report the same to the succeeding legisla- 
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ture. This bill, however, failed to pass the Senate of 1860, and the 
library fund of that year remained in the treasury unused. 

" No action ^appears to have been taken respecting the law by 
the succeeding legislature, except to repeal the clause providing for 
the libraries a supply of bound copies of State laws, &c. 

^''Second. The time was inauspicious. The accumulation of the 
fund went on until the spring of 1862, when the legislature un- 
conditionally repealed the law and ordered the transfer to the gen- 
eral fund of the library money that had accrued from the tax, and 
to the school fund of the money that had been taken therefrom. 
As we are informed, through the courtesy of Hon. Ferdinand Kuehn, 
the present State Treasurer, the total amount so transferred March 
31, 1862, was $88,784.78. The immediate cause of the repeal was 
the fact that the nation was already unsteady from the first up- 
heavings of the earthquake of civil war. The instinct of self-pres- 
ervation swallowed up all other considerations, and the money that 
one law had dedicated to books, a later one rededicated to bullets. 
The beneficent library law went down, as so many other precious 
things went down, in that fiery struggle. 

" It is now thirteen years since the repeal of ^this law and the 
appropriation of the library money for other purposes. During all 
this time the district library system has been growing weaker. 
The books have steadily decreased in number, and throughout the 
State, as a whole, the libraries now exert next to no influence. 
The friends of education deplore this, and are again' looking about 
for some more popular, more efiBcient, and permanent plan, which 
shall afford to the masses of the people the rational enjoyment and 
the culture to be found in abundant and well-selected reading. 

" This plan, with a single modification, will be found in the old 
library-law of 1859. That modification is one of the vital features 
of the present high-school law, namely. State aid not taking the 
place of, but merely stimulating local action. Let the new library- 
law, then, create a system of strictly toiV7i and city libraries; let it 
piovide a permanent fund; let it offer' to every town and city to pay 
one»half the cost of an annual purchase of books within certain 
wise limits; let it infallibly secure good books and enforce proper 
care of the same^ and Wisconsin will have an added means of future 
greatness in the increased intelligence of her citizens, scarcely infe- 
rior in results to her present school system. 
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" ' Books,' said Superintendent Pickard, in his first annual report, 
' are direct educational agencies. They are teachers, often more po- 
tent than the living teacher. They are ever present, not confined 
to three or six months' work in each year, but constant compan- 
ions of the child, silently but surely molding the thoughts and 
fashioning the lives of their pupils. No agency aside from that of 
the living teacher, has done more than the school-library toward 
making good citizens. A taste for reading acquired in youth has 
done much toward furnishing the world with its best men.' " — 
July Number 

At the public opening of the free library in the city of Madison, 
on the evening of June 2, 1875, the following speech by the State 
Superintendent was among those presented on the interesting occa- 
sion: 

Mr. President: — I hold that the founding of a public library is 
one of the most admirable enterprises that can engage the attention 
of a community. Before costly public buildings, before parks, be- 
fore plans for laying out and adorning streets, before all other 
efforts at mere physical convenience or grace in city or village, 
should be wisely provided means for the culture of the people who 
dwell in it, or are to dwell in it. The school and the library should 
be the first creation and care. The school usually is the first. For 
this the founders of an American State or city usually make imme- 
diate provision. Certain sections of land in the State or certain 
lots in the city are sacredly dedicated in the very beginning to the 
purpose of public instruction. Few public buildings in either an- 
tedate those of the school. 

I have coupled the school and the library. Indeed, these were so 
coupled — were recognized as twin necessities — by the founders of 
our own State, who, in the organic constitution made joint provis- 
ion for " common schools " and . libraries^ for " academies and nor- 
mal schools " and libraries^ — as if the library was an indispensable 
adjunct to the school of whatever grade. I think these founders 
were right. Libraries are indispensable adjuncts or supplements to 
schools, if the latter are to be, in anything like the highest sense, 
fruitful in good results. 

Merely to kindle a love for knowledge, and to show how knowl- 
edge can be obtained, without providing a source whence it may be 
obtained, is like lighting a lamp that is nearly destitute of oil; or 
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it is to emulate the unwisdom of those who too frequently plant 
trees and think that in the planting alone th«y have fulfilled the 
whole law; whereas, neglecting all but its first requirement, secur- 
ing no permanent condition of growth, the fierce suns and mois- 
ture-robbing winds of later summer parch the earth, and the buds 
and leaves of the earlier season droop and perish untimely. 
foolish planting of trees, losing the reward of one labor because neg- 
lecting another consequent but easier one! foolish founding of 
schools, seeking to make good and wise and happy men by a little 
formal instruction in a few arts or sciences in childhood, and then 
dooming the instructed to perpetual isolation from the great foun- 
tain of knowledge, and light, and wisdom, and joy flowing from 
books! 

The best that the common school can do, beyond imparting the 
mystery of two or three practically useful arts, is to qualify its 
pupils for an intelligent and joyful use of good books. A nobler, 
happier result I cannot conceive. It is well to be thoroughly con- 
versant with the various branches of school lore, but it is decidedly 
better to be thoroughly in love with reading. Could the schools 
merely arouse this love in every youthful breast, their mission would 
be beneficent far beyond the present fact. 

Not in the least extravagant were the words of Sir John Her- 
schel: "If I were to pray for a taste," said he, "which should 
stand me in stead, under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go amiss, and the world frown 
upon me, it would be a taste for reading. Give a man this taste 
and you place him in contact with the best society in every period of 
history — ^with the wisest and the wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest, 
and the finest characters which have adorned humanity. You make 
him a denizen of all nation^, a contemporary of all ages. The 
world has been created for him. It is hardly possible but that his 
character should take a higher and better tone from the constant habit 
of associating with a class of thinkers, to say the least of it, above 
the average of human nature." Nor in the least extravagant was 
the speech of Fenelon, when he said that, " If all the riches of both 
the Indies ; if the kingdoms of Europe were laid at his feet, in ex- 
change for his love of reading, he would spurn them all." Rufus 
Choate said: " Happy is he who has laid up in youth, and held fast 
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in all fortune, a genuine and passionate love of reading. True balm 
of hurt minds; of surer and more healthful charm than ' poppy and 
mandragora,' or all the drowsy syrups of the world, — by that single 
taste, by that single capacity, he may bound in a rnoment into the 
still region of delightful studies and be at rest." 

With such sentiments book-lovers everywhere are in hearty sym- 
pathy, A humbler but no less devoted and enthusiastic lover of 
reading myself, I can add personal testimony that to this taste I 
owe the most substantial and enduring happiness I have known. 
And I will go further, and say that looking back from my present 
stand-point over the past years of my life, I owe to the quiet read- 
ing and study of books out of school life, much more than to the 
formal work of my technical education. The latter was probably 
as good as the average, but the best part of it was the acquirement 
of the ability to make good use of books after school and college 
life was left. No man here is a more faithful, a more gratefal devo- 
tee of reading. No one can rejoice more heartily in the enterprise 
that is here formally inaugurated to-night. No one believes more 
• profoundly in its great and increasing value to the people of this 
city. Madison is not behind other cities in useful and honorable 
entei prise, but Madison, in thus founding a large public library — 
free to all her citizens alike, rich and poor — performs the noblest 
act in her history. A new source of just pride is opened to her peo- 
ple — may I say it is a source of more personal pride? Nature made 
her charming lakes and almost unrivaled landscapes. The State 
built her graceful capitol and adorned her .delightful park. But to 
the city itself is due all the honor of establishing this free library, 
whi^h, like Minerva from the brain of Jove, appears to spring into 
being with full stature and panoply. 

For the city I rejoice at it. With the city I shall be proud of it. 
But with just pride and rejoicing come some other considerations of 
anxiety and regret. If I love books, 1 love rural life as much. The 
city has some peculiar charms for me, but the country has more. 
I love its quiet, its freedom, its healthful scenes and associations, its 
people. It appears to me that the country is a far better place in 
which to rear children than the city. Feeling and believing thus, 
I am jealous of the attractions of cities, and I look with sorrow and 
apprehension upon the change from rural to urban life, which is in 
all sections of the Union depleting the country of its best citizens. 
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From farms to cities and villages are constantly going the more in- 
telligent fomilies, the mor^ enterprising and useful. They go for 
the superior means of educittion, for better society, for a score of ad- 
vantages which cities possess and the country does not, but might 
and ought to possess. It is my conviction that when in this coun- 
try, as of old in the Roman Empire, all the intelligence and wealth 
shall be in cities, and the country shall be given over to mere la- 
borers — unintelligent, un progressive, serf-like — then the perils 
which beset republicanism will be much greater and more numer- 
ous than they are to-day. And the drift appears to be in this di- 
rection. New England shows melancholy evidences of it. Even 

here in the newer west we see the manifest beginnings of the 
change. 

To seek to give more advantages and attractions to country life 
appears to me one of the first and plainest duties of patriotism in 
this country. Under this view the educational facilities of the 
country ought to be trebled. Facilities for better and higher in- 
struction ought to be devised. To this end it occurred to me that 
a system of town high schools and a system of town libraries 
might be inaugurated which should be a means of giving greater 
value, dignity, and permanence to country life. The high-school 
plan received the approval of the last legislature and promises to 
become a success. The library scheme is one of the chief educa- 
tional efforts of the present year and will be a leading feature of 
the next annual report of the department of instruction. 

In this matter, however, I find I was so fully anticipated by a 
distinguished predecessor, and now honored resident of this city, 
that I hope to find comparatively easy the revival of a law that 
once, through his efforts, had place upon the statute-book. It would 
have wrought for Wisconsin the great blessings this free library 
will bring to its capital, but for the accident of a civil war, and I 
trust it will yet be in substance restored. 

I hope the report of the proceedings here to-night will fly on 
the wings of the wind, to every section of the State, will stir up 
emulation in many another city more destitute of books and book- 
lovers than this, and will aid somewhat in the speedy establishment 
of a State library system that shall at no distant day bless every 
village and township within its fair borders. — Journal of Educa- 
tion^ July^ 1S75. 
F SuPT. 
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A GEOIiOGICAL TEXT-BOOK. 

• 

As the Geological Survey of Wisconsin nears completion it se^m& 
proper for me here to express the desire of many of the more in- 
telligent and progressive teachers of the State, that the results of 
this survey should, to a certain extent, be rendered available for 
educational purposes. The general and increasing interest in those 
branches of knowledge and those processes of investigation known 
as " scientific, " has already influenced the educational courses and 
methods of our schools. The meagre curriculum of a generation 
ago satisfies neither the pupils nor the parents of the present day. 
A dry and tiresome memorizing of rules and disconnected facts has 
largely given place to an attractive and fruitful knowledge of laws, 
uses, relations, and causes. It is not the name and location of a 
city alone, but the reason of its location; not the mere existence and 
extent of a desert, but the cause and possible cure of its infertility; 
not the mere productions of a region, but the physical causes that 
conspire to create and govern those productions, and that render pos- 
sible the growth of others yet untried; it is these latter and other 
similar thinfi:s that add vitality and interest, and hence the greatest 
profit to the study of geography, a branch that has long been, and 
must always remain, one of the most important in the common- 
school curriculum. But geography at the present time is so inti- 
mately connected with, so largely based upon, geology, that with- 
out some knowledge of the latter a teacher is destitute of the key 
to much that is most interesting, instructive, and valuable in the 
former. 

This is especially true in the study of local geography, or that of 
the pupil's own township, county, and State, where investigation 
ought to descend far more minutely than elsewhere, into the de- 
tails of physical geography — the topography, drainage-system, 
soils, rocks, minerals, native vegetation, &c., of the region, a knowl- 
edge of which, ab being that of things close at hand, real, and prac- 
tical, would be fraught with vivid interest and permanent use- 
fulness. 

A fair knowledge on the part of the teacher of the general facts 
developed and arranged by the geological survey of the State, 
would greatly aid him in instructing even his primary classes in ge- 
ography. Without this knowledge, a sealed book to him is the 
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story of the prairies, bluffs, " openings," springs, rivers, lakes, rocks, 
and mines, that make up our diversified and beautiful State. All 
these may be within sight of the school-house, fertile in interest 
and instruction, ready to surprise, delight, and inspire the pupils 
by their history; but if the teacher cjinnot interpret them; he is to 
an unfortunate extent a mere " blind leader of the blind." He is 
most deficient when he should be most capable. He fails in that 
foundation-work which ought to be the best of all in the educa- 
tional structure. He violates, in a word, one of the most funda- 
mental and important of pedagogical laws. 

While that knowledge of the physical history of our State, 
which experts have been accumulating by systematic investigation, 
would be valuable to teachers in securing more fruitful methods 
and better results in even the lower grades of our schools; in the 
higher grades this knowledge might, with great profit, become a 
formal subject of study with the pupils themselves. Geology now 
ranks as one of tho most interesting and useful of the modern 
sciences. It has a large and rapidly increasing literature. Every 
college and university affords special facilities for its study. Not 
only great mining and manufacturing corporations, but States and 
nations are patrons of its chief masters. It has won its way to a 
recognized place in the curriculum of study in many secondary 
schools, both public and private; and publishers vie with one another 
in issuing the best and most popular text-books upon the subject. 

The innate attractiveness of the science has led many, whose 
elementary knowledge of it was obtained in schools, to continue 
the interest ther*^ first awakened, and to become afterwards amateur 
students and collectors. One or more such can now be found in 
almost every town and village in the State. No argument; is, there- 
fore, needed to show that geology properly forms a part of a good 
high-school or academic course of study. 

The question now arises, at the near completion of our own State 
survey, whether the best text-book on geology, for our own schools^ 
would not be one largely devoted to the facts and illustrations af- 
forded by the very soils, rocks, minerals, &c., upon which our school- 
houses are placed. This is a question of great interest, as I have 
already intimated, to many of the able and experienced teachers 
of the State. It has received the consideration of the Wisconsin 
Teachers' Association, and it is the opinion of that body that th« 
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State survey might be made of great educational value in our 
schools, if its results were rendered available to teachers and pupils 
in suitable form. 

The plan by which this might be accomplished has received care- 
ful consideration, and is briefly as follows: 

In the publication of geological reports it is customary to intro- 
duce chapters on general geology, physical geography, mineralogy, 
soils, native vegetation, natural waters, mining, smelting, and other 
subjects relating to tlie development of natural resources, that are 
of general interest or that are necessary to a proper understanding 
of the report. It is also necessary to provide some means by which 
those who are not familiar with the technicalities of the science 
may read the report intellijs:ently. This may be accomplished either 
bj'' a special chapter setting forth the elementary facts of the sci- 
ence, or by introducing throughout the volume explanatory phrases, 
foot-notes, frequent repetitions, and the circumlocution and vague- 
ness incident to the use of common language instead of the more 
precise terms of science. The third alternative, that of clothing 
the subject in scientific language, without explanation, is inadmis- 
sible, as it places the report beyond the reach of the larger mass of 
even our more intelligent citizens, who, while deeply interested in 
the subject, are unfamiliar with its technicalities. 

Now it is suggested that all this preliminary and explanatory mat- 
ter, together with the general geology, be gathered into one volume, 
suited to the wants of our schools, and of ordinary readers, as indi- 
cated above. 

The material thus collected, if arranged in a systematic manner, 
and clothed in clear and simple language, might constitute at once 
the first volume of the report and a text-book for our schools. 

The volume should consist of chapters relating to the leading 
geographical features of the State, its topography, its drainage-sys- 
tems, its soils, its native vegetation, its surface geology, its rocks 
and minerals, with clear descriptions of all the leading species, and 
instructions for distinguishing them, the industries relating to its 
material resources, as mining, smelting, &c., together with a clear 
and simple delineation of the geographical history of the State, 
involving general descriptions of each of the formations, their na- 
ture, method of formation, and leading mineral and organic con- 
tents. To this should be added a very brief sketch of the forma- 
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tions wanting in Wisconsin, so as to make the volume an epitome 
of geological history. 

Such a volume would be at once an introduction, key, and glos- 
sary to the whole report, the remaining portion of which could be 
presented with much greater clearness, exactness, and, at the same 
time, brevity. 

In the preparation of the abov^ I acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, of Beloit College, who furnished at my 
request the outline features of the volume suggested, and whose 
language I have chiefly used in the description of the work. 



A STATE SCHOOL-TAX. 

BY J. B. PRADT, ASSISTANT STATE SUPT. 

[A portion of the following excellent presentation of the impor- 
tance of a State tax for common schools was originally prepared by 
Mr. Pradt, as an editorial in the Journal of Education. At my 
request he enlarged and revised it for the present purpose. I speak 
for it careful consideration. — e. s.] 

No school measure yet untried in this State seems so likely to 
result in great good as a State school-tax. It would certainly prove 
most beneficent, if accompanied with other wise measures. It 
would constitute the Archimedean lever by which our whole school 
system would be elevated. 

A chief obstacle in the way of school improvement and eflSciency, 
is the single-district system which has come to us from New Eng- 
land, through New York and Michigan. It is a poor system at the 
best, but especiall}'' so for our newer States, and is rendered doubly 
inefficient where, as in this State, the schools are supported mainly 
by local tax. For one district where enlightened and liberal meas- 
ures prevail, there are five of an opposite character. Not only is lit- 
tle money raised and expended, but the chances are that it is not ex- 
pended wisely, whether in the erection of school-houses, in the pur- 
chase of appliances needed, or in the employment of teachers. 

It is but fair to say, however, that in the poorer and more sparsely 
settled parts of the State, the people, however enlightened, and 
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however desirous to do so, cannot, as a rule, maintain good schools. 
They have not the means either to provide for a sufficient amount 
of schooling, or to obtain o^ood teachers. The distribution of the 
income of the school fund has but little eflfect in bettering this 
state of things. It does not in all cases — though the exceptions 
are rare — operate as a sufficient stimulus to keep the schools open 
for the required five months; and though nearly all districts now 
have this amount of schooling (and many would gladly have more,) 
the small sum of money received from the State is not enough to 
make any appreciable difference in the quality of the school. This 
will be evident when it is remembered that the amount is now but 
little more than $26, on an average, for each district, and is likely 
to grow less as districts multiply and population increases. It is 
enough to eke out the summer school an additional month, and 
that is about all that can be said, except that it forms a slight bond 
of sympathy, a feeble pulse of life, between the heart and the ex- 
tremities of the school system. 

Now, if the schools were supported to an important extent by a 
State tax, say to the amount of one-half the expense, the State might 
with reason claim the right to exercise a close supervision and a 
large measure of control over them. She, could insi&t on a mini- 
mum at least, of six months school; she could require that the 
school-houses be at least decent, and fairly furnished with all they 
need. With a moderate building fund at her disposal — and who 
will show us how this can best be created? — she could secure in the 
future a much better grade of school-houses than we now have. 
And if in connection with all this we could have the needed improve- 
ment in organization, the abolition of the single-district incubus, 
there would be but one thing more wanting to make our schools 
what they ought to be. That one thing is indeed the vital and all- 
important thing, but it is not unattainable; we mean a supply of 
suitable teachers for all the schools. This can be brought about in 
time, if our normal-school system is held true to its legitimate 
purpose, and if the large and increasing income of its fund is not 
frittered away upon visionary projects and unwise expenditures. 

Upon these collateral points much more might be said, but not 
now. All are essential parts of a complete whole, for the several 
parts or factors of a complete school system are: A sufficient and 
efficient money basis; a compact and efficient organization, such as 
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admits of proper gradatioji and courses of study; effective superyis- 
ion; suitable and well appointed school-houses, including apparatus 
and texfc-bopks, competent and more permanent teachers, and pro- 
vision for the promotion of teachers, and for their support when 
past labor. And last, but not least, wisdom and steadiness in the 
development and building up of the system are essential, and this 
implies the avoidance of hasty and ill-considered changes or experi- 
ments. 

The improvements suggested cannot all of them, or any one of 
them, be realized at a single bound; on the contrary, long and per- 
sistent labor is needed to bring them about. The earnest friends of 
•education will do well to look into this matter of a State tax care- 
fully, discuss it, and make it familiar to the people, and thus help 
forward the desire of the State Superintendent that it may receive 
an intelligent consideration at the hands of the next legislature. 

To this end it is well to be familiar with the objections that niay 
probably be urged against it. And first it will be said: People ap- 
preciate what they pay for. If they raise the money themselves 
which they expend for schools, they will take more interest in them. 
If the State furnishes the means wholly, or in any large degree, 
the interest will be diminished in proportion. 

To this it may be replied, that if a school-tax is raised as a State 
tax, it does not cease to be a tax falling upon every tax-payer alike, 
■in proportion to his taxable property. It would be levied, col- 
lected, and paid into the State treasury as a separate tax, and its 
object would be distinctly known and understood. It would not 
•displace but diminish the local school-tax, and one of its beneficial 
effects would be to render more equal the burden of public educa- 
tion. At present this burden falls heavily upon the poorer and 
more sparsely settled portions of the State; but as public education 
LS for the general and not merely for local benefit — is indeed a pub- 
lic necessity — something indispensable to the prosperity and per- 
petuity of the State — it is but just that the State as a whole should 
largely provide for this necessity, as is done in regard to other im- 
portant public interests; and the unwisdom of so long neglecting 
to recognize this principle in the matter of the public schools, can- 
jiot but strike forcibly every refiecting mind. 

At this point rises the second objection. Some will urge that a 
fState school-tax imposes a burden upon certain localities and indi- 
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viduals from which they do not reap a corresponding benefit; that 
money collected in one quarter would go to benefit another. To a 
certain extent this would be true: and in the fact lies ihe wisdom, 
the beneficence, and we may add the justice of the measure. Society 
cannot, exist a State cannot be founded and flourish in prosperity, 
on principles of selfishness. The most strenuous olgectors to a 
State school-tax would be those tax-payers who habitually urge 
small local taxes, advocate the minimum of school terms and the 
hiring of the cheapest teachers. Such persons stand in their own 
light. Men of more expanded views, who vote and pay liberal taxes 
at home, will be the first to welcome the idea of a State school-tax, 
as tending to diffuse the blessings of education more equally and 
efficiently. 

Moreover, those individuals and communities which are noted for 
intelligence as well as wealth, understand perfectly well that liberal 
taxation for whatever promotes the general good is no impoverish- 
ment to the tax-payer; and that this is especially true of taxes for 
the support of such institutions as tend to enhance public intelli- 
gence and morality ; they know that Milwaukee and Chicago, and 
all other centers of wealth, would soon be among the things that 
were, if the country around them and tributary to them were to 
relapse into barbarism. Let us, then, earnestly defend a State 
school-tax. 



THE STATE UNIVERSITY AND THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

I have already referred to the flourishing condition of the univer- 
sity and the normal schools. Wisconsin has no surer ground of 
hope for the future of education within her borders than these now 
firmly established, wisely conducted, and increasingly popular 
schools at the head of her educational system. The history of edu- 
cation in all countries incontestably shows that development and 
progress in this field work from above downward. It is the uni- 
versity or college that stimulates the academy, the high school, 
and the common school. The first school to be founded for the 
elevation of an ignorant people, or for the preservation of the vir- 
tue and intelligence of an enlightened one, is the college and not 
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the common school. The common school grows out of the college 
as a bud from the parent stem. 

The pilgrim fathers understood this truth, and founded a college 
as the first school in New England. Frederick William knew 
this, and began the regeneration of Prussia by founding the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. The first legislators of Michigan and Wisconsin 
knew it, and among their very earliest acts was the establishment 
of universities as the central lights of their respective school sys- 
tems. Yet Michigan and Wisconsin were but intelligently follow- 
ing the examples set them, in some form or another, by the older 
States at the east. Massachuseths had its Harvard, Connecticut its 
Yale, Rhode Island its Brown, New Jersey its Princeton, and every 
eastern or southern State one or more colleges nearly co-eval with 
the history of the State or colony itself. 

Moreover, these higher institutions early justified their being. 
Their graduates shared largely and wisely in making the early history 
of the colonies and of the nation. It is well in the coming Centen- 
nial year to know that the old Continental Congress was more large- 
ly composed of highly educated men, in its various sessions, than 
* the Federal Congress afterwards, during any similar number of 
years. More than one-third, or 118 out of 350, were college grad- 
. ates. Massachusetts was represented by seventeen graduates; Con- 
necticut, by eighteen; New Jersey, by eleven; Pennsylvania, by 
thirteen; Maryland, by seven; Virginia, by nineteen, &c. Just 
one-half the delegates who signed the Declaration of Independence 
were college graduates. A large proportion of the members who 
were not graduates were, nevertheless, highly educated in good 
classical schools. 

Native genius gave to a few, like Franklin, position and influence, 
but they were comparatively insignificant in number beside the 
" host of illustrious men who had the advantage of a college train- 
ing." The New York Evening Post^ the excellent authority to which 
I owe these figures, is inclined to the belief " that the great weight 
of influence was with these men, and that the efficient conduct of 
the war was eminently the result of their wisdom and patriotism." 

It is probably not less wise for a State in the hundredth year of 
our national independence to promote the interests of higher cul- 
ture, than in the first year. It is probably even wiser. 

I hold, therefore, that the policy which founded, and has so well 
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fostered thus far the university and the normal schools of Wiscon- 
sin, is a wise and enlightened policy, having in view the welfare of 
all the schools, and the interests of all the people. A liberal policy 
toward them should be continued, whether in the way of that 
material aid which the further development of the university 
may require, or in the way of general measures of enlightened leg- 
islation that may be demanded alike by the future growth of all 
these schools. 

Having been a member, ex-officiOy of both the^ university and nor- 
mal boards for the past two years, I speak confidently, from knowl- 
edge, of the uniformly judicious and enlightened management that 
controls these institutions. I have seen little to criticise, much to 
commend and admire. It is partly my experience with these boards 
that convinces me of the wisdom of putting the interests of the 
common schools of the State under the like permanent, uniform, 
and systematic control of a State board. Of this I have already 

spoken. 

I would call especial attention to the various university reports 

elsewhere given in this volume, and to the detailed report, with its 

accompanying documents, of the faithful and eflScient president of 

the normal board, Hon. Wm. Starr. 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

now four in number, are enjoying great prosperit}', and are per- 
forming, in their sphere, a work of incalculable value to the com- 
monwealth. Results have abundantly shown the wisdom of es- 
tablishing several of these schools in various parts of the State, in- 
stead of a single one at a central point. Their influence is now 
widely extended, reaching iiearly every county. Their popularity 
fills their halls with eager students, even beyond the capacity of 
buildings and faculties. Hence frequent enlargements have from 
time to time been rendered necessary. An addition to the building 
at Whitewater,^ now in process of erection, will nearly double the 
capacity and facilities of the school. 

The question of the proper functions of normal schools is one 
much discussed by educational men. I had hoped to give this sub- 
ject consideration in the present report, but deem it wiser to defer it 
until a succeeding one, and ui^til I have had an opportunity to per- 
sonally inspect schools of this class in the eastern States and in 
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Canada. Such inspection I hope to make some time during the 
coming'year. 

I am, however, well grounded in the conviction that, for some 
years to come, the normal schools of the west, at least, must con- 
tinue to do, not merely professional or technical work, but a 
large amount of that academic work in which they are now en- 
gaged. Upon the basis of superior instruction in the common and 
academic branches must be placed the professional attainments, 
which theory may perhaps assert are alone legitimate from these 
schools, but which facts show cannot be separated from the neces- 
sary antecedent preparation. 

Our own schools, therefore, in the light of such evidence as I 
now have, are doing not only a service to the State fully worth the 
money they cost, but are performing a legitimate service in their 
present happy union of academic and normal instruction. 



COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

In m}'' former report I presented, at considerable length, my rea- 
sons for opposing a general legislative gnactment to secure the at- 
tendance of children at school. Those reasons still appear to me 
sound. Indeed, the experience of another year with compulsory 
laws in those States where they have been enacted, only confirms, 
in the fullest manner, the conclusions to which I then arrived. 

Already there are signs that this drift toward compulsion is rap- 
idly abating. A year ago the papers of this and other States were 
constantly advertising, either by allusion or by express recommend- 
ation, this "universal panacea" for the ills that ignorance is heir 
to. The State of New York, in particular, was the favored ground 
on which the friends of compulsion were about to win their great- 
est triumph. That great State, coming in the wake of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Texas, Nevada, and California, seemed to be al- 
most putting the seal of national approval upon this simple method 
of banishing illiteracy and its attendant brood of evils. 

That a compulsory law was to take effect January 1, 1875, in 
that State, was heralded by the press of the entire country. Pre- 
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pared in the light of the experience of other States, it was supposed 
the law of New York was the most practicable yet enacted for the 
end sought, and that its enforcement would mark an era in educa- 
tional legislation and history in this country. 

Partly as the result of this action of the Empire State, and partly 
from the general popular impulse which had enacted compulsory 
laws in the other States above mentioned, the press of Wisconsin 
one year ago quite largely called for a similar enactment from the 
the legislature about to convene. 

A marked change appears to have come over the minds of those 
who so recently were here the enthusiastic advocates of compulsory 
education. I am not aware that any paper in Wisconsin has called 
upon the legislature of 1876, for such an enactment. Indeed, the 
only paragraph respecting the subject, current in the press of the 
State, as far as my observation has extended, is the following: 

The compulsory-education law does not seem to work as well in New York as 
was anticipated . The nine officers appointed to execute the law in the city draw 
salaries amounting to $14,000. Out of 15,000 children known in January to be 
truants, only 356 have been thus far compelled to attend school, &c. 

It can hardly be questioned that compulsory legislation is now 
substantially a proved and admitted failure in every State in which 
it has been tried. It will doubtless be one or two years j'et before 
its friends will everywhere admit this as frankly as it is admitted 
in Michigan, where, as I last year -showed, compulsion has been 
tried under the most favorable circumstances. The evidence, how- 
ever, is so rapidly accumulating that none but the blind will be 
much longer disposed to deny it. As the freshest specimens of this 
evidence that have fallen under my observation I give the following, 
from California and New York, respectively. An editorial in a late 
number of the Los Angeles Schoolmaster^ (Nov. 10, 1875,) shows that 
in California, as in Michigan, the failure is complete: 

The next legislature will undoubtedly repeal this law, which now stands as a dead 
letter on the statute books. The fact that it is a dead letter, and that it cannot be 
enforced in any part of the State, is a sufficient reason for its repeal. 

A few trustees posted the printed circulars sent to them by the State Superinten- 
dent, but we have not heard or read of a single instance in which the law has been 
carried out. * * * 

California with its large area and sparse population, is not ready for a compulsory 
law, even if it comes to us with the recommendation of the States in which it has 
been tried, under circumstances seemingly favorable for its enforcement. The law 
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has disappointed the hopes of its friends wherever it has been adopted. Experience 
shows that parents will not comply with its requirements, and officers cannot be 
found who will enforcs its penalties. 

The legislature will reflect the sentiments of the people by repealing a law so un- 
suited to the present condition of the State, and in snch plain violation of the spirit 
of our free institutions. 

The annual report of Hon. Henry Kiddle, city superintendent 
of schools, of the city of New York, for the year ending December 
31, 1875, says: 

The law includes the double character of a truant law and a compulsory-education 
law proper. The provisions with rega'rd to truancy and vagrancy have been to some 
•extent enforced, but those which have in view the compelling of parents and guard- 
ians to send their children to school, or to have them instructed at home, do not 
appear to have been enforced at all. The truant agents, under the direction of the 
superintendent of truancy, have been exceedingly active and zealous in the work 
of investigating the causes of the absence of all pupils, between the ages of eight 
and fourteen, belonging to the primary or grammar schools, who have been reported 
hj the principals as truants, or whose absence was protracted and not accounted for. 
In this manner, many children absent from school without the knowledge of their 
parents, have been returned to the schools; and by this means not only has the at- 
tendance of pupils been somewhat increased, but the amount ot truancy in the 
schools diminished, since other children have been deterred from playing truant by 
the greater certainty of detection, as well as, in some cases, by the fear of being 
sent to the BandalFs Island school, as incorrigible. 

No other effect than this, has, in my opinion, been produced by the enforcement 
of the law, necessarily incomplete as it has been this year, except, perhaps, an indirect 
iniQuence exerted upon the minds of parents and guardians, to induce them to send their 
children to the schools with greater frequency and regularity. 

It is but fair, perhaps, to attribute a part of the increase of attendance and the 
diminution of absenteeism reported above to the operation, direct or indirect, of this 
law. The real value and efficacy of this law, however, have still to be tested. 

It will be observed that a distinction is here made between a 
truant law and a general compulsory law; and very properly, too. 
A good truant law is a law that should be upon the statute books 
of eveiy well regulated State, and I respectfully suggest and recom- 
mend the 'passage of such a law. In summing up the proposed 
*' remedies for ignorance and crime," in my former report, I said : 

" After the schools have been made thus attractive, eflScient, and 
free, and after wise supervision has done its proper work, there will 
still remain a very small fractional portion of the children of the 
State upon whom the strong hand of compulsion must be laid. 
These will be chiefly in cities, and will be almost exclusively the 
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children, not merely of poor, but of dissolute and vicious parents. 
Special truant laws, applicable to such children and to such places, 
will compel attendance in the ordinary public schools, or in cases 
of peculiar parental or juvenile incorrigibility, will separate children 
from parents, consigning the former to special reformatory schools, 
away from the home influences that perpetually degrade and harden 
the character already peculiarly prone to evil through the laws of 
heredity." 

I am also constrained to repeat, as another " remedy for ignor- 
ance," and a safeguard for the State, the two closing paragraphs of 
the article on " compulsory education " in my former report. I do 
this because I am very deeply convinced of the wisdom of the em- 
bodied recommendation, and because the recommendation itself has 
recently chanced to meet signal and unlooked-for endorsement by 
the chief executive of the nation. 

" There is an indirect means by which]absolute illiteracy might be 
diminished, education honored, politics somewhat purified, and the 
State in general benefited. I refer to the limitation of the priv- 
ilege of suffrage by an educational qualification. It is admitted 
that universal intelligence is the only foundation-rock upon which 
to base a democratic republic. In such a government an unintelli- 
gent voter — an integral sovereign of the commonwealth without 
the first and simplest qualification of sovereignty — is an anomaly 
that should not be permitted. There is no greater, no more danfi;er- 
ous political absurdity than the ballot in the hands of men who can- 
not even read it, — much less read the laws they blindly and blunder- 
ingly aid in enacting and modifying, and the constitution that di- 
rects and limits their powers. To convince us of this we need not 
the examples of Spain, Mexico, the South American republics, and 
the nearer and even more pitiable illustrations in some of our own 
southern States. 

"To secure to the franchise that simplest degree of intelligence 
which is compatible with wise and honest government, I ^ould not 
ask that the elective privilege should be taken from any man now 
possessing it; but I boldly, and unequivocally, and emphatically, 
and with a deep conviction of its eminent justice and wisdom, de- 
clare my belief that the State ought to fix a time in the near fature 
after which no more illiterate recruits shall be received into the 
ranks of its sovereign rulers — that after such time no man shall 
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deposit a ballot who cajinot read the ballot. This I believe to be 
due to the cause of good government, due to the interests of educa- 
tion, due as an example to unfortunate sister States, due finally to 
the example of that mother of republics, educated and thrifty New 
England. 



ABSTRACT OF THE EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF WIS- 
CONSIN. 

Wisconsin, from 1818 to 1836, formed part of Michigan Terri- 
tory. In the act of Congress, approved April 20, of the latter year, 
establishing a separate territorial government, it was ordained that 
the existing laws of the Territory of Michigan should be extended 
over the new territory, so far as compatible with the provisions of 
the act, subject to alteration or repeal by the new government cre- 
ated. The school-code of Michigan thus naturally became the 
original code of Wisconsin. 

Although modified in some of its provisions almost every year, 
this imperfect code continued in force until the adoption of the 
State constitution in 1848. In that constitution was laid the 
broad foundation of our present system. Therein the school fund 
was created. Therein it was declared that common schools should 
be free to all children between 4 and 20 years of age. Therein the 
general supervision of public instruction was vested in a State Su- 
perintendent. 

The school- fund then created has five distinct sources, the first of 
which is, however, the principal one: 

(1.) Income from the proceeds of lands granted by the United 
States to the State for educational purposes. 

(2.) All moneys accruing from forfeiture or escheat. 

(3.) All fines collected in the several counties for breach of the 
penal laws. 

(4.) All moneys paid for exemption from military duty. 

(5.) Five per cent on the sale of government lands. 

At the first session of the the State legislature, in 1848, acts were 
passed which carried out to a degree the educational provisions of 
the constitution. A law was then enacted to provide for the elee- 
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tiou and define the duties of a State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The laws of that session created also a district board, 
consisting of a, moderator, director, and treasurer; created the office 
of town su peri a ten dent; provided for the creation of town libraries, 
and for the distribution of the school fund. The present school 
law of Wisconsin is substantially that passed by the legislature of 
1848, and which went into operation May 1, 1849. The most im- 
portant change that has since been made was the abolition of the 
office of town superintendent and the substitution therefor of the 
county superintendency. This change took effect January 1, 1862.' 



INCREASE OF THE SCHOOL-FDND I 

The first annual report of the State Superintendent, for the year 
1849, gives the income of the school fund for that year as $588, or 
.eight and three-tenth mills per child. Milwaukee county received 
the largest amount, $69.68, and St. Croix county the smallest, 
twenty-four cents. The average in the State was forty-seven cents 
per district. 

The following table will show at a glance the quinquennial in- 
crease in the income of the fund, the corresponding increase in 
the number ,of school children, and the apportionment per child, 
from 1849 to the present year, 1876, inclusive: 



Year. 


No. children 
of sehool-Ege. 


Income of 
Bchool-fimd 


Rule per 
cliiia. 




70,457 
92,105 
18G,085 
288,984 
33S,582 
412.481 
4.^0,304 


3B88 00 
47,716 "0 
125,906 02 
184,649 Tfi 
151.813 34 
159,271 38 
134,624 64 

































THE STATE UHIVEESITY. 

In his message to the first territorial legislature, in 1836, Gov. 
Dodge recommended asking from Congress aid for the establish- 
ment of a State educational institution to be governed by the legis- 
lature. This was the first official action looking to the establish- 
ment of ^ State university. That same legislature passed an act to 
establish and locate the Wisconsin university at Belmont, in the 
county of Iowa. 

The legislature at its second session, the following year, passed 
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an act which w^s approved January 19, 1838, establishing " at or 
near Madison, the seat of government, a university for the purpose 
of educating youth, the name whereof shall be ' The University of 
the Territory of Wisconsin.' " 

A resolution was also passed at the same session, directing the 
territorial delegate in Congress to ask of that body an appropriation 
of $20,000 for the erection of the buildings of said university, and 
also to appropriate two townships of vacant land for its endowment. 
Congress accordingly appropriated, in 1838, seventy-two sections, or 
two townships, for the support of a " Seminary of learning in the 
territory of Wisconsin," and this was afterwards confirmed to the 
State for the use of the university. 

No provision, however, was made for the final establishment of 
the university until ten years later, when the State was organized. 
Congress, as has been said, had made a donation of lands to the 
Territory for the support of such an institution, but these lands 
could not be made available for that purpose until the Territory 
should become a State. The State constitution, adopted in 1848, 
declared that provision should be made for the establishment of a 
State university, that the proceeds of all lands donated by the 
United States to the State for the support of a university should 
remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which should be appropri- 
ated to its support. 

The State legislature, at its first session, passed an act, approved 
July 26, 1848, establishing the University of Wisconsin, defining 
its location, its government, its various departments, and authoriz- 
ing the regents to purchase a suitable site for the buildings, and to 
proceed to the erection of the same after having obtained from the 
egislature the approval of plans. This act repealed the previous 
act of 1838. 

The regents were soon after appointed, and their first annual 
report was presented to the legislature January 30, 1849. This re- 
port announced the selection of a site, subject to the approval of 
the legislature, announced the organization of a preparatory de- 
partment, and the election of a chancellor or president. The uni- 
versity was thus organized, with John H. Lathrop, president of the 
university of Missouri, as its first chancellor, and John W. Sterling 
as principal of the preparatory department, which was opened 
G SuPT. 
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February 6, 1849. Chancellor Lathrop was not formally inaugu- 
rated until January 16, 1850. 

Owing to the short-sii^hted policy of the State in locating with- 
out due care, and in appraising and selling so low the lands of the 
original grant, the fund produced was entirely inadequate to the 
support of the institution. Congress therefore made, in 1864, an 
additional grant of 72 sections of land for its use. These, however, 
were located and sold in the same inconsiderate and unfortunate 
manner, for so low a price as to be a means of inducing immigra^ 
tion, indeed, but not of producing a fund adequate for the support 
of a successful State University. Of the 92,160 acres comprised in 
the two grants, there had been sold prior to September 30, 1866, 
74,178 acres for the sum of $264,570.13, or at an average price of 
but little more than $3.50 per acre.* 

Besides this, the State had allowed the university to anticipate 
its income to the extent of over $100,000 for the erection of build- 
ings. By a law of 1862 the sum of $104,339.43 was taken from its 
fund (already too small) to pay for these buildings. The resulting 
embarrassment made necessary the re-organization of 1866, which 
added to the slender resources of the institution the agricultural- 
college fund, arising from the sale of lands donated to the State by 
the congressional act of 1862. 

ITS BUILDINGS. 

The first university building erected was the north dormitory, 
which was completed in 1851. This is 110 ieet in length by 40 in 
breadth, and four stories in height. The south dormitory, of the 
same size, was completed in 1855. The main central edifice, know^ 
as university hall, was finished in 1859. The ladies' college, the 
last erected, was completed in 1872. This latter was built with an 
appropriation of $50,000, made by the legislature in 1870 — the 
first actual donation the university had ever received from the State. 
The legislature of 1875 appropriated $80,000 for the erection of 
Science Hall, a building to be devoted to instruction in the physical 
sciences. The foundations and basement story of this are already 
completed, and the entire building is to be ready for occupancy in 
the fall of 1876. 

^Compare the price obtained for the lands of the university of Michigan. The 
first sale of those lands averaged $22.85 per acre, and brought in a singl e year ( 1837, ) 
(150 }447.90. Sales w ere made in succeeding years at, $15, $17, and $19 per acre. 
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The growth of this institution during the past twelve 3'ears, and 
especially since its reorganization in 1866, has been rapid and sub- 
stantial. Its productive fund on the 30th day of September, 1875, 
aside from the agricultural-college fund, was $222,255.89. The 
combined university and agricultural funds amounted, at the same 
date, to $458,389.79. An act of the legislature in 1867 appropriated 
to the university income for that year, and annually for the next 
ten years, the sum of $7,303.76, being the interest upon the sum 
taken from the university fund by the law of 1862 for the erection 
of buildings, as before mentioned. Chapter 100, of the general 
laws of 1872, also provides for an annual State tax of $10,000 to 
increase the income of the university. Its entire income from the 
combined funds, and from the two legislative appropriations men- 
tioned, and from tuition and room-rent, was for the year ending 
September 30, 1875, $56,590.65. 

The university has a faculty of over thirty professors and instruct- 
ors, and during the past year — 1874-5 — it had in its various depart- 
ments 411 students. The law department, organized in 1863, has 
since been in successful operation. Ladies are admitted into all the 
departments and classes of the university. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The' Agricultural College fund, granted to the State by the con- 
gressional act of 1862, was by a subsequent legislative enactment 
(1866) applied to the support, not of a separate agricultural college, 
but of a department of agriculture in the existing university, thus 
rendering it unnecessary for the State to erect separate buildings 
elsewhere. 

Under the provisions of chapter 114, laws of 1866, the county of 
Dane issued to the State, for the purpose of purchasing an experi- 
mental farm, bonds to the amount of $40,000. A farm of about 
200 acres, adjoining the university grounds, was purchased, and a 
four years' course of study provided, designed to be thorough and 
extensive in the branches that relate to agriculture in connection 
with its practical application upon the experimental fiirm. 

The productive agricultural-college fund has increased from 
$8,061.85, in 1866, to $236,133.90, in 1875,— the latter sum showing 
a decrease during the preceding year of seventeen cents, but an in- 
crease during the two years anterior to 1874, of about $30,000. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The propriety of making some special j provisions for the instruc- 
tion of teachers was acknowledged in the very organization of the 
State, a provision for normal schools having been embodied in the 
constitution itself, which ordains that after the support and main- 
tenance of the common schools is insured the residue of the school 
fund shall be appropriated to academies and normal schools. 

The State legislature in its first session in 1848, in the act estab- 
lishing the University of Wisconsin, declared that one of the four 
departments thereof should be a department of the theory and 
practice of elementary instruction. 

The tirst normal school, so called-, ever chartered in the State, 
was incorporated by the legislature at its second session, the follow- 
ing year, under the title of the " Jefferson County Normal School." 
This, however, was never organized. 

The refi:ents when organizing the university, at their meeting in 
1849, ordained the establishment of a normal professorship, and de- 
clared that in organizing the normal department it was their fixed 
intention '' to make the University of Wisconsin sub^diary to the 
great cause of popular education by making it, through its normal 
department, the nursery of the educators of the popular mind, and 
the central point of union and harmony to the educational inter- 
ests of the commonwealth." They declared that instruction in the 
normal department should be free to all suitable candidates. Little 
was accomplished, however, in this direction during the next ten 
years. 

In 1857 an act was passed by the legislature appropriating twen- 
ty-five per cent, of the income of the swamp-land fund " to nor- 
mal institutes and academies under the supervision and direction of 
a board of regents of normal schools," who were to be appointed 
in accordance with ths provisions of the act. Distribution of this 
income was made to such colleges, academies, and high schools as 
maintained a normal class, in proportion to the number of pupils 
passing a successful examination conducted by an agent of the 
board. 

In 1859, Dr. Henry Barnard, who had become chancellor of the 
university, was made agent of the normal regents. He inaugu- 
rated a system of teachers' institutes and gave fresh vigor to the 
normal work throughout the State. Resigning, however, on ac- 
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count of ill health, within less than two years, Prof. Chas. H. Al- 
len succeeded him as as:ent of the normal regents, and was elected 
principal of the normal department of the university, entering up- 
on his work as the latter in March, 1864. He managed the de- 
partment with signal ability and success, but at the end of one or 
two years resigned. 

Meantime the educational sentiment of the State had manifested 
itself for the establishment of separate normal schools. 

In 1865, the legislature passed an act repealing that of two years 
before, and providing instead that one-half of the swamp-land 
fund should be set apart as a normal-school fund, the income of 
which should be applied to establishing and supporting normal 
schools under the direction and management of the board of nor- 
mal regents, with a proviso, however, that one-fourth of such in- 
come should be annually transferred to the common-school fund in- 
come, until the latter should amount annually to $200,000. This 
proviso was repealed by the legislature of 1870, and the entire in- 
come of one-half the swamp-land fund has since been devoted to 
normal school purposes. 

During the same year proposals were invited for aid in the estab- 
lishment of a normal school, in money, land, or buildings, and 
propositions from various places were received and considered. 

In 1866, the board of regents was incorporated by the legislature. 
In the same year Platteville was conditionally selected as the site of 
a school, and as there was already a productive fund of about 
$600,000, with an income of over $30,000, and a prospect of a steady 
crease as the lands were sold, the board decided upon the policy of 
establishing several schools, located in different parts of the State. 

In pursuance of this policy there have already been completed 
and are now in very successful operation the following : 

Platteville Normal School, opened October 9, 1866. 

Whitewater Normal School, opened April 21, 1868. 

Oshkosh Normal School, opened September 19, 1871. 

River Palls Normal School, opened September 2, 1875. 

It is believed that the normal-school system of Wisconsin rests 
upon a broader and more secure basis than the corresponding sys- 
tem of any other State. That basis is an independent and perma- 
nent fund which has already reached nearly a million dollars. The 
precise amount of this securely invested and productive fund was, 
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September 30, 1875, $976,364.34:, showing au increase during the 
previous year of $2,558.00, and the second year previous of over 
$55,000. 

E ich Assembly district in the S Late is entitled to six represen- 
tatives in the normal schools. The&e are nominated by county and 
city superintendents. Tution is free to all normal students. 

There are in the normal schools two courses of «tudv — an elemen- 
tary course of two years and an advanced course of four years. The 
student completing the former, receives a certificate; the one com- 
pleting the latter, a diploma. The certificate, when the holder has 
successfully taught one year after graduation, may be countersigned 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, when it becomes 
equivalent to a five-years State certificate. The diploma, when thus 
countersigned, after a like interval, is equivalent to a permanent 
State certificate. 

teachers' institutes. 

In addition to the work of the normal schools,the board of regents 
is authorized to expend $5000 annually to defray the expenses of 
teachers' institutes. 

A law of 1871 also provides for normal institutes, which shall be 
held for not less than four consecutive weeks, and appropriates 
from the State Treasury a sum not exceeding $2000 per annum for 
their support. 

There were held in the State in 1874, ten normal institutes, and 
over forty others varying in length from one to three weeks. 

graded schools. 

Including those in the cities, the graded schools of the State 
number about four hundred. Excluding those in the independent 
cities, the annual report of the State Superintendent for 1875 gives 
the number with two departments as one hundred and eighty-four 
and the number with three or more as two hundred and ten. 

A law of March, 1872, provides that " all graduates of any graded 
school of the State, who shall have passed an examination at such 
graded school satisfactory to the faculty of the university for ad- 
mission into the sub-freshman class and college classes of the uni- 
versity, shall be at once and at all times entitled to free tuition in 
all the colleges of the university." 
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Under this law 11 graduates of graded schools entered the uni- 
versity in 1872, 36 the following year, and 43 in 1874. Of these 
latter 36 entered the freshman class of the scientific department, 
and 7 the sub-freshman class of the classical department. Few 
graded schools of the State are able as yet to fully prepare students 
for entrance into the regular classes of the classical department of 
the university. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

The number of reaular districts, as given in the present report 
for 1875, is 4,531. The estimated number of joint districts reported 
is 955. The whole number of districts, not including those cities out 
of the jurisdiction of county superintendents, is 5,486. The number of 
cities reporting independently is 26. The number of wards or 
other divisions of independent cities, each supporting a school, is 
about 100. 

Number attending schools. 

Number reported as attending public schools, in 1876 279 ,864 

Number reported as attending private schools, exclusively, in 1875 10 ,733 

Number reported as attending academies and colleges, in 1875 2,151 

Number estimated for benevolent institutions, in 1875 1,150 

Total 293 ,888 

Teachers and teachers^ wages. 

The number of teachers required in all the schools in 1875 6 ,224 

Number actually employed some parts of year in 1875 9 ,451 

Average wages of male teachers in country districts in 1875, $43.50 per month. 
Average wages of female teachers in country districts in 1875, $27.13 per month. 
Average wages of mde teachers in cities in 1875, $1 ,094.00 per annum. 
Average wages of female teachers in cities in 1875, $394 . 00 per annum. 



Teachers'* certificates. 

Thfc whole number of certificates granted in 1875, was 8,822, as 
follows: 



Sex. 


First grade. 


Second grade. 


Third grade. 


Total. 


To males 

To females 


143 

74 


295 
329 


2,210 
5,841 


2,648 
6,244 






Total 


217 


624 


8,061 


8,892 
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STATE teachers' CERTIFICATES. 

The state Superintendent is authorized by law " to issue State 
certificates of high grade to teachers of eminent qualifications." 
Two grades of these are given, one unlimited, and the other good 
for five years. The examination is conducted by a board .of three 
examiners, appointed annually by the State Superintendent, and 
acting under rules and regulations prescribed by him. 

Of fourteen applicants for State certificates, in 1875, four received 
a life certificate and two a five-years certificate. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The whole number of these returned in 1 875, was 5,260. Thirty- 
four different counties had one or more school-houses valued from 
$5,000 to $30,000, aside from those embraced in the cities. The 
school-houses of the State could that year accommodate 330,189 
pupils, or 50,345 more than the entire actual attendance. 

teachers' associations. 

Besides the Wisconsin State Teachers' Association, holding its 
annual session in the summer and a semi-annual or "executive" ses- 
sion in the winter, both well attended by representatives from all 
grades of schools, public and private, there are in several parts of 
the State county or district associations, holding stated meetings. 
The number of such associations is annually increasing. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

In addition to the State University there are in Wisconsin the 
following incorporated colleges: 

Beloit College, Beloit. 
Racine College, Racine. 
Ripon College, Ripon. . 
Milton College, Milton. 
Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Galesville University, Galesville. 
Carroll College, Waukesha. 
The last two are as yet doing only preparatory or academic work. 
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ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 

Albion Academy, Albion. 

German and English Academy, Milwaukee, 

Fox Lake Seminary, Fox Lake. 

Wayland Institute, Beaver Dam. 

Elroy Seminary, Elroy. 

Rochester Seminary, Rochester. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The school officers of Wisconsin are, a State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, sixty-four county superintendents, twenty-seven 
city superintendents, and a school board in each district, consisting 
of a director, treasurer, and clerk. The State and county superin- 
tendents hold office two years, the district officers three years. In 
each independent city there is a board of education, and the larger 
cities have each a city superintendent, who in some cases is also 
principal of the high school. 

The county board of supervisors determine within certain limits 
the amount of money to be raised annually in each town and ward 
of their county for school purposes, levy an additional amount for 
the salary of the county superintendents, may authorize a special 
school-tax, and may under certain circumstances determine that 
there shall be two superintendents for their county. 

The town board of supervisors have authority to form and alter 
school districts, to issue notice for first meeting, to form union dis- 
tricts for high-school purposes, and appoint first board for the same, 
to locate and establish school-house sites under certanin circumstan- 
ces, to extinguish districts that have neglected to maintain school 
for two years and to dispose of the property of the same. 

REPORTS. 

The district clerks report annually to the town clerks, the town 
clerks to the county superintendents, and the county and city su- 
perintendents to the state superintendent, who in turn makes an 
annual report to the Governor^ 

THE TOWJN^SHIP SYSTEM. 

In 1869, the legislature passed a law authorizing towns to adopt 
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by vote, the " township system of school government." Under 
this svstem each town becomes one school district, and the several 
school districts and parts of joint districts, become sub-districts. 

The clerks of the several sub-districts constitute a body corporate 
under the name of the " board of school directors," and are invested 
with the title and custody of all school-houses, school-house sites, 
and other property belonging to the sub-districts, with power to 
control them for the best interests of the schools of the town. 

The law provides for an executive committee to execute the or- 
ders of the board, employ teachers, &c.; and for a secretary to 
record proceedings of the board, have immediate charge and super- 
vision of the schools, and perform other specified duties. 

But few towns have as yet made trial of this system, although it 
is in successful operation in Massachusetts and some other States, 
and where fully and fairly tried in our own, has proved entirely 
satisfactory. It is the general belief of our enlightened educational 
men that the plan has such merits as ought to secure its voluntary 
adoption by the people of the State. 



THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

When I came into ofiBce two years ago the Journal of Educct- 
iion^ by the " right of inheritance," fell to my possession. A res- 
olution of the State Teachers' Association had a few years before 
requested the State Superintendent and his Assistant to revive- the 
publication of this periodical, and three volumes of the new series 
had been issued under their management. Believing that the in- 
terests of education in the State had been, and would continue to 
be, promoted by the existence of this official organ of the depart- 
ment, as a means of constant communication with teachers and 
school offi eel's, I consented to share in the responsibility and labor 
of its continued publication, and the Journal has been regularly 
issued up to the present time. 

Formerly in our State, as in others, this enterprise, that could 
not find adequate support through private subscription, was fos- 
tered by legislative subsidy, the State Superintendent being author- 
ized by law to subscribe for a certain number of copies for gratui- 
tous distribution to school officers, at the expense of the State. 
This guaranty of support, independent of the character of the 
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publication and of the desire of those to whom it is sent, can only 
be justified in the beginning of such an enterprise, if at all; and its 
continuance is almost sure to defeat the best interests of that for 
which it was originally given. The direct aid formerly granted to 
the Journal was therefore wisely withdrawn some years ago, and 
its existence left to individual enterprise and need. The State, 
however, still recognizes it in the following legislative enactment of 
1871: 

AN ACT to supply school oflScers with the " Journal of Education.*' 

The People of the State of Wisconsin^ represented in Senate and Assembly , do enact as 

• follows: 

Section 1. Each school district clerk is hereby authorized to subscribe annually 

for one copy of the "Wisconsin Journal of Education," the subscription price and 

postage to be paid by the district, and to be included in any of the taxes levied by 

the district at an annual or special meeting, as may be convenient. Each town clerk, 

or if the town shall have adopted the town system of school government, then the 

secretary of the town board of directorn, is authorized to subscribe for one copy, the 

expense of which and the postage shall be paid by the town, and included in the 

town taxes for school purposes. 

The Journal regularly contains a large number of official opin- 
ions of the department, besides educational intelligence from vari- 
ous parts of our own State, and from other States and countries, 
and practical discussions of educational topics. That it is not a 
hasty compilation from other periodicals, but to a great extent a 
repository of original and carefully prepared articles from our own 
teachers and school officers, inspection will fully prove. The papers 
reprinted from it in this report will perhaps tend to justify this 
statement. 



CONCLUSION. 
I have thought it appropriate for the Centennial year — the year 
in which this report will be chiefly read — to present an abstract of 
the educational history of the State, from its origin down to and 
including the present year, 1875. This may not be without interest 
to many of our own citizens, while to those of other States and 
countries, into whose hands this report may chance to fall, the 
facts given will constitute a valuable fragment of that great mass 
of evidence which the American people are now preparing to pre- 
sent in illustration not only of their present condition, but of their 
wonderful growth during this first century of national life. 
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This record of our own past is one of which I believe we need 
not be ashamed. Wisconsin has been a State but twenty-eight 
years — ^less than a single generation, — yet she has in this time 
securely laid the foundations, and largely completed the super- 
structure, of a great, virtuous, intelligent, and prosperous common- 
wealth. In th§ general morality of her people, in the excellence 
of her schools, in the number and appointments of her charitable 
institutions, in the intelligence of her press, in the enterprise of 
her business men, in her facilities of communication by rail and 
water, in the diversified beauty of her natural scenery, in her vast 
and as yet undeveloped agricultural, timber, and mineral resources, 
and, finally, in the unsurpassed healthfulness of her climate, Wis- 
consin justly ranks as second to no other State in the Mississippi 
valley. 

Nowhere in the Union is there a State or territory [better adapted 
by natureTor the development of a superior type of manhoed and 
citizenship. The propitious conditions are all here. Ther elements 
of a varied and healthful industrial and social life are about us in 
rich profusion. Our fertile soil, our boundless forests, our inex- 
haustible mines and quarries, our abundant water-power, and our 
superior facilities for navigation, forbid the predominance of any 
one industry over others. Nature has not, by giving us the unend- 
ing prairies of other western States, doomed us forever to their ex- 
clusive pursuit of agriculture, and to that sameness of life which is 
hostile to the creation of the best and brightest type of national 
character. 

When our waterfalls shall be utilized for manufacturing purposes, 

when our mines shall teem with busy workers, and the inland seas 

upon which we border shall be thickly furrowed with the commerce 

of our ports, — results that are sure to come at no distant day; then, 

if also the promise of our school-system shall have been fulfilled, 

and the right culture of the people shall have kept pace with their 

material progress, Wisconsin will, in the history that shall be written 

at the second Centennial of the nation, be shown worthy of the 

advantages that fell to her possession, and worthy of the motto that 

was chosen by her founders. 

EDWARD SEARING, 

Supt Public Instruction. 
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BUFFALO COUNTY. 

L. KESSINGER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The reports I found just a little worse than ever, owing to a num- 
ber of newly elected town clerks. When I had made the most of 
these reports I could not say that the result satisfied me, and I am 
afraid it will not satisfy you, even after all my pains and patience. 

There was some trouble about blanks for district and town clerks, 
originating, I think, mostly in the carelessness of the latter. This, 
however, brings me back to my former proposition, of having said 
blanks distributed by county superintendents. Some people really 
fi^eemed to think that I had to supply the deficiencies, and it would 
have been convenient, had I been enabled to do s'b. 

I have always endeavored to do what, from my intimate acquaint- 
ance with localities in this county, I judged to be most proper, and 
most beneficial to the greatest number. Thus I have protested 
against unnecessary divisions of districts, and exerted my influence, 
(authority I had none in the matter,) for the establishment of new 
districts, whenever desirable. 

I have also during this year succeeded in getting a new school- 
house built in district No. 3, of the town of Gilmanton, a point 
for which even my predecessor had begun to work. District No. 3, 
of the town of Alma has enlarged its school-house, and will for 
that very reason keep together instead of separating. 
7 SuPT. 
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In general, school-matters are on a favorable footing, although 
now and then, often quite unexpectedly, something turns up which 
makes a disturbance in a particular district, at least for a time. 

Teachers keep on improving, and if it were not for mistaken or 
misapplied economy, every district would have a good teacher. A 
large majority of them have attended the institute, and in spite of 
the terrible roads and the disagreeable weather, the institute was a 
real, and, considering local causes which seemed to militate against 
it, an unexpected success. 

There is a new term before me and I shall make past experiences 
bear on the work, certainly for the improvement of teachers and 
schools, which can not in fact be separated. 

The common free school is the foundation and bulwark of our 
liberties. It will stand as long as it deserves to do so. To make the 
free school all it should be, to perfect it as much as possible, is not 
only the duty of every citizen in general, but in particular that of 
the oJBScers elected to administer its affairs. Thus knowing and 
feeling my duty I shall always try to do it. 



CALUMET COUNTY. 

WM. B. MINAGHAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I am aware that I am behind time; but I hope you will be wil- 
ling to make allowance for the fact that I had to wait for town 
clerks to make their reports, and was compelled in some cases to re- 
turn them for correction. Although late, you will find my report 
as nearly correct as the most thorough diligence on my part can 
make it. " 

I am happy to report a steady growth of the school interests in 
this county. Two districts, Chilton and Stockbridge, have organ- 
ized under the high school law. The school at Chilton has D. E. 
Morgan as its principal and the school at Stockbridge J. M. Rait; 
both are graduates of the Platteville school. These schools are cer- 
tain to be well sustained, and by their influence the whole teach- 
ing force of the county will be rapidly strengthened. 

Our institute this fall was attended with the best results. Near- 
ly* every teacher in the county attended. Most took an active part, 
and all went away with energies aroused and interest thoroughly 
awakened, and with a more enlightened conception of their impor- 
tant duties. 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

KENNEDY SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT. 
GENERAL STATISTICS. 

The census of August 31, 1875, shows 8,932 children of school 
age in the county under my jurisdiction, against 8,874 in 1874, a 
gain of 58. The total number who have attended school during 
the year is 7,118, against 6,472, a gain of 646. Allowing this report 
to he correct can it be possible that we have over 1800 children of 
school-age who are not receiving the benefits of our schools, or are 
we to infer that the reports of our district clerks are so imperfect 
that we can place no dependence on them whatever? There are 
146 school-houses in the county. There are two schools of five de- 
partments, and six with two departments. The average wag^es per 
month of male teachers is $40.17, $1.06 less than last year. The 
average wages of female teachers is $23.43, $0.02 more than last 
year. 

TEACHERS. 

The total number of teachers required to teach the schools is 161. 
During the year 283 diflFerent teachers have been employed. This 
is nearly two teachers to a school, and shows that the same teacher 
is rarely retained two terms in succession, especially in the country 
schools, a fact much to be regretted, as it interferes with the pro- 
gress of the schools materially. The best interests of our schools 
demand that there be a less frequent change of teachers, and that 
a good teacher should not be allowed to change for a few dollars 
per month. I would also reccommend that the district boards be 
more particular in examining the standing on certificates presented 
by applicants desirous of teaching their school. One holding a 
good certificate well marked should, by all means, have the pre- 
ference over one who has hardly earned the per cent, required, 
which for third grade is six on a scale of ten, beven for second and 
eight for first grade. 

Allow me to speak a word regarding our primary teachers. For 
our primary schools we need persons of natural tact, ability and 
experience as well. Some of our district officers seem to think 
that any one will answer who can be hired cheaply in dollars nnd 
cents; but this is a grand mistake, for the impression and training 
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received will be in a great measure retained, as the pupils pass 
through the higher departments. Hence a good teacher, well paid, 
would be the greatest economy on our part. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The number of certificates granted during the year was 400, as 
follows: 4 first grade, 25 second grade, and 371 third grade; of the 
latter quite a number were limited, or for six months only. 

INSTITUTES. 

Two institutes have been held during the year, one in the fall at 
Portage, and one in the spring at Lodi. At the former over one 
hundred were in attendance, at the latter fifty. Both were con- 
ducted by Prof. A. Salisbury as principal, and gave good satisfac- 
tion. The influence of these was every where apparent in the school 
work of the past year. The teachers as a general thing are anxious 
to avail themselves of every opportunity to improve. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A large per cent, of the school-houses are in good condition, but 
stil we have too many poor ones. The supply of black-board is 
very deficient and in a great many schools is almost worthless. 
Some of the old buildings have been thoroughly repaired and fur- 
nished, and are now in good condition. 

teachers' ASSOCIATIONS. 

The teachers' associations have been of very great benefit to the 
teachers and all who have taken part. I find teachers who attend 
these meetings, as a general thing, teach the best schools and give 
the best satisfaction where they are employed. We hope to con- 
tinue these meetings the coming winter, and make them worthy of 
patronage. 



DANE COUNTY— First District. 

W. H. CHANDLER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In connection with my fifth annual report, I take occasion to 
submit a brief special report coiering a few points which my expe- 
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rience and observation have led me to consider worthy of general 
comprehension and attention. 

The facilities for common school instruction in this district have 
not materially changed during four years, and the necessities for 
these facilities remain for the most part as they were. There are 
now 104 school-houses, instead of 101, with an aggregate valuation 
of $58,440 against $57,775, with apparatus amounting to $1,890 in- 
stead of $1,697. The days of attendance this year were 280,876, 
against 259,742 four years ago; the days taught 16,429, against 
14,180; the number attending 4,306, against 4,211; the number 
of school-age 6,800, against 6,722; the average wages of male 
teachers $38.71, against $39.07; and that of female teachers $26.31, 
against $22.77. The whole ] lumber of teachers needed to teach 
the schools is 110. Forty- two teachers in commission four years 
since are still in service, and have taught quite constantly during 
this term; but 29 of these, however, now teach in this district, 31 
are known as teaching elsewhere. Of these, 8 are males, and 34 
females. 

The number of teachers continuing in the work four or more 
years quite fairly indicates, I think, the proportion of the whole 
number that enter upon this work who develope sufiScient tact, 
skill, and teaching power to make successful teachers. This is 
about 25 per cent., according to statistics, which agrees closely 
with results of observation. The remaining 75 per cent, drift from 
district to district in quest of more promising conditions lor suc- 
cess, and not having "much depth of earth" in themselves, soon 
drop out of the ranks. This suggests great waste of time, money, 
and opportunity, as well *as great wrong towards the subjects of 
these experiments — evils which, in my judgment, are inevitable 
while facilities for secondary instruction are so meagre and excep- 
tional. This is the great need in our State system now, and it is 
to be hoped that advantage will be taken of the State aid now 
proffered in this direction, in the provision made for free high 
schools, for in these, it seems to me, there is much promise for 
a better qualified and more permanent corps of teachers for our 
public schools. Teachers fail, not because of lack of desire to suc- 
ceed, but for lack of schoolastic attainments and mental discipline 
which would qualify them to be helpful to their pupils, and give 
them power in original thought aud devices to that end. 
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The insfcifcute-work has been prosecuted regularly and systematic 
cally, the character of the work done, the interest in, and attend- 
ance upon them has steadily improved, the one held last spring be- 
ing the largest, 103 being registered, and the most satisfactory one 
ever held. Indeed, I am glad to be able to say, that as a rule, the 
teachers have manifested a most commendable interest in fitting 
themselves for their work, have welcomed the visits, counsels, and 
efforts of the superintendent to assist them, and if many have fail- 
ed, it is to be attributed to causes hereinbefore suggested. Several, 
after having quite successfully taught for years, becoming conscious 
of lack of fitness, to which they were before oblivious, have gone 
to normal schools for longer or shorter terms, greatly to their ad- 
vantage, and the advantage of the schools. Comparatively few, 
however, are able to do that; hence, the necessity of some facility 
for secondary instruction and training, more ascessible to the ma- 
jority. 

In some parts of the district, a most commendable spirit has been 
manifested in superceding old school-houses vrith new ones of ex- 
cellent character, and barbarous seating and furnishing appurten- 
ances, with modern and creditable arrangements, so that it is diffi- 
cult to find in the State better school-houses and fixtures than 
many of our districts now have. Two school-houses were burned 
last year, one in the town of Deerfield and one in the town of 
York; and in consequence each of these districts failed to have five 
months school this year. I would recommend, however, that ap- 
portionment of public money be made to them. Both have re- 
built. 

One further matter only will be noted. In many of our districts 
the children of the original settlers have largely outgrown school- 
age, or the facilities afforded in the schools for their instruction, 
while the succeeding generation have not as yet, in any great num- 
bers, children of school-age. This leaves many districts with 
meagre school population, resulting in exceedingly small attend- 
ance, especially in summer terms, and strong temptation to neglect 
and indifference, or positive inclination to abandon efforts to keep 
up a school. The expense per capita of schooling the children thus 
located, even with the cheap arrangements usually made in such 
cases, and the unsatisfactory results of the expenditure of money 
and effort that are almost universally conceded, it seems to me 
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ought to be strong arguments with every intelligent person in favor 
of a revision of the whole matter of a district system, and in favor 
of the township system. 

My conclusion is, then, that a township system, facilities for sec- 
ondary instruction through free town high schools, which will at 
the same time inaugurate the graded plan, in a measure, in connec- 
tion with our district schools, a State tax, to supplement the school- 
fund income, are the points to be labored for in the immediate fu- 
ture by all interested in the welfare of our public schools, and 
through them our great commonwealth. 



DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

THOMAS CLARK, SUPERINTENDENT. 

For a population of about seven hundred, in the town of Superior, 
co-terminous with Douglas county, there are three good school- 
houses, each containing two rooms, and capacity for fifty pupils in 
each room; ample for the present number of children — two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine. One of the houses has four additional un- 
finished rooms, ready to be fitted when needed for additional pupils. 

These rooms opened under good teachers should be a stronger 
inducement for general attendance, than any mere compulsory law. 
But the inconstant attendance — being in 1873-4 fifty-five, and in 
1874-5 forty persons only, gives reason for serious objections, on 
the part of tax-payers, to the expenditures. 

Parents and guardians are blameworthy, but district officers and 
teachers should either stimulate a greater constancy or reduce the 
demand for taxation. 

The amount paid teachers and for incidentals in 1873-4 was 
$4,725.57, and for 1874-5,^3,990.07, being per capita of attendance 
for the former, $18.00, and nearly $19.00 the latter year, and $13.00 
for each enumerated child. 

The district treasuries have for years past carried over from year 
to year unnecessarily large balances of cash on hand; the balance 
August 31, 1873, was $2,156.26, August 31, 1874, $3,399.55, and 
August 31, 1875, $2,583.29. 

In addition to the last item there is in the county or town treas- 
ury designed for the school-fund the amount of $448.38; in the 
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county fands the county school-taxes levied pursuant to section 6, 
chapter 24, revised statutes, $781.74, and balance of the district 
levies of 1873 and 1874, $904.15; available funds, in all, $4,717.56, 
exclusive of the districts' levies for 1875-6; the result of taxation 
entirely in advance of the wants of the schools. 

Except a technical following of chapter 323, laws of 1875, the 
districts in this county have for years maintained in separate de- 
partments " free high schools," taught by experienced and unques- 
tionably qualified teachers. Moreover the expenditures for these 
high schools have in each district exceeded the amount annually 
required to entitle them to the State aid of five hundred dollars. 

District No. 2, in the town of Superior, has adopted a free-book 
plan for the pupils. The first cost was about one dollar a pupil, 
the annual addition, about twenty-five cents; this includes sta- 
tionery. 

I regret to call your attention to the " Financial Statistics^ — 
Fir«t, the county taxes required by section 5, chapter 24, revised 
statutes, amounting, for the last six years, to $781.74, have not 
been paid into the school funds. Second, a deficit of $398.94. 

After persistent urgency for the last three weeks, the town clerk 
fails to investigate and report the reason, if any, for the apparent 
fraud. The town treasurer has kindly aided me; and his accounts 
verify the report of my predecessor, and also that $2,583.29 is the 
correct balance for cash on hand August 31, 1875, instead of 
$2,184.35, as stated by the town clerk. 



JUNEAU COUNTY. 

G. P. KENYON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I herewith submit the following special report of the condition 
and prospects of the schools of the county. 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

For educational purposes the county is divided into eighty-six 
districts, with an average area of ten square miles to each district. 
A very respectable majority of these districts are of suitable size to 
accommodate all the children within their boundaries, especially 
where the school-house occupies a central position, which is gen- 
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erally the case. There are some, however, so very large that the 
children living in the remote portions of the district are at an in- 
convenient distance from the school-house, and a few others so very 
small that the burden of taxation is disproportionate to the number 
of children to be educated. But, all things considered, there seem 
to be no real grounds for fault-finding in this direction, and with 
very few exceptions little or no benefit would result from a change 
in district lines. All should understand that it is impossible for the 
school-house to^ be in juxtaposition to every dwelling in the district, 
and that it is far better for children to travel two miles to reach a 
good school than to travel half that distance and attend a poor one. 
It should be the constant aim of those having the authority to form 
districts and change district boundaries, to include within their lim- 
its sufficient wealth to enable the inhabitants to support good schools 
vrithout an undue burden of taxation, But I am happy to state 
that as a general thing the districts are able to maintain good 
schools and for a reasonable length of time; and what is still more 
gratifying I find the inclinatiom to do so commensurate with the 
ability. 

Few changes have been made in district lines during the year. 
One new district has been formed in the town of Lyndon, and a 
joint district of Wonewoc, and a town in Sauk county has become 
disorganized and that part of the district lying in the town of 
Wonewoc attached to district number one of said town. Other 
changes may have been made which have not come to my knowl- 
edge. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Juneau county boasts of ninety school-buildings, all told, and al- 
though a few of them furnish a sad commentary upon the educa- 
tional apathy that allows the school work to suffer for want of 
better provisions, yet there are many others which speak in unmis- 
takable terms of the spirit of progress that is rife in the land. 
Several new school-buildings have been completed during the year, 
and the liberal plan upon which they have been constructed clearly 
proves that the intelligence of the children is not weighed in the 
balance with dollars and cents, but that money is counted as dross 
in comparison with the healthy, intellectual and moral growth of 
the children of the county, save as it affords the means through 
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which these happy results are obtained. Truly there has been a 
commendable improvement in this direction in the last few years. 
Those old log-houses which were hastily thrown together in an 
early day, when lumber was high and hard of access, are gradually 
disappearing year by year, and in their stead are erected neat, sub- 
stantial school-buildings. Several districts are seriously talking of 
new school-houses, and it is safe to predict that in a few years no 
inferior school-buildings will remain to cripple the educational in- 
terests of the county. The present estimated aggregate value of 
all the school buildings in the county is $32,554, and the average 
value $360. The highest valuation of any one building is the school- 
house in the village of Necedah, valued at $8,000, or nearly one- 
fourth of the aggregate value of all the school-buildings in the 
county. 

SCHOOL-FURNITURE. 

My report upon this subject must of necessity be quite meager, 
as the school-apparatus of the county is by no means extensive or 
expensive. I am pleased however to be able to report thirty-two 
schools furnished with outline maps, which is not so very bad after 
all; but the balance of the school appliances can be summed up in 
about one dozen globes, one-half that number of writing charts, 
reading charts ditto, and two or three numeral iframes. In regard 
to black-board surface I am happy to report more favorably, as 
about one-half of the schools are supplied with a liberal area of 
this very important school-room appendage. 

But a few schools are almost if not entirely destitute of black- 
board surface, while in others it is so meager as to be unprofitable. 
The total amount expended during the year for school-apparatus 
and library, as shown by the town clerks' reports, is $330. 

SCHOOLS. 

With two exceptions a school has been maintained in each dis- 
trict not less than five months, and the average number of months 
a school has been taught in each district, as near as can be calcu- 
latt^d from the imperfect condition of school reports, is about seven 
an^l three-fourths. Although our schools have by no means reached 
the acme of excellence, yet I consider it no exaggeration of the 
truth to say that they are in a "flourishing condition." 
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The very few cases of insubordination and corporal punishment 
which have occurred, the gradual but steady lessening of that bane 
of the school-room, tardiness, and its twin evil, irregular attend- 
ance, as shown by teachers' reports, together with the earnest and 
systematic work which is observable in a majority of the schools, 
furnish incontrovertible testimony of their prosperity. 

No district quarrels of a «erious nature have arisen to distract the 
school work, no schools have failed for want of support or lack of 
proper management, but, on the contrary, the schools have been 
well sustained, and an unusual degree of harmony has attended the 
educational work. On the whole, the result of the school-work for 
the past year is highly encouraging. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

There are five graded schools in the county, viz.: at New Lisbon, 
Mauston, and Necedah, with five departments each ; and at Elroy 
and Wonewoc with two departments each. For a complete system 
of grading, good management, and thorough work, I am satisfied, 
from the information that I have been able to gather from other 
counties, that these schools as a class compare favorably with the 
graded schools of any county in the State, and it is a matter of fact 
that we have acquired considerable notoriety in educational circles, 
for our very excellent graded schools. 

TEACHERS. 

• 

To teach the schools of the county requires one hundred and two 
teachers. One hundred and sixty-one diiferent persons have been 
employed in the schools of the county during the year ; fifty-one 
males and one hundred and ten females. The average age of those 
persons is 23 years. The total amount expended for teachers' wages 
is $20,444.95. Of this amount $8,120.77 has been paid for the ser- 
vices of male teachers, with an average of $45.92 per month, and 
$12,324.18 for the services of female teachers, with an average of 
$23.80 per month. I do but simple justice to the teachers of the 
county when I say that, as a class, they have been earnest and 
faithful workers, and that nearly all are making honest efforts to 
improve. 
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PUPILS. 

There are 5,941 legal school-children in the county, as shown by 
the town clerks' reports; of this number 5,893 reside in districts 
maintaining a school five or more months; consequently the appor- 
tionment of the school raonev will be made on this number and 
divided among the districts in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren residing in each district, while the two districts, maintaining 
school less than five months vrill be deprived of the benefit of the 
public money on forty-eight children. 

According to the town clerks' reports, about twenty-seven and 
one half per cent, of all the children in the county have not at- 
tended school at all during the school year. This part of the re- 
port, however, I consider quite unreliable, as in several instances 
the column indicating the number of children who have attended 
school during the year was not carried out, and it has been next to 
impossible for me to make the proper corrections. I am of the 
opinion that twenty per cent, is nearer the truth. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Twelve meetings for the examination of teachers have been held 
during the year, viz. : two at New Lisbon, two at Mauston, two at 
Necedah, two at Lyndon Station, two at Elroy, one at Wonewoc 
and one at Werner. The examinations usually occupied two days at 
each place, and were conducted by written and oral questions and 
Answers as the law provides. In selecting questions for this part of 
the work, I have aimed, not only to test the applicants' knowledge, 
but to suggest a study of something beyond mere rules and defini- 
tions — not only to find out what they know, but to suggest what 
they ought to know. 

During the year, two hundred and seventy-five different persons 
presented themselves at the several meetings for examination. One 
hundred and seventy certificates of all grades were granted, two of 
the first, four of the second, and one hundred and sixty-four of the 
third grade; fifty-seven were granted to male and one hundred and 
thirty to female teachers. In deciding upon the merits of candi- 
dates in these examinations, I have endeavored at all times to be 
just to myself, just to the applicant, and true to the educational in- 
terests of the county. 
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teachers' institutes. 



During the year two normal institutes have been held; one at 
Mauston, commencing October 19, 1874, and continuing two weeks, 
with an attendance of sixty teachers, and the other at New Lisbon, 
commencing August 9, 1875, a^d continuing four weeks, with an 
enrollment of forty-five teachers. Both these institutes were con- 
ducted by Prof. Salisbury, of Whitewater Normal School, assisted 
in the former by W. G. Spence, then principal of Mauston graded 
school, and in the latter by W. S. Johnson, principal of New Lis- 
bon graded school. The institutes were ably conducted and much 
good accomplished. Evening lectures were delivered by Prof. Sal- 
isbury, Prof. Butler, of Madison, W. S. Johnson and Dr. French, 
late State superintendent of Vermont. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

At the close of the institute at Mauston the county was divided 
into four association districts, and ofiScers elected for each district. 

During the winter some ten meetings were held in the eastern 
division, under the supervision of John E. Galligan as president, 
and considerable interest awakened. Several meetings were also 
held in the western division under the immediate supervision of 
James Wightman as president, while the northern and southern 
divisions united in the work and held six meetings during the 
school term. These meetings were held upon Saturdays in differ- 
ent paits of the county and generally well attended. The work 
was from a programme previously prepared and published, and con- 
sisted in a general discussion of school-work, class exercises, reports 
of the conditions of schools, essays, query-box, and such other sub- 
jects as were fraught with interest to the meetings. Much interest 
was manifested in these meetings, and I am confident that substan- 
tial benefit was received by those in attendance. 

SCHOOL-VISITS. 

During the year I have made one hundred and forty-five school- 
visits. In these visits I have aimed to ascertain the true condition 
and real wants of each school, to advise with teachers, encourage 
pupils, and arouse parents and school-oflicers to a lively interest in 
the numerous and important duties devolving upon them and to 
gather matter for timely comments. 
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These visits have been unannounced, that I might be the better 
enabled to judge of the true condition of the schools, and it is but 
just to say that I have almost without an exception found the 
teachers striving to do their vv^ork well, and in most cases possess- 
ing the ability to carry out their good intentions. 

CONCLUSION". 

In regard to my own labors I will simply say that I have endeav- 
ored to discharge my duties faithfully and impartially. I have 
aimed to promote the educational interests of the county by and 
through the instrumentality of normal institutes, teachers' associa- 
tions, circulars to teachers, communications through the county 
paper, and in various other ways, and I cherish the hope that my 
efforts have not been altogether unfruitful. 



LA CROSSE COUNTY. 

S. M. LEETE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The schools of the county are gradually improving. Young 
teachers, just entering the field, are better prepared for their work 
than many of the old teachers were when they assumed the role of 
teacher. 

Yet many ot these old teachers, having learned much by experi- 
ence and having been students while teaching, may now be classed 
among the real earnest teachers of the State. 

There are still many who have taught for several terms that are 
far from being real teachers. And I find it difiScult to persuade 
them that they are far behind the times and that they do not per- 
form the work they ought. While teaching is looked upon as a 
profession in which any one may engage who can brush up and 
obtain a certificate, this class of teachers will find employment. 

Yet there is encouragement in the fact that the number of this 
class of teachers grows less each year. The institutes that have 
been held in the county the last three years, have done much to 
drive the non-progressive teachers from the ranks, as well as to en- 
courage, drill and stimulate those who are really striving to im- 
prove themselves in their profession. 

The institute held in Bangor last spring, conducted by Professor 
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W. D. Parker, was decidedly an interesting one, and productive of 
great good. I do not think too much stress can be put upon the 
importance of these institutes. I have still the same opinion that 
I expressed in my last year's report, that the funds appropriated for 
the support of institutes are most wisely and profitably spent. 

There has been some improvement in reference to school-build- 
ings, made in the county during the year. Two new school-houses 
have taken the place of old dilapitated buildings. One of these 
houses is built of brick and located in district No. 5, town of Green- 
field. District No. 6, town of Hamilton, has just completed a fine 
large brick school-house to take the place of the one lost by fire last 
winter. This district, which comprises the village of West Salem, 
has organized into a high-school district, and opens the school on 
November 1st. Several other districts have enlarged and improved 
their school-buildings, thus showing interest it the cause of educa- 
tion. 

Much hard work still needs to be done to bring our schools up to 
any true standard. I believe most of the teachers are ready and 
Willing to work, which is an encouraging fact. 



LINCOLN COUNTY. 

DAVID FINN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I have the honor to submit the following special report with the 
annual report: 

The county, although in the first year of its individuality, is not 
far in the year of the educational march. It has seven school-houses, 
five of which are frame, and two log; two are furnished with patent 
seats and desks, and all are large enough to accommodate the children 
with sufficient room for their recitations and comfort. The most 
prominent school-house is the one in the village of Jenny; it has 
three apartments, two lower and one upper, each well furnished 
and finished. The whole building would be an ornament to any 
district. 

The teachers gave general satisfaction in every district but one. 
Inquiring into the cause of a general satisfaction not being given 
in this district, I found it to be a peculiar pecuniary interest on 
the part of the patrons, (sic,) and a lack of home government 
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of the children. It is a remarkable fact that the teachers of this 
district fail to give satisfaction to the most of those with whom 
they do not board; but, the teachers ought to some extent to bear 
blame, as they might, with good judgment, eflfect a remedy to ob- 
viate such feelings. 

In reference to the home government, I will only remark, that 
parents should not be too ready to sympathize with their children 
when they bring home those tales that have a tendency to lessen 
the dignity of the school; if such tales are worthy of notice by the 
parents, certainly they should inquire into their nature properly, 
and not harbor ill feeling for teachers and others without well- 
founded reasons. 

Parents can do a great deal towards the welfare of a school by 
visiting it. When children are accustomed to having such visits, 
they know that what will be for their interest is anxiously sought 
for by those whom they love best; consequently it acts as a power- 
ful incentive and makes them feel the importance of their duty in 
a degree that teachers must fail, without these visits, to excite. 
. Besides, it gives their parents a chance to ascertain, personally, the 
faults their children complain of and to advise for the interest of 
the school. 

There are only two of the districts that have had sufficient school- 
ing during the year. These have had from nine to eleven months, 
while the others, in consequence of a lack of means and a desire to 
ieeep their children at home during warm weather to help on the 
farm, seem to be satisfied with five or six months. But in this re- 
spect they will all be equal in a few years, as the soil, climate, and 
productions of this county are favorable for an increase of the 
population, and if those who follow have a genius for progress 
«qual to that of the people in the county at present, the number 
of common schools must increase, and other institutions also. 



MONROE COUNTY. 

A. E. HOWARD, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I have the honor to inclose herewith my annual statistical report 
which has been delayed by the tardiness of reports from town 
clerks. As usual it is not absolutely correct in its statements, be- 
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cause of the inability of district clerks to do business; but the town 
clerks in every case, with perhaps one or two exceptions, are efficient 
men who have labored to get correct returns. 

The examinations of teachers are very unsatisfactory owing to 
the class of persons who are in the field as professed teachers, and the 
many inefficient members of school boards who desire to hire the 
cheapest possible, without any knowledge of what is needed for 
work in their schools. I think if a State system of examination were 
adopted much good might grow out of it, from the fact that now 
persons who get a standing in the several branches of not over thir- 
ty percent, in one county can go to an adjoining one and get a cer- 
tificate marked about eighty per cent, in the same branches. This 
occurs and causes much trouble in cases, as well as the other fact 
that those holding certificates of good standing in one county go 
into another and engage schools on the strength of them, but on ex- 
amination there with a diflTerent set of questions are found below 
the standard. 

During the year 182 certificates have been granted; 4 first-grade, 5 
second, 62 third, and 74 limited third-grade certificates were given, 
while there were upwards of four hundred applicants. One hund- 
red and thirty-seven teachers are required to teach the schools; 
hence there were no spare teachers in the country and about twenty- 
five of those teaching were from other places — a few of them from 
New York State. 

There were registered in the schools 176 more pupils than last 
year, and an average attendance of seven and a half per cent, more, 
or upwards of seven per cent, better average of the total number 
registered. From my reports I find that owing to the severity of 
the season last winter there was no increase for that part of the 
year, but that during January, February, and March the attendance 
in many of the districts was less than thirty per cent., or one-half 
the average of the corresponding months of the previous year. This 
is due to two causes: The people are getting alive to the benefits de- 
rived from the schools, and the teachers being better have interested 
the children more in the school-room. 

Five new school-houses have been erected, and one for a school 
of two departments is being buiU at Norwalk, while still another 
for two departments at Wilton is planned and the money voted, 
8 SuPT. 
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and the house will be built next summer. Many others have been 
repaired and the out-houses, especially, vastly improved. 

The towns are agitating the subject of town high-schools, and, 
whether they succeed in establishing them or not, good will result, 
as it always does when men can be induced to think of and dis- 
cuss improvement. 

There is a gradual improvement in the buildings, the teachers, 
the interest manifested by the parents* and the average attendance, 
such as argues that Monroe county may yet be among those hav- 
ing the best schools in the State. We already have at Sparta and 
Tomah schools that rival any graded schools in villages of equal 
size. 

There were two institutes held in the county, each of which, 
though not largely attended, was well conducted and of great ben- 
efit to those taking part and the schools taught by the teachers who 
attended them. 



OUTAGAMIE COUNTY. 

PATRICK FLANAGAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Progress in the cause of education, like the changes in the world 
around us, is necessarily slow, yet it affords me pleasure to state that 
I find marked improvement in the schools of our county generally 
for the past year. Our new school-house in the village of Eaukau- 
na, with two departments, cost $2,000.00, and is an honor to the en- 
terprising citirsens of Eaukauna, and an ornament to the village. 
The school officers of this district displayed great financial ability, 
in putting up this neat building for two thousand dollars, the 
duplicate of which cost over $3,000.00. The citizens of the village 
of Black Creek also put up a neat two story &ame building. Some 
new districts were organized in the northern part of the county, 
and a few were consolidated, leaving the whole number reported but 
three mere than last year. 

Our educational advantages for preparing the teacher for his work 
will compare favorably with almost any county in the State; for 
besides our proximity to the Oshkosh Normal School, we have a 
a university an! sav^aro.! gribl S3!ii)l3 in the county. The 
demand, therefore, for better qualified teachers is earnest and gene- 
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ral, and thdagh we may occasionally find in our public schools those 
who are poorly qualified, acting as teachers, yet they remain in any 
one school but a short time, while those who possess knowledge 
and character, and can at all times get certificates are sought to 
take their places. The time has passed when conceit, superficial 
attainments and indolence armed with a permit, from some source, 
could fortify themselves with the deference that was paid to the 
position of a teacher. There has never been a time when real at- 
tainments, and real ability in the teacher would meet with a readier 
and heartier recognition than now. While the compensation of 
teachers is still inadequate in most instances, yet industry, culture, 
energy and perseverance, in this, as in other professions, are sure of 
obtaining a reward. 

I have endeavored to visit all the schools of the county once dur- 
ing each school term. This plan has kept me thirty-one weeks vis- 
iting schools during the past year. At these visits I have endeav- 
ored to make myself acquainted, i\b far as possible, with the condi- 
tion of the schools. Have generally conducted some of the exer- 
cises myself, and, at nearly every visit, made suggestions in refer- 
ence to methods of teaching, remarking the items most worthy of 
criticism, commending and condemning, as far as thought advisa- 
ble, and have, I believe, without exception, found teachers glad to 
hear and ready to heed hints helpful to their success. In many in- 
stances I found the school-rooms neat and cle'kn, sometimes taste- 
fully adorned with flowers, mottoes, wreaths of leaves, curtains — in 
the absence of better ones — of newspapers neatly notched. 

A teachers' institute of a weeks' duration was held in Appleton 
last March, conducted by Prof. Graham. One hundred and sixty- 
four teachers were present. Superintendent Searing rendered us 
very efficient aid, by way of an able lecture; as also did president 
W. C. Whitford of Milton, who gave us two public addresses, both 
interesting and instructive. 

In conclusion, we have every reason to be encouraged and to be- 
gin in the work with renewed energy for the ensuing year, for there 
is every prospect of making the schools in the county second to 
none in the State. We have talent, industry, a fertile soil and last, 
but not least, a high moral sentiment pervading the entire county. 
Under these circumstances it would be a miracle if the education of 
our 3'outh were neglected. I have so much faith in the intelligence 
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of our citizens, that I cannot bat believe the time is not far distant 
when this county will stand first among the counties of the State, 
in view of her many educational advantages and the intelligence 
and moral worth of her citizens. 

There are many subjects worthy of notice which for lack of time 
must be omitted. I cannot close this report, however, without ac- 
knowledging my obligations to ihose district boards with whom I 
have had dealings, for their uniform courtesy and readiness, to co- 
operate in any measure looking to the improvement and welfare of 
the schools, also to the people in the places I have visited for many 
acts of courtesy and kindness. I trust that the present friendly re- 
lations may be continued, and that the prospective condition of the 
schools in this county may be fully realized. 



POLK COUNTY. 

CHARLES E. MEARS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

A year of general prosperity to the schools of this county has 
just closed; and, I might add, that in several special cases^ most 
excellent work has been performed in the school-room, which has 
not been altogether confined to the older teachei-s. Many young 
teachers during the year have shown an interest in the work that 
argues well for future success and promise. Also a decided increase 
of interest, and improvement in work, are prominent points in 
favor of many of the more experienced teachers in the county. 

The institute for this school-year was a season of only one week. 
The length of time that it was held was so unsatisfactory to teach- 
ers, as well as superintendent, that it is the earnest wish of all who 
feel a special interest in school matters, that none so short will ever 
be held in this county again. A four or six weeks^ session is what 
we all hope to have hereafter. This institute was held at Osceola 
Mills, from September 7 to 11, 1874, and was conducted by Prof. A. 
0. Wright, now President of Fox Lake College, and myself. Thir- 
ty-four teachers were in attendance. 

The Polk County Teachers' Association held a very profitable 
session last March at Farmington Center. The association now has 
a membership of fifty, and a library which contains fifty-three vol- 
umes of most excellent books. Marcellus Tozer, of Alden, is pres- 
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ident, and Miss Alice Tewksbury, of Farmington, is secretary. 
Annual meetings are now held in connection with the spring ex- 
amination of teachers. 

The increase in the number of school-children in the county, 
since my last report, is 176; 1,562 children of school age have at- 
tended school during the year, and 819 children of the proper age 
have not attended school. This large number of non-attendants 
brings the average cost of educating those attending school at $9.85 
per each pupil; while, if all children of school a2:e had attended 
school, the average cost would have been but $6.47 for each pupil. 
This ratio of expense in this county is slightly less this year than 
for previous years, but yet shows such a diflFerence, that in the 
State it is worthy the especial attention of our legislators. 

Six new school-houses have been built in the county during the 
year — ^four of logs, one frame, and one very fine brick-house, in 
district number two, Milltown, the first and only brick school- 
house in the county. School-houses have been supplied with new 
furniture, maps, globes, charts, black-boards, and other useful helps, 
at a total expense of $960.50. This, with what was accomplished 
last year, in the same direction, puts many of our school-rooms in 
most excellent condition for good school-work. 

Teachers continue to report promptly at the end of each school 
month. The town clerks' reports, in a few cases, were better this 
year than before. But only two were complete and correct, in 
every particular. Let us have the township-system as a State law, 
with a town superintendent of schools; pay all the officers for their 
work, and then require correct reports, and strict attention to all 
school work. 

I have examined 109 applicants for certificates during the year. 
To these I have granted 3 first-grade, 10 second-grade, and 61 third- 
grade certificates, and 35 applicants were refused. 

The strong right arm of the school-system of the State is the 
county superintendency. I believe that officer should be given a 
larger control of school-interests; the pay and length of term of 
service should be increased; and the office, so far as possible, re- 
moved from politics. The latter suggestion could be carried out 
by electing the superintendent in the spring, as county judges are 
now elected. 
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RICHLAND COUNTY. 

WM. J. WAGGONER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I am able to send you the most accurate report that I have jet 
made, my intimate acquaintance with the district and copious notes 
taken in my visits have enabled me to make such revision and ad- 
ditions, as make this report nearly correct. In reviewing a field of 
labor as broad as Richland county, and a work as comprehensive, as 
important and enduring as that allotted our district schools we can 
note, here a better average attendance, there less tardiness; here an 
improvement in buildings, there apparatus provided; here a more 
competent class of teachers employed than formerly, there a scru- 
pulous demand for more practical, energetic school-work; and a 
greater effort for improvement by those who would teach; and in 
general a better knowledge of the aims of our school-system with a 
higher appreciation of the means provided for advancement, are, 
taken as a whole, results that indicate valuable progress. 

None of these results appear to me to be of spontaneous growth^ 
but they come from faithful work and judicious pressure. 

The district meetings are nearly all held in August, and less than 
a dozen had school in July and August. 

The teachers make term reports which show the enroUmcRt, at- 
tendance, subjects pursued, and the amount of work done in each 
branch. 

I have endeavored to make teachers feel responsible for the quality 
of work done, and in visiting I have endeavored to commend teach- 
ers for the good points, and suggest- improvements when needed. 

A little more than three-fourths of the children of the county 
have been enrolled during the year, but the total attendance is not 
equal to more than half the regular attendance of those enrolled, 
in fact is only equal to 65 days attendance for each pupil enrolled. 
Of the three classes of pupils, 62 per cent, of those between four 
and seven years of age are enrolled, 90 per cent, of those between 
seven and fifteen, and 62 per cent, of those between fifteen and 
twenty. 

Every district has maintained school, at least, five months, the 
averarge time for each school is 128 days. 

A few changes have been made in the boundaries of the distrit-td, 
some of which have come to your notice. Would it not be well to 
have such appeals settled by the county superintendents? 
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Three new houses have been built and one removed to the cen- 
ter of the district. Arrangements are in progress for building sev- 
eral more. They are needed, as I can enumerate 32 that are not 
in a proper condition. 

It requires 127 teachers to teach our schools; 216 diflferent ones 
were employed this year. Sixty-one male teachera were employed 
some part of the year with average wages of $32.85. The average 
wages paid females was $20.96. The total school-expenses for the 
year were $27,077.27. 

During the year 303 persons were examined and 241 certiiScates 
issued, 3 of them first grade, and 9 second grade. I have found the 
practice of issuing six month certificates to give good satisfaction 
in this county. It has enabled me to establish a respectable grade 
of qualifications for full time certificates, and to use the limited 
ones as a probationary state. It has permitted energetic workers 
to do as much for the schools as many would who were better qual- 
ified, and at the same time do something for themselves. It also 
operated on the pride of some who were satisfied with present at- 
tainments until they found themselves provided with a limited cer- 
tificate. That our teachers are improving is evident. Though 
there were 54 less applicants this year than last, 11 more certifi- 
cates were issued. I think I have abated nothing in my require- 
ments, but by experience and study have been able to frame more 
comprehensive questions. My plan is to have questions so framed 
and to embrace such a variety of topics under each branch that I 
judge by the completeness and readiness of an applicant's answers 
of his knowledge of that subject, and thus grade his standing on a 
knowledge of that branch, and not simply that he has answered so 
many questions on a list. 

We enrolled 50 members at our week's institute in Sexton ville 
last spring, and 82 members at our two week's institute in Rich- 
land Center this fall. Profs. Terry, Nye, and Twining are good, 
faithfiil workers. 

I have made 133 visits this year, spending an average time of 2i 
hours in each school. On averaging the number of children pres- 
ent those days, it stands 40 per cent, of the males in the district 
and 42 per cent, of the females. 

On methods, my visits to 118 difierent teachers make the follow- 

c 

ing exhibit: 81 spent 15 or 20 minutes daily in penmanship, print- 
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ing or drawing; 68 written exercises in spelling; 38 required map 
drawing; 23 had ^^ general exercise** daily; 32 had a programme 
conspicaously posted; 52 used signals in class movements; all but 
19 of these teachers use no reader higher than the fourth. 

I keep agitating the subjects of State school-fund and township- 
system of school-government. 



ROCK COUNTY— Second District. 

J. B. TRACY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I am happy to report progress in the schools of this superinten- 
dent district during the past year. A better class of teachers have 
presented themselves for examination. There has been manifested 
an earnest desire on the part of many of the teachers to reach a 
higher standard in qualification for their work, and as a consequence 
much better work has been done in the school-room. An eflFort 
has been made to raise the required standing for certificates as 
much as possible and still supply the demand, and it has receiv- 
ed the cordial support of my best teachers; yet I am obliged to put 
some into the field as teachers who show a great lack of those qual- 
ifications which are essential to make them successful in their 
work. It is in teaching as in other kinds of business, some seem 
to possess natural qualifications for their particular employment^ 
while others never will succeed because they do not have and can 
never acquire those qualifications which are essential to success. 

Some of my teachers would do much more and better work if 
they only possessed the means to do with: such as good school- 
rooms, properly arranged, and furnished with apparatus, as a 
globe, outline-maps, reading and phonetic charts, geometrical-blocks, 
etc.; but especially a uniformity of text-books. I find a great lack 
in these particulars, especially the latter, yet some districts are 
waking up to the importance of these things. Some are building 
new school-houses, others are making quite thorough repairs on 
their old ones, etc. 

The question of text-books has troubled me very much, and I 
earnestly hope that the bill compelling a township uniformity of 
text-books, which was introduced into the legislature last winter, 
would become a law. A great deal of precious time would be saved 
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thereby. On one of my visits last winter I foand a school that was 
using fragments of^t*e different series of readers^ four of geogra^ 
phies, three of arithmetics, and three or four grammars. There 
were thirty-four scholars present, and the largest class that recited 
during the half-day of my attendance consisted of four members. 
This was an extreme case, yet I found many schools sadly wanting 
in this respect. 

When I came into oflSce, I found that nearly all of the county 
schools had only two terms a year, the summer term in most cases 
continuing through the hot months of July and August. On the 
examination of the teachers' monthly reports, I found that there 
was a falling oflf in attendance during July of about 30 per cent., 
and during August of about 50 per cent, of those in attendance 
during the previous months of May and June. I am fully con- 
vinced that there is a great loss of time, money and energy in 
attempting to run the schools during the hottest months of the 
season, and I have recommended that the school year be divided 
into three terms, fall, winter, and spring — which recommendation 
quite a number of districts have adopted with favorable results. 

It has been my purpose when visiting schools to spend suflBcient 
time, (nearly a half-day at each visit, numbering in all 221 during 
the year,) to become acquainted with the methods of instruction and 
discipline adopted by the teacher, and also the wants of the school, 
and as far as possible to consult with the scholars, teacher and pat- 
rons as to their deficiences and how they can be the best remedied. 
Have also tried to impress upon the teachers and patrons of the 
schools too, the advantage which the teacher derives from attend- 
ance on the teachers' institutes ; that the district boards should 
encourage and if necessary demand their attendance. But I had 
rather have one volunteer than two that have to be forced to at- 
tend. Those who are regular in their attendance, and prompt in 
the performance of what is required of them, are my most success- 
ful teachers. 

We had a very pleasant and profitable institute at Milton last 
spring. The attendance was large and the interest increased until 
the close. Regret was expressed by many that the time was so 
short; and a general feeling prevailed at the cktse that a great deal 
of important work had been left undone. Yet I am confident from 
the improved work done in the schools during the summer, by those 
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who attended the institute, that it was a powerful aid to them. 
Much credit is due Prof. Salisbury for the able and skillful manner 
in which the institute was conducted. 

Quite a number of the districts in the county seldom if ever em- 
ploy a teacher the second term. A desire for a change seems to 
pervade their minds. The result is that the scholars in those schools 
are far behind those in districts where they make a point to get a 
good teacher and then keep him as long as possible. We hope they 
will get their eyes opened before long and apply a remedy; much 
time (a month at each change) is lost by a new teacher in the or- 
ganization of the school, in getting acquainted with the scholars, 
in ascertaining their ability to learn, in knowing their dispositions 
and influences under which they are at home, all of which the 
teacher must know in order to govern and teach them successfully. 



ST. CROIX COUNTY. 

FRANK P. CHAPMAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Upo n transmitting this my second annual report, I can safely say 
that I find very marked improvement in the schools of this county. 

By raising the standard of qualifications, I have imparted a new 
incentive to the teachers of this county. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

I have done all in my power to encourage the attendance of the 
teachers of this county at the River Falls Normal School. This 
county is largely represented at that school; and I kaow that no 
section in the State is more in need of such a school than this. 

INSTITUTE. 

The institute, held at Hammond last March, was well attended 
and exceedingly interesting. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A marked improvement has been made in several of the school- 
houses and there is a strong disposition to be rid of those old tum- 
ble-down affairs sometimes called scho(»l-houses. 
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MAPS, ETC. 

About all the districts are supplied with maps, constitutions, and 
the school-code. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

With a full knowledge of the statistics of non-attendance do I 
again urge the necessity of a law to remedy this evil. Having con- 
versed with the intelligent parents of this county with regards com- 
pulsory attendance, I know that such a law would meet with their 
fullest approbation. 



SAUK COUNTY. 

JAS. T. LUNN, SUPERINTENDENT. 
I submit the following special report for Sauk county, Wis. : 

VISITATION. 

During the year, 148 of the 159 schools of the county were visit- 
ed, and enousfh were visited twice to make the total of visits 197. 
At these visits notes were made embracing items comynendable and 
amendable and these presented to the teachers for comment and ex- 
planation. Many expressed their gratification at my noticing so 
many commendable features and their intention to strive to amend 
the others. Of one thing I am .convinced, that a single visit per 
term gives but a slight insight into the real character of a school. 
The visit may be on the blue day of an ordinarily commendable 
school, or during the gala day of a school ordinarily worthless; or 
else the presence of the superintendent represses the free action of 
the better school and tends to control the misdirected tendencies of 
a poorer one. Again, I find that many do not tench as well as 
they know how to teach; their theories of instruction, recitation and 
management are much better than their practice in actual teaching. 
Evidently physical ease is more eminently attained by the routine 
process practiced than would be* by a truer method of teaching. 

NORMAL ITEMS. 

Three Institutes of two weeks each were attended by 223 inter- 
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ested and progressive teachers. The instructors aimed to make the 
exercises and instruction practical and progressive — good for school 
use and opening depths for thought and information.' 

In this connection the idea for a "new departure" may be inti- 
mated. In each county there is a court-room, usually commodious 
and comfortable. These rooms are now used but a fraction of the 
time — two or three weeks per year. Why might these not be seat- 
ed with good comfortable school-furniture and made the location 
for long term Institutes of two or three months each conducted by 
a couple of competent peripatetic conductors, and make attendance 
an item to the attainment of a certificate? The rooms would sure- 
ly look none the worse for the change, nor need it lessen their seat- 
ing capacity or professional usefulness. With such institutes — say 
three months each county per year — an expenditure equal to that 
at present needed to conduct our normal schools would do more to 
elevate the mass of our country schools than almost any measure 
proposed. 

During the current year six nominations have been made to our 
normal schools. 

CERTIFICATES. 

One-third of all those who taught in this county during the past 
year did so on limited licenses. This was not done by excluding 
those holding certificates, of whom there were not enough in the 
county to fill the schools. The licenses were generally given to af- 
ford a fair supply and choice of teachers, and partly to encourage 
beginners and as a spur to some slothful ones in view of the near 
recurrence of the next examination. I am compelled by the neces- 
sities of the situation to grant many more licenses than I think ad- 
visable. 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

A comparison of this year's statistics with those of five years ago 
discloses the rather disagreeable fact that although the number of 
schools and children has increased, the number of days taught, the 
the number of pupils enrolled, and- the number of days attendance 
are actually less at present than in 1871. Part of this result is at- 
tributable to the increased ratio of foreign population in our midst 
who do not take kindly to our common schools, preferring instead 
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their parochial establishments, and in part to the late renewed 
growth of hops, which detracts from the attendance at our summer 
schools. It is somewhat strange, but deserving of notice, that sea- 
sons of agricultural prosperity and activity are generally seasons of 
depression to our schools. 

SCHOOL-EFFICIENCY. 

Whether it inheres in a large mass of mankind not to be edu- 
cated, or whether our schools are so poor as to repel attendance and 
progression, the fact is patent to all observers that a large propor- 
tion of those who nominally acquire all the book-knowledge they 
possess in our common schools are practically illiterate and unfit to 
xmderstandingly discharge the duties of American citizenship, or 
transact business on a reliable basis. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future measures may be devised to largely augment the eflB- 
ciency of our schools and the education therein attainable and ob- 
tained. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

FRED. REGENFUSS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In connection with my annual report, I have the honor to trans- 
mit the following special report : 

I have visited during last year only a small number of the 
schools of this county, on account of the severe winter. I have 
conducted some of the exercises and recitations myself, and made 
such suggestions as I deemed necessary for the good of the school 
and for the encouragement of both teachers and pupils. I think I 
can discover an increased interest among the people in relation to 
the cause of education and the success of our common schools. But 
still I am sorry to say, the results of the increased interest are not 
so manifest as I could wish. There is much to encourage the 
friends of education and there are also many discouraging circum- 
stances. 

Irregularity of attendance has heretofore been one of the great- 
est diflSculties with which we have had to contend ; and from a 
careful inspection of the school registers, I fear there has been but 
little improvement in this direction. I cannot understand why so 
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many children are permitted to spend half their time playing in 
the street, within sight of the school-house. And there are a great 
many others who scarcely att'^nd at all. Upon investigating the 
subject, there appears to be, generally, no reason but want of incli- 
nation, for neglecting to avail themselves uf school privileges with- 
in the reach of all. When I remember that our almshouses and 
penitentiaries are to be supplied from this class of children, / am 
persuaded that some more legislation is needed upon this subject. 

The subject of building better school-houses ; repairing, seating 
and making comfortable old ones, I have kept continually before 
the district boards, and I am satisfied my earnestness in the matter 
has not been without good results. Some new school-houses have 
been built this season, and quite a number of old ones are being 
fitted up and put in respectable condition. It is to be regretted 
that school officers and parents give so little personal attention to 
the schools by visiting and encouraging both teachers and pupils. 
I consider this co-operation absolutely necessary to the prosperity 
of our schools ; but I think there is in some parts of this county a 
decided improvement in this matter, and I doubt not its beneficial 
influence will be seen and felt. 

From a comparison of the lists of questions used in the examina- 
tion of teachers in several counties, I am satisfied that the qualifi- 
cations of our teachers will compare favorably with that of others 
throughout the State. We have a good number of well-experi- 
enced and skillful teachers, who are doing excellent work and 
whose labors appear to be appreciated. Many others are young 
and inexperienced ; but the energy and industry with which they 
enter upon the work give assurance of success. 

Upon the whole I am satisfied there is general advancement in 
the prosperity of the schools, the qualifications and faithfulness of 
teachers, the understanding and observance of the law by district 
officers, and in the tone of public sentiment. 



WAUSHARA COUNTY, 

THEO. S. CHIPMAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I herewith transmit the annual report required from this 
office. 
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The financial statement does not balance from the fact that sev- 
eral town clerks have failed to make their reports balance, owing 
to incorrect reports from district clerks. If district treasurers 
would keep an exact written account of all receipts and expendi- 
tures, and furnish the district clerks with an annual statement of 
the same in writing, before the district clerks are required to report, 
it would prevent many inaccuracies in these financial statements. 

During the year three school-houses have been built, as follows: 
At Brush ville, a large and commodious frame house; in district No. 
11, (Maher district,) Warren, a neat frame building, one that meets 
the long-needed wants of the district; in the Davenport District, 
Aurora, a substantial brick building. The school-houses at Poy 
Sippi and in the Walker district. Oasis, were finished in time for 
the past winter terms of school. 

During the latter part of last winter owing to the stormy 
weather, deep snow, and snow-drifts, several schools were dismissed 
for a time, and in many others the attendance was very much re- 
duced. 

Every school has been visited during the year. Each district 
was visited during the winter, but five schools were closed at time 
of visit, and one not visited though in session at time of visit to 
the district. All the schools but three were visited in the summer. 

Of the 155 certificates issued 44 have been limited to six months 
time, and have been given on a lower standing than full third grade. 
Of the whole number issued 28 were to residents of other counties, 
making 127 to residents of this county. 

One limited certificate ( third grade ) has been given to females 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age. 

Ten limited certificates to females sixteen years of age. 

Three third grade to females sixteen years of age. 

Seven limited third grade to females seventeen years of age. 

One limited third grade to males seventeen years of age. 

Six third grade to females seventeen years of age, and the rest 
( 127 ) to persons eighteen years of age or over. 

Certificates have been withheld from all applicants, except one, 
who were less than sixteen years of age, though reaching the re- 
quired standing in their examination to entitle them to a certi- 
ficate. 

During the year there have been 286 applicants for certificates. 
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Three teachers' meetings were held at Mount Morris during the 
winter, and four at Poy Sippi during the summer. 

Two county normal institutes have been held, one at Wautoma^ 
in September and October, H. W. Rood as assistant in conducting 
it, closing with the State institute of a week, by Prof. R. Graham, 
the whole term continuing 28 days; the other at Poy Sippi, with 
R. A. Havenor as assistant, closing with the help, for a week, of 
Mr. W. M. Graham, student from the State normal school, at 
Oshkosh, making 56 days Institute for the year. Nearly all the 
teachers of the county have attended at one or the other of these 
institutes. 

A select school for the benefit of those intending to teach, and 
others, was held at Coloma, in April, by H. W. Rood. 



Eeports of City Superintendents. 



BELOIT. 

T. L. WEIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I have, for some years, had the impression that our system of 
graded schools, in ordinary practice, has proved seriously defective; 
and necessarily so, unless admitting of a good deal of relaxation 
from its rigid observance. The diflBculty consists in the great di- 
versity of ability and industry among the pupils composing the 
same grade, notwithstanding the pains taken to gra<le as nearly as 
possible according to qualifications. The system carried to perfec- 
tion, as to equality of standing in the character of recitations, 
would necessitate almost as many grades as pupils. Of coui'se there 
must be a limit to multiplying grades and classes; so it happens 
that in the best possible classification of pupils, there will be some 
who will suffer a sense of degradation and discouragement, because 
they cannot successfully compete with the majority of their class 
for the honors of good report in scholarship; while as many more, 
perhaps, in the same grade suflFer, on the other hand, the evil conse- 
quences of acquiring habits of idleness, or lax application to study, 
merely in consequence of greater ability to prepare for recitation, 
than the majority of the grade. 

Between these two extremes, therefore, the teachers see no better 
way than to urge on the incompetent even to overtaxing some- 
times, and to hold back those of superior ability, endeavoring to 
make a kind of general average in the amount of work assigned to 
the class. 

To obviate, so far as may be, this serious evil, we have adopted 
the plan of giving more work to thosd of more ability, by advanc- 
ing such pupils to some one class in the next higher grade, while 
those thus advanced are still retained in the same grade as before, 
9 SuPT. 
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Three teachers' meetings were held at Mount Morris during the 
winter, and four at Poy Sippi during the 'summer. 

Two county normal institutes have been held, one at Wautotna, 
in September and October, H. W. Rood as assistant in conducting 
it, closing with the State institute of a week, by Prof. R. Graham, 
the whole term continuing 28 days; the other at Poy Sippi, with 
R. A. Harenor as assistant, closing with the help, for a week, of 
Mr, W. M. Graham, student from the State normal school, at 
Osbkosh, making 56 days Institute for the year. Nearly all the 
teachers of the county have attended at one or the other of these 
institutes. 

A select school for the benefit of those intending to teach, and 
others, was held at Goloma, in April, by E. W. Rood. 
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Eeports of City Superintendents. 



T. L. WBIOHT, SUPERINTENDENT, 

I have, for some years, had the impression that our system of 
graded schools, in ordinary practice , has proved seriously defective; 
and necessarily so, unless admitting of a good deal of relaxation 
from its rigid observance. The difficulty consists in the great di- 
versity of ability and industry among the pupils composing the 
same grade, notwithstanding the pains taken to grade an nearly as 
possible according to qualiti cations. The system carried to perfec- 
tion, as to equality of standing in the character of recitations, 
would necessitate almost as many grades as pupils. Of course there 
must be a limit to multiplying grades and classes; so it happens 
that in the best possible classification of pupils, there will be some 
who will suffer a sense of degradation and discouragement, because 
they cannot successfully compete with the majority of their class 
for the honors of good report in scholarship; while as many more, 
perhaps, in the same grade suffer, on the other hand, the evil conse- 
quences of acquiring habits of idleness, or lax appli(!ation to study, 
merely in consequence of greater ability to prepjrfe for recitation, 
than the majority of the grade. / 

Between these two extremes, therefore, th^^achers see no better 
way than to urge on the incompetent ev^ to overtaxing some- 
times, and to hold back those of superior/ ability, endeavoring to 
make a kind of general average in the amount of work assigned to 
iheclnss. 

f tta^ be, this seKous evil, we have adopted 
a thofll of more ability, by advanc- 
! infthe next higher grade, while 
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Three teachers^ meetings were held at Mount Morris during the 
winter, and four at Poy Sippi during the summer. 

Two county normal institutes have been held, one at Wautoma, 
in September and October, H. W. Rood as assistant in conducting 
it, closing with the State institute of a week, by Prof. R. Graham, 
the whole term continuing 28 days; the other at Poy Sippi, with 
R. A. Havenor as assistant, closing with the help, for a week, of 
Mr. W. M. Graham, student from the State normal school, at 
Oshkosh, making 56 days Institute for the year. Nearly all the 
teachers of the county have attended at one or the other of these 
institutes. 

A select school for the benefit of those intending to teach, and 
others, was held at Coloma, in April, by H. W. Rood. 



Reports of City Superintendents. 



BELOIT. 

T. L. WRIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I have, for some years, had the impression that our system of 
graded schools, in ordinary practice, has proved seriously defective; 
and necessarily so, unless admitting of a good deal of relaxation 
from its rigid observance. The difficulty consists in the great di- 
versity of ability and industry among the pupils composing the 
same grade, notwithstanding the pains taken to grade as nearly as 
possible according to qualifications. The system carried to perfec- 
tion, as to equality of standing in the character of recitations, 
would necessitate almost as many grades as pupils. Of course there 
must be a limit to multiplying grades and classes; so it happens 
that in the best possible classification of pupils, there will be some 
who will suffer a sense of degradation and discouragement, because 
they cannot successfully compete with the majority of their class 
for the honors of good report in scholarship; while as many more, 
perhaps, in the same grade suffer, on the other hand, the evil conse- 
quences of acquiring habits of idleness, or lax application to study, 
merely in consequence of greater ability to prepare for recitation, 
than the majority of the grade. 

Between these two extremes, therefore, the teachers see no better 
way than to urge on the incompetent even to overtaxing some- 
times, and to hold back those of superior ability, endeavoring to 
make a kind of general average in the amount of work assigned to 
the class. 

To obviate, so far as may be, this setious evil, we have adopted 
the plan of giving more work to thosd of more ability, by advanc- 
ing such pupils to some one class in the next higher grade, while 
those thus advanced are still retained in the same grade as before, 
9 SuPT. 
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only having this one extra recitation, or more, if need be, in the 
higher grade. This operates as a healthful stimulus to application, 
and keeps the pupil occupied. On this plan a bright, talented pupil 
may save one or two years' time in completing his school course. 

I am aware that objection may be urged against this plan, on the 
ground, that in operation, it would be disorganizing, and work con- 
fusion among the grades; but experience proves that this is not 
necessarily the result; while it is perfectly feasible with eminent 
utility to the school, no permanent disorder attending. 

In intimate connection with this new plan, and in furtherance 
of the object, we have brought together, from grammar departments 
No. 1 and 2, the highest grades, and united them in one class or 
grade with an additional teacher in one of the rooms of our high- 
school building, where they receive, in various ways, more or less 
benefit from this near approach to high-school influence. This we 
call the '* Advanced Grammar Department.'' This now numbers 
about 60 pupils. Of course, these are candidates for admission 
next year to the high school proper. 

This arrangement is not only beneficial in theory, but highly 
eflBcient in practical working; so that our only regret about it is, 
that we did not sooner adopt it. 

Our schools were never before in better condition than now. 
The new year with large accessions in the high school and " Ad- 
vanced Grammar Department," including many from abroad, opens 
auspiciously. 

Our school-board are earnest and harmonious, and the people cor- 
dial in support of their measures for sustaining a high character of 
public instruction and discipline. This was recently made more 
practically manifest by the unanimous vote of district No. 1 to 
erect a new school-house at an expenditure of $18,000. 



COLUMBUS. 

8. O. BURRINGTON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I have thought best in this report to depart from the ordinary 
custom of making special comments upon each of our schools. All 
the requisite statistics of these schools will be found in my accom- 
panying annual report. 
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« 

It will readily be seen that to go through all the schools with a 
running commentary upon each, will not communicate much ad- 
ditional information, and it is apt to degenerate into formality. 
Nor is this report, in my opinion, a fit place for dispensing com- 
pliments, however well deserved, to teachers, for if indiscriminately 
bestowed, they become systematic flattery. 

The faithful, conscientious teacher need never fear that his or 
her services will not be recognized. We have such in our schools, 
and though not named in this report to be seen and read, yet they 
are recognized by the involuntary love and obedience of their pu- 
pils, the respect and regard of parents, and the continued confi- 
dence of the school board. If they seek a higher reward for their 
services, it will be found in that inward sense of having done their 
duty well, which is priceless in comparison with the formal praises 
of men. 

The success of our schools for the past year has been various, but 
on the whole above the average of former years. Female teachers 
have been employed in all except the high school, and I am more 
than ever convinced that women have an aptness for training and 
disciplining the young mind, superior to men. It gives me pleasure 
to report fchat some of our ladies are making teaching a profession, 
and the increasing success that comes with experience and mature 
age, attests the wisdom of employing the same teachers successive- 
ly. Tact as well as talent is requisite in teaching, and where these 
qualities are found combined in a teacher, it is very desirous that 
such should find constant employment. 

The variety of our school-rooms is as great as that of our schools. 
Some are good, some are poor, and some are unworthy of the name. 
Every legitimate consideration urgently demands that better ones 
be immediately provided. Parents take unwearied pains to secure 
everything around their homes for the comfort and health of their 
dear children; yet these same parents, many of them with ample 
means, send their children to school six hours in a day, five days in 
a week, and nine months in a year, in school-rooms quite too small 
for their most ordinary convenience, too low for good air, with ill- 
constructed seats, with little or no furnishing for the convenience 
of the teacher or the pupils; where some of the most obvious and 
essential laws of health are constantly violated. In such rooms as 
these our children spend more of their waking hours than in their 
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quiet, elegant homes, and that too at an age when their bodies are 
in a yielding, formative stage, and are m(»st susceptible of receiving 
the seeds of permanent and mortal disease. 

We come now to speak of parents, whose power and influence 
do so much to secure or prevent success. If parents will com- 
mand their children at home, hold them in due subjection to par- 
ental authority, they will be easily governed at school. If they 
send them to school seasonably every day from the beginning to 
the close of the term, and work together with the teacher in all 
respects, success is «*ure to follow. Our school registers contain 
very many marks for absence and tardiness, and it is believed that 
they would be much less numerous if parents and guardians were 
not negligent in the performance of their most sacred duty. Irreg- 
ular attendance is the great bane of our schools. 

Any close observer will perceive that on placing a child under 
daily instruction and discipline in tlie school-room, to be governed 
and drilled, and plied with motives, and taught self control, and 
punished for wrong doing, and rewarded for good behavior, a moral 
force of unmeasured extent is constantly brought to bear. Thus 
the school-room becomes a vast insurance office to the State, to 
guarantee that its inmates shall be found in the coming years, 
among the sober and industrial ranks of the community, and not 
in her alms-houses, jails and State prisons. 

Regarded merely in the light of political and social economy, 
our public schools are saving institutions of untold value to the 
State. Take for instance a smgle boy from the industrial class and 
add him to the criminal list; then add the average annual expense 
of a criminal to the State to the annual loss involved in his with- 
drawal from the ranks of productive labor, and compare the sum 
total with the annual cost of each child in our public schools and 
it will be evident that the severest economist in town expenditures, 
unless he be deplorably short sighted, will be among the most ear- 
nest advocates of liberal appropriations for the support of our edu- 
cational institutions. 

To sustain our public schools therefore, with a liberal hand, and 
to watch over them with an ever wakeful vigilance, is to subserve 
most surely the future well-being of the State. Our free institu- 
tions are safe, and our country is impregnable only so long as the 
people shall be characterized by a broad intelligence and a high 
christian morality. 
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HUDSON. 

H. W. SLACK, SUPERINTENDENT. 

During the year just past somft important changes have been 
made in the arrangement and management of our schools. Experi- 
ence has shown that the new measures are wise ones; and the re- 
sults already obtained give evidence that the changes introduced 
have improved our system of education. I can safely assert that 
the schools, as a whole, were never more prosperous, or more effi- 
cient, successful, and harmonious in their work than now. 

For years the schools have been crowded; more room was an im- 
perative necessity. It has been furnished. The demand for the op- 
portunity of obtaining more advanced instruction was pressing. 
The higher classes were but illy accommodated in the existing 
schools, and numbers of young men and women sought instruction 
abroad. The means for a more extended course of study at home, 
have been furnished. 1 hope that we shall soon be able to give to 
all who ask it, ample preparation for the University. 

A course of study has been adopted, with the purpose of giving 
to each child the most thorough and practical training possible. 
The pupils have been classified to correspond with this course, so 
far as possible. 

The new building, giving two additional departments and room for 
one hundred and twenty-five pupils, has been completed, at a total 
cost of less than $4,500. 

What has been accomplished, has been done in the face of diffi- 
culties; and could not have been done at all except by skillful man- 
agement. The people, feeling themselves poor, have been jeal(»us of 
every expenditure from the public treasury. 

It is an unwise policy which gives to the public schools such a 
meager support that they can do but half work. But the people 
say, wisely or unwisely, how much shall be expended upon them, 
and the board can only carry out their will. 

A very wise and timely measure, carried through the legislature 
of last winter, allows us to cause to be levied a tax of seven 
mills on the dollar, instead of Jive as heretofore. It would have 
been impossible to carry on the schools in a tolerable manner, on 
the old basis. 

There have been eight schools in operation for the greater part 
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of the year. Upon the opening of two new departments, last Jan- 
uary, the school in the first ward was discontinued; it will not be 
necessary to open it again next year. The number of schools then 
will be the same as last year. 

The number of female teachers employed is seven. Their salaries 
have been as follows, viz: 

For primary and lower intermediate grades $351 per year: for 
upper intermediate, $360; and for the grammer department $451.25. 

These salaries are very low, in fact entirely inadequate. If we 
expect superior schools, we must employ superior teachers; for as 
the teachers are, so are the schools. But superior teachers, who 
have had a successful experience, demand and receive, at least an 
unstinted, compensation for their services. Teachers, like persons 
of all trades and professions, have their market value. I think that 
a few years since, teachers were apt to over-rate the value of their 
services, and some urge the same value now, in a time of reduced 
prices and general financial depression. They like all others must 
regulate their demands to suit the exigencies of the times. 

But it may safely be said that the salaries of teachers cannot be 
reduced below a sum, varying of course with the locality, which 
shall relieve them from the anxiety and care of maintaining a posi- 
tion of independence and respectability. I think $315 per year a 
very small amount with which to do this, at the present cost of liv- 
ing. I am confident that when this matter is rightly viewed, it 
will be seen that a more liberal remuneration for our teachers will 
be a wise and economical measure. We have, heretofore, been able 
to secure teachers whose homes are here, for the wages offered. 
But such may not be always the case. We have, indeed, already 
found diflSculty in supplying the higher departments. Were the 
salaries increased one half we might have our choice from teachers 
of recognized ability throughout the State. And it gives me 
pleasure to say that in some departments there is to be an increase 
in the salaries, next year. 

It would be hardly possible to gather together an equal number 
of more pains-taking, conscientious, and faithful teachers than ours 
of the past year. They have been always ready and anxious to try 
new methods and to inaugurate reforms. Whatever defects our' 
schools have are certainly not due to carelessness or indifference on 
the part of the teachers. 
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Let me point out some of the defects which exist in our school 
system, and the causes which produce them. The greatest error 
lies, I believe, in an almost entire misapprehension of the nature 
and objects of education, believing and acting upon the belief, that 
the process of education is a mere gathering in of facts rather than 
a gradual growth and developement of all the powers of mind and 
body. From this sentiment springs the practice of teaching words 
instead of ideas^ feeding children upon the mere husks of wisdom, 
cramming them with book knowledge. Thus it comes about that 
we have scholars, who after years of learning, rules and definitions 
cannot write a correct promisory note and compute the interest upon 
it; who can locate all the cities of a continent, and yet not tell why 
a single one of them is situated where it is; or who can give all the 
rules of syntax, and yet cannot express their own thoughts in clear 
and correct language. Such teaching does not make thinkers, nor 
jet, what is more important, give to children habits of correct and 
careful observation. 

The defect is immediately attributable to two causes: 

First. That few of our teachers have enjoyed opportunities for 
thorough discipline or liberal culture, themselves; and hence fail to 
comprehend the nature and needs of the human mind, or, compre- 
hending them, are not able to supply them. 

Second. And more directly, that public opinion has been satisfied 
with this kind of teaching, and opposed to all variations from it. 
The possession of a certain amount of book knowledge has been 
supposed to constitute an education; and the most successful teacher 
is the one who has put the scholar through the most arithmetic, 
geography and grammar. 

But the fault is not without remedy. What is needed first is 
teachers thoroughly alive to their work, and able to break up this 
monotonous school-room drudging; teachers who shall teach real, 
vital subjects to real thinking beings that are to enjoy and use 
them. This can be accomplished in part by oral instruction in 
branches already taught in our schools. Something has been done 
in this way during the past year. Teachers have been encouraged 
to take their classes in numbers, in geography, in language up to 
a certain point without the text-book. But in the present crowded 
state of our schools, and with their incomplete classification, our 
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teachers cannot perform the additional work which the system, fully 
carried out, requires. 

Another and more important means of correct training is to be 
found in the use of general exercises in subjects that have have not 
had a place in our schools. Most important among these subjects 
are botany, physiology and drawing. The most easily managed 
of these is Botany. During the past term it has been taught in 
most of our schools. The method has been by general oral exer- 
cises, taking as a basis Mrs. Youman's " First Book in Botany." 
A few technical terms and definitions, with the schedules from this 
book, were placed upon the board by the teacher, and learned by 
the pupil. Then specimens of leaves were gathered, examined and 
described. We got no farther than the leaf. But the results, for 
the time spent, were highly satisfactory. The dullest pupils show- 
ed an interest in it; it was a pleasant relief for teachers and pupils 
from the routine of ordinary duties; and in the few moments thus 
spent each day, the foundation was laid for much useful informa- 
tion and rational enjoyment. 

I hope that the instruction in this branch may be continued dur- 
ing the months when it is practicable; and for the winter months 
I recommended that physiology be taught in the grammar and in- 
termediate grades, upon a similar plan. At the same time, in the 
primary grades some instruction in drawing should be given. 

Teachers' meetings have been held with some regularity, gener- 
ally once in two weeks. About all that has been attempted, is the 
discussion of questions of school management. And we cannot 
expect much to be done by teachers outside of school hours. It is 
not right to ask them to come together at the close of a hard day's 
work, to lay plans and propose methods which require careful 
thought and study. But such meetings, rightly conducted, may be 
of great practical benefit. I hope that an hour or two may be set 
apart, from the regular school hours of each week, for this pur- 
pose. 

The plan of examining applicants for schools, and making the 
result of the examination the basis, in part, of the appointments 
has been inaugurated, and the result, I am confident, will be highly 
satisfactory. 
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LA CROSSE. 

J. W. WESTON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

1 hereby transmit my third annual report to the State authori- 
ties. Its statistics are in many respects quite satisfactory. The 
per cent, of attendance upon the number of children enrolled in 
the city is indicated by 95 — an attendance rarely equalled and, so 
far as I know, never excelled by any city in the State. The result 
is due to two causes: the rigid enforcement of a rule of our board 
of education, requiring regular attendance of all members of school, 
and the attraction of the schools and the school exercises them- 
selves, which in many cases have been such as to make pupils feel 
that they met with a serious loss by being away from any of the 
regular school exercises. 

The subject of corporal punishment is here made a matter of 
special attention by the board. Teachers are required to report all 
cases of discipline in which such punishment is employed; and the 
effect has been to make the teachers more considerate and judicious 
in the enforcement of the means of school government. 

In regard to the corps of teachers employed in this city last year, 
I may say that such general satisfaction was given that all the 
teachers who were with us in June last were re-elected by the 
board. Several however withdrew from their positions, feeling that 
they needed a year of rest; while a few were induced by friends to 
accept positions in other places. It is our plan to avoid, so far as 
possible, the confusion and loss of time and money that are liable 
to result from frequent changes of teachers. A year's acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of pupils and the special demands of a place 
should render the services of an efficient teacher still more valuable, 
and demand a more positive recognition of worth on the part of 
patrons and school authorities. 

We are aware that a proportionatel}' larger expenditure of money 
is made in this city for the services of male teachers than in other 
cities of the State. We feel assured that in buildings where 300 or 
400 pupils are assembled, for the daily work of the schools, the 
presence of an efficient male teacher imposes a restraint and a re- 
gard for authority which we vainly look for when the care and gov- 
ernment of a school or system of schools is placed in the hands of 
a female principal. Still more, we believe that the development of 
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the intellectual powers of the child will progress more Haturally 
and effectually by contact with men as well as women acting as in- 
structors. 

The school-buildings of La Crosse compare very favorably with 
those of other cities of the State in construction and convenience 
of arrangement. The fact is admitted and freely acknowledged 
that the school-rooms and surroundings have an important bearing 
upon educational development. 

We have three large brick school-buildings, situated so as to ac- 
commodate the more densely populated parts of the city, of suffi- 
cient capacity to enable 1200 pupils to pursue their studies quiet- 
ly and systematically. And we already have five other frame build- 
ings, of smaller dimensions, suitable to accommodate the more dia- 
tant and sparsely populated sections. 

Every year seems to be bringing with it new demands, but thesa 
new demands for school-grounds, school-buildings, school-apparatus 
and school-teachers are meeting a cheerful and hearty response 
from the city council and the people at large. 



SHEBOYGAN. 

JOBGT H. PLATH, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In accordance with your suggestion, I herewith submit in con- 
nection with my annual report the following remarks in regard ta 
the condition of our schools: 

Last year 1 was elected a member of the board of education which 
was the first time in my life that I had served in such a capacity. 
I found our public schools, as regards methods of instruction and 
scholarship, in a very poor condition. The building was so arranged 
that three or four grades were collected in one room, with a recita- 
tion room attached, in which an assistant presided. With such an 
arrangmieut the pupils were required to spend one-half of their 
school-time in study and the other half in recitation; home-work 
was entirely excluded. I found with one or two exceptions, the 
teachers, while conducting recitation, adhered slavishly to the' text- 
books. Such a system can give no one satisfaction, especially per- 
sons educated in Europe, where a different system prevails, and 
one, which, manifestly, is better adapted to stimulate independent 
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and original habits of thinking. Again, who can lay any claims to- 
scholarship that never gave any thoughts to the sabject of his 
study out of school-hours? It is the argument of many that child- 
ren should leave their studies when leaving the school-house. It is 
also true that many children are physically disqualified to apply 
themselves assiduously or during long hours to study. But were it 
true, happily it is not, would it not be a sad thing for the people of 
this healthful country to be obliged to admit that the majority of 
its youth must fall behind in mental acquirements, the youth of 
other times, which could not boast of such a civilization as oursP 
A proper amount of home-work can injure no healthful child, but 
those who are not able to study must suffer the consequences. Then 
by all means pupils should be required to prepare lessons at home. 
More attention should be paid to written work. Lord Bacon says: 
"Writing makes the man." Then pupils in their school-course 
should be required to write suflBciently to acquire a good clear style, 
and to be able to express their thoughts forcibly and logically. 
This, I regret to say, has been sadly neglected. 

The State very wisely excludes religious instruction from our 
public schools, because of the many forms of doctrines taught by 
the different denominations, and the State should not be partial to 
any one ; yet the moral education of the child should not be 
neglected. The most noted pedagogues advise that this be done 
through the medium of natural sciences, by teaching the child 
nature^s laws, and thereby creating a love for their admirable work- 
ings and beautiful harmony, and in this way to direct his mind 
from all that is vulgar and gross. I further suggest that general 
history should be taught in all our common schools, especially in a 
republic, as any citizen may be called upon to legislate for his 
country, and he can not be expected to perform his duty properly 
unless he is acquainted with those principles which were used by 
the nations of the past, and thus learn to avoid those which exper- 
ience has proven to be false. Further, every page of general his- 
tory gives the teacher opportunity to impress moral ideas; also, no 
true understanding of United States history can be realized with- 
out a good knowledge of general history. Did space permit, much 
more might be said in its favor, but these remarks seem sufficient 
for the present. The people might be led to see the benefit of pay- 
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ing more attention to history, if educators generally would take 
more pains to bring it prominently before them. 

It seems necessary to make some provision for the education of 
the body as well as the mind, because it is a well established truth 
that a sound and healthy mind requires a well developed physical 
system. Statistical tables show us that too often the mind has 
been educated at the expense of the physical system, especially 
among the female portion of our population. 



University of Wisconsin. 



REORGANIZA.TION. 

Chapter 114— General laws of 1866. 

Section 1. The object of the University of Wisconsin shall be 
to provide the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
various branches of learning connected with scientific, industrial 
and professional pursuits; and to this end it shall consist of the 
following colleges, to-wit: 1st. The College of Arts; 2d. The Col- 
lege of Letters; 3d. Such professional and other colleges as from 
time to time may be added thereto or connected therewith. 

Section 2. The College of Arts shall embrace courses of instruc- 
tion in the mathematical, physical and natural sciences, with 
their application to the industrial arts, such as agriculture, mechan- 
ics and engineering, mining and metallurgy, manufactures, archi- 
tecture and commerce; in such branches included in the Collea:e of 
Letters as shall be necessary to a proper fitness of the pupils in the 
scientific and practical courses for their chosen pursuits; and in 
military tactics; and as soon aa the income of the university will 
allow, in such order as the wants of the public shall seem to re- 
quire, the said courses in the sciences and their application to the 
particular arts, shall be expanded into distinct colleges of the uni- 
versity, each with its own faculty and appropriate title. 

Section 3. The College of Letters shall be co-existent wijfch the 
College of Arts, and shall embrace a liberal course of instruction 
in languages, literature and philosophy, together with such courses 
or parts of courses in the College of Arts as the authorities of the 
university shall prescribe. 

Amendment of 1867. 

Section 4. The University shall be open to female as well as 
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male students, under such regulations and restrictions as the board 
of regents may deem proper; and all able-bodied male students of 
the university, in whatever college, shall receive instruction and 
discipline in military tactics, the requisite arms for which shall be 
furnished by the State. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

To His Excellency, the Governor of Wisconsin: 

In pursuance of law, I transmit to you herewith the report of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin, lor the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1875. 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the efficient organization of 
the instructional force of the university, upon the rapid elevation 
in the standards of instruction adopted, upon the increasing attend- 
ance in the higher departments, upon the awakened public interest 
in the success of the university, and especially upon the progress 
made, under the wholesome influence of recent legislation, toward 
the unity of the several co-ordinate systems of public instuction 
established in our State by law. 

Happily, the legislative, executive, and educational departments 
of the State government, the board of regents, and the faculty of the 
university, in their mutual endeavor, the past year, to realize for 
our people the full measure of advantages contemplated by the 
enlightened founders of our educational policy, have found no occa- 
sion for serious diflerences of opinion. A similar harmony of pur- 
pose and eflbrt hereafter will ensure for this important department 
of public education that permanent basis of prosperity it was de- 
signed to occupy. 

Much remains to be done by the legislative department of the 
State, however, to perfect and sustain the plan of university in- 
struction provided for by our constitution and laws. 

There is a manifest deficiency in the number and character of 
the buildings required for the proper accommodation of the com- 
paratively large number of students now seeking to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of a university education. The last legis- 
lature generously provided for the erection of a single building, 
adapted to the uses of instruction in various branches of nutural 
science. This building is now in the course of construction, at a 
cost within the limits of the amount appropriated for the purpose. 
When completed it will afford an important degree of relief to the 
pressure for the practical conveniences required in this department. 
But, without further legislative action, this will be the only build- 
ing, when completed, which can be deemed suitable for exclusively 
instructional purposes. Of the four other buildings now occupying 
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the university site proper, one is required as a boarding house for 
young ladies, and two as dormitories for male students, while the 
fourth but temporarily supplies the want of offices, library-rooms, 
society halls and daily recitation rooms. Even for these limited 
purposes, three of the buildings in question are ill constructed, and 
by no means adapted to the exegencies of the future. The theory ♦ 
upon which the university is organized is not realized in this 
architectural squalor and paucity of accommodations. There is 
scarcely a city in our flourishing State which cannot boast of a 
more provident and therefore^nstelfe "costly care for the means of ed- 
ucation under its immediate control. 

In this age, an astronomical observatory is one of the character- 
istic and e9sential features of every educational institution of this 
order. It is scarcely possible to conceive of a university worthy of 
the title, where professors and attendants are denied this necessary 
instrumentality in the promotion of the interesting and progressive 
study of astronomical science. The cost of such an addition to our 
present facilities of education, including all the requisite equip- 
ment, is insignificant in comparison with the advantages that would 
be conferred upon the State by its possession. 

Another fact deeply humiliating to those charged with the inter- 
ests of this department of public instruction is the absence of any 
assembly hall in connection with the university; a fact manifestly 
inconsistent with the healthful progress of the institution, and es- 
pecially^ with the efficient administration of its internal affairs. It 
is unnecessary to repeat in this communication the arguments so 
forcibly presented at various times by the president of the faculty 
in supporj; of this view. The deficiency is so obvious that no ap- 
peal to meet it ought to be required beyond a plain statement of the 
fact of its existence. 

The legislature of last winter transferred to the regents of the 
university the custody of the property known as the Soldiers' Or- 
phans' Home, located at Madison; and, by the same act, authorized 
said regents " to establish a medical college, or course of lectures, 
upon all the branches usually taught in such colleges," and to oc- 
cupy said property for such purpose. The board accordingly as- 
sumed the custody of the property in question, and soon after ap- 
pointed a special committee to consult with the State Medical 
Society and prominent members of the medical profession, as to 
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the practicability of organizing a medical college in conformity 
with the purposes of the act. The investigation thus initiated de- 
monstrates that the organization of such a college, in immediate 
connection with the asylum property, is impracticable at the pres- 
ent time. It is not the conclusion of the board, however, that the 
establishment of a medical college under other conditions would be 
either impracticable, expensive or inexpedient. This branch of 
professional education is clearly and specifically included among the 
objects for which the university was established, and no judicious 
effort should be ommitted for its early recognition as a department 
of university study. Under preselit circumstances, therefore, it is 
suggested that the board of regents be authorized by the legislature 
to make such disposal of the asylum property as will most effec- 
tively contribute to supply the present deficiency of buildings on 
the university grounds, with the understanding that a medical col- 
lege will be organized in connection with the university, as soon as 
circumstances, not within the control of the board, will warrant 
the undertaking. 

THE UNIVERSITY INCOME. 

Another matter which emphatically demands legislative consid- 
eration at the present time, is the question of university income. 

The university fund proper consists of the proceeds of sales of 
land granted by Congress. The whole amount of this fund pro- 
ductive, for the fiscal year ending the 30th day of September, 1875, 
was but $222,255.80, and the entire income therefrom for the past 
year was but $15,403.48. 

In addition to the university fund proper, we have the avails of 
the agricultural college fund, also consisting of the proceeds of 
sales of land granted by Congress. The whole productive amount 
of this fund the past year was $236,133.90, and the whole income 
thereupon amounted to $16,148.41. 

From these two funds, constituting the only original and per- 
manent resources of the university for its annual support, the en- 
tire income the past year amounted to but $31,551.91. The total 
of university lands now remaining unsold is about 4,400 acres only. 
The total amount of agricultural lands remaining unsold i^ a bout 
62,400 acres, and the price of these agricultural college lands is 
limited by law to $1.25 per acre. The aggregate increase in the 
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principal of both these productive funds the past year scarcely ex- 
ceeds $1,400, and the amount of lands remaining unsold affords no 
promise of any c-onsiderable increase of annual income from this 
source in the future. Should all the lands now remaining on hand 
be sold hereafter at the most favorable prices permitted by law, the 
total averfige annual income from both funds would not be likely 
to exceed about the sum of $36,000. 

Meanwhile, the necessary current expenses of the university for 
the year ending September 30, 1874, were nearly $60,000. For the 
past year, these expenses have been reduced a considerable amount, 
but the average annual expenses of the institution, under existing 
ciscumstances, and with the most economical management, cannot 
fall far short of the sum expended in 1574. The moderate salaries 
paid the instructional force consumes the total amount derived from 
the university and agricultural college funds. For the balance of 
the money necessary to meet current obligations, the board is de- 
pendent upon incidental charges to students, upon the limited pro- 
ducts of the University Farm, and upon legislative bounty. Thus, 
while the annual increase of the university and agricultural col- 
lege funds is practically arrested by the exhaustion of the lands, 
the expenditure and consequent dependence of the university upon 
other sources of support are annually increasing, and must con- 
tinue to increase in a degree proportionate to the patronage of the 
institution and its capacity for usefulness. While the board, there- 
fore, has been enabled heretofore to provide for current expenses in 
a stinted and economical way, it now finds itself compelled to giye 
serious consideration to the question of future resources. This 
question is pressed upon us at the present time, especially, by the 
erection of Science Hall and the necessity for its future care and 
equipment; also by various exigencies arising from present and 
prospective attendance upon the higher departments; but more 
emphatically, by the expiration the ensuing year of the provisions 
of law enacted for the support of the university by the legislature 
of 1867. 

The legal relations of the univen*ity to the State should not be 

misunderstood. The framers of our constitution enacted that pro- * 

vision s:' ould be made by law for its establishment. Successive legis- 

atures have recognized the binding and imperative character of 

the obligation to provide for its support; and it has been frankly 
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and definitely conceded, by at least one legislature of the State, 
that " ^e university fund has suffered serious loss and impairment " 
by reason of " the settled policy of the State of Wisconsin to offer 
for sale, and dispose of its lands, granted by Congress to the State 
for educational purposes, at such a low price per acre as would in- 
duce immigration and location thereon by actual settlers." The 
original obligation imposed by the fundamental law is thus fortified 
and enforced, under existing circumstances, by the additional obli- 
gations of equity, and of the trust imposed upon the State by the 
Federal Government. No room remains for reasonable doubt, 
therefore, that the university is as much a legitimate object of 
State protection and care, as the common schools, or the State 
courts. 

The practical wisdom of providing for the organization and main- 
tenance of this department of public education is amply confirmed 
in the enlightening influences which the university palpably exerts 
upon the general character of our people; in the exalted standard of 
education it tends to promote; in the ambition for nobler achieve- 
ments in scientific research its presence incites; in the more elevated 
character of the learned professions which it serves to secure, and 
in the unity and vitality it necessarily imparts to all the subordinate 
departments of public and private instruction within the range of 
its influence. In its distinctive province of educational labor, it 
alone is divested by law of the prescriptive influences of sectarian 
and political creeds. Its doors alone are open to all our children, 
with prejudice to none. It alone is capable of furnishing the ac- 
complishments of an advanced education to all who aspire thereto, 
without superfluous restriction or burdensome cost. In the future, 
it is most capable of combining, harmonizing and elevating those 
diverse elements of character which peculiarly distinguish the popu- 
lation of our State. Perfected according to the plan of organiza- 
tion, it necessarily loses its character as a rival of similar institutions 
of inferior scope and degree, and becomes their natural and perma- 
nent patron and ally. 

In its purely economic aspect, the question presented is worthy 
. of special consideration. Alread}'' hundreds of our young men have 
been sent abroad to obtain those educational advantages which 
seemed to be denied them within the limits of the State. A posi- 
tive and continuous encouragement of the effort to develop the 
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university plan of education established by our State laws would 
now remove all deficiencies, real or imaginary, and save Jbr the 
State a larger siim than the cost imposed. An example of the prof- 
itable results of enlightened legislation in this direction, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, is found in the university of Virginia, which is 
ofi&cially stated, in a recent report, to have brought into and 
retained in that State nearly $4,500,000 as an offset for about 
f 1,000,000 expended by the State in its support. 

But the practical utility of wholesome investment in this de- 
partment of education is but feebly exemplified by calculations 
upon this limited basis. The modern university is something more 
than a school for instruction in abstruse mathematics and classic 
languages. In the march of events, Europe, and especially Ger- 
many, is furnishing us examples of practical progress in matter and 
methods of instruction, which the American people have not been 
slow to imitate and adopt. The theory of our own university, as 
now organized, contemplates courses of instruction in the mathe- 
matical, physical and natural sciences, with their applications to 
the industrial arts. These courses of instruction, properly develop- 
ed and applied, are by no means limited in their object to a merely 
theoretical education, or to the development of a merely mental 
energy and discipline. They refer as well to the practical and 
economic pursuits of daily life, and relate to the development of 
those mineral, agricultural and manufacturing industries which 
constitute the main sources of our material wealth. Our univer- 
sity is already contributing much to the prosperity of the State in 
this direction. No frugal government can prudently ignore these 
vital sources of material progress. It is conceded to be a wise pub- 
lic policy to encourage immigration, . and thus enlarge the number 
of our population. Clearly, it is equally wise to enable that pop- 
ulation to multiply its capacities for happiness and usefulness, and 
to employ its labor and skill to the highest purpose and the largest 
advantage. 

The plan of university instruction has been prescribed by the 
State itself. The precise manner in which the State shall provide 
for the expanding wants of the university under the plan prescribed, 
is wholly a matter of legislative discretion. The circumstances do 
not seem to require any considerable appropriation, payable from 
the treasury the present year. Good policy, however, as well as 
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actual necessity, requires legislative action at the present time with 
reference to approaching exigencies; and it is hoped that this action 
will be so definite and positive as to remove all doubt and em- 
barrassment from the future. 

For a more detailed exhibition of the progress, condition and 
wants of the university, you are respectfully referred to the accom- 
panying documents. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEO. H. PAUL, 

President of the Board of Regents, 



SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

Madison^ October 10, 1875. 
Hon. Geo. H. Paul, 

President of the Regents of the University of Wisconsin : 
Sir: — I have the honor to submit the following statement of the 
financial condition of the State University, exhibiting the amount 
of productive funds on hand, and also the receipts and disbursements 
of the income of the several funds, for the year ending September 
30, 1875: 

university fund. 

This fund consists of the proceeds of the ^ales of land granted by 
Congress for the support of a university. 

KECEIPTS. 



From sales of land $1 ,616 61 

From dues on certificates 2,762 00 

From loans * 1 ,918 17 

From taxes 1 27 

From penalties 81 



Total 6,288 36 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loansmade $5,650 00 

Balance September 30, 1874 964 48 

Balance September 30, 1875 ' 1 ,693 34 

Total 7,243 34 7,243 34 
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The amount of this fund, which was produc^ve, on the 30th day 
of September, 1874 and 1875, respectively, was as follows : 

1874. 1375. 

Amount due on certificates of sales $61 ,248 56 $59 ,239 56 

Amount due on loans 19,584 50 23,016 33 

Certificates of indebtedness Ill ,000 00 111 ,000 00 

Dane county bonds 19 ,000 00 19 ,000 00 

Milwaukee water lx)nds 10 ,000 00 10 ,000 00 

Total '. 220,833 06 222,255 89 

Showing an increase in this fund during the year of $2,422.83. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 

This fund consists of the proceeds of the sales of 240,000 acres of 
land granted by Congress to the State for the support of an insti- 
tion of learning, where shall be taught the principles of agriculture 
and the arts. The interest on the productive fund forms the 
income. 

RECEIPTS. 

From sales of land $644 57 

From dues on certificates 3 ,451 00 

From loans 3 ,785 17 

From Dane county bonds, redeemed 1 ,500 00 



Total 9,280 74 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loans to school districts $7 ,880 00 

Balance September 3'0, 1874 518 23 

Balance September 30, 1875 1 ,918 97 

Total 9,798 97 9,798 97 

The amount of this fund w^ich was productive on the 30th day 
of September, 1874 and 1875 respectively, was as follows : 

1874. 1875. 

Amount due on certificates of sale $146 ,4;il 40 $143 ,326 40 

Amount due on loans 18,112 67 22,207 50 

Certificates of indebtedness 51 ,600 00 51 ,600 00 

Dane county bonds 5,000 00 4,500 00 

United States bonds 4 ,000 00 4,000 00 

Milwaukee water bonds 10,000 00 10,000 00 

Total 263,134 07 236,133 90 
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Showing a decrease in this fund during the year of seventeen 
cents. 



SALE OF LANDS. 



Sale of tmiversily lands for the fiscal year ending September 30^ 1875. 



Counties. 


Number of 
acres. 


Amount 
sold for. 


Chippewa 


• 


120.00 
40.00 

240.00 
80.00 

160.00 

240.00 
76.84 


$286 09 
100 00 


Clark 


Door 


720 00 


£iiu CJaire 


162 63 


Marathon 

Pierce 


335 96 

727 98 


Kichland 


282 42 








Total 


956.84 


2,515 08 









Sale of agricultural college lands for the fiscal year ending Septan- 

ber 30, 1875. 



Counties. 



Chippewa 

Dunn 

Marathon 

Oconto 

Pvlk 

Shawano 

Total 



Number of 
acres. 



200.00 
360.00 
120.00 
320.00 
1,118.36 
729.68 



2,848.04 



Amount 
sold for. 



$281 00 
450 00 
141 50 
400 00 

1,118 00 
888 98 



3,279 48 



UNSOLD LANDS. 

The university lands remaining unsold at the close of the fiscal 
year amount to 4,407 16-lOOths acres, and the agricultural college 
lands amount to 52,403 53-lOOths acres. 

The universi*;y lands are sold from $2.00 to $3.08 per acre, and 
t^ agricultural college lands at $1.2? per acre, on ten years' time, 
twenty-five per cent, of the purchase money being required in cash 
and the balance due drawing seven per cent, interest, payable annu- 
ally in advance. 

The lands unsold are located as follows: 
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UNIVERSITY LANDS. 

Counties. No. of Acres. 
Burnett , 27.26 

Chippewa 671 .95 

Clark 280.46 

Crawford 157.42 

Door 640.06 

Eau Claire 735.16 

Marathon 470.09 

Pepin 117.90 

Pierce, 620.55 

Portage 686.42 

St. Croix 80.00 

Trempealeau 120.00 

Total 4 , 407 . 1 6 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS. 

Chippewa , 160.00 

Clark 198.44 

Dunn 160.00 

Lincoln 22,629. 16 

Oconto * 16 ,606.58 

Polk 613. 17 

Shawano 7,956,19 

Taylor 6,080.00 

Total 62,403.63 

LEWIS MEDAL FUND. 

This fund consists of a donation of $200.00. made to the uni- 
versity by ex-Governor James T. Lewis, in the year 1866, for the 
purpose of distributing medals to such meritorious students as 
should become entitled thereto, in accordance with the standard of 
merit to be prescribed by the regents and faculty. As the fund 
was hardly sufficient to accomplish the object of the donor, it re- 
mained at interest by direction of the regents, until June 17, 1873^ 
when by resolution the treasurer was instructed to invest the prin- 
cipal and interest, amounting to $300, in such interest-bearing ^ 
curities as should seem to him most desirable. In accordance with 
his instructions the treasurer purchased three United States 5-20 
coupon bonds of $100 each, dated July 1, 1865, bearing six per 
cent, gold interest, due in January and July, which bonds are now 
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held by the treasurer as a special fund, the income therefrom to be 
used for prizes. 

At the annual meeting in June, 1874, (with the consent of ex- 
Governor Lewis,) the regents resolved "to give a prize of $20 each 
year, at such time and under such regulations as the faculty shall 
determine, to the undergraduate student who shall produce the 
best written essay ; that the name of the prize shall be the "Lewis 
Prize," and that the name of the successful competitor of each year 
shall be published in the next issued catalogue of the university." 

SCIENCE HALL FUND. 

This fund consists of an appropriation made by chapter 61 of the 
general laws of 1875, amounting to $80,000, for the purpose of 
building an additional university edifice for scientific purposes. 
The act provides, "that not to exceed the sum of twenty-five thous- 
and dollars shall be drawn from the State treasury, or levied and 
collected as a part of the State tax, during the year 1775." 

Plans and specifications for the proposed building were prepared, 
and advertisements "for proposals" to build it were published in 
newspapers in the principal cities of the State. 

The following proposals for completing the building in accord- 
ance with the specifications, (except the heating apparatus,) were 
received and opened at 10 o'clock a. m. June 15, 1874, in the pres- 
ence of the regents, who were then in session : 

John and Thomas E. Bentley, Milwaukee $74 ,600 

Johp Cory, Madison 74 ,600 

Frederick H. Homing, Milwaukee 78 ,800 

John Fellenz, Milwaukee > 71 ,079 

James W. Harvey, Madison 75 ,876 

David Stephens, Madison 69 ,975 

Thos. Davenport, Madison 77,376 

A. E. Henry, Sheboygan Falls 76,995 

The contract was awarded to David Stephens, of Madison, for the 
sum of $69,975, and the building is to be completed and ready for 
use October 1, 1876. The sum of $4,681.83 has been expended on 
the building during the past fiscal year. 
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The receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1875, were as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Income from productive university fund $ 15 ,403 48 

Income from productive agricultural eoUege fund 16 ,148 41 

Appropriation by chapter 82, general laws of 1867 7 ,303 76 

Appropriation by chapter 100, genercl laws of 1872 10 ,000 00 

From Students for tuition and room rent 7 ,735 00 

From students, for diplomas 195 00 

From students, for laboratory bills 367 26 

From geological survey 183 77 

From experimental farm, on account of lots sold 196 65 

From experimental farm, for sale of products 859 99 

From sale of farm-wagon 150 00 

From rent of brick house 150 00 

From sale of two doors 2 00 

From sale of Soldiers' Orphans' Home horse 45 00 

From interest on Lewis Medal fund 41 05 

From appropriation for *' Science Hall." 7,000 00 

Total i:eceipts 65,781 37 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For salaries of instructional force $31 ,574 43 

Expenses of regents 622 40 

For insurance 360 00 

Fur repairs 2,115 34 

For incidental expenses 4,576 18 

For fuel 174 08 

For printing and advertising 810 56 

For library 840 37 

For furniture 521 57 

For improvements 1 ,323 21 

For apparatus •. 1 ,154 66 

For cabinet 56 46 

For experimental farm 4,071 29 

For Lewis prize 20 00 

For Soldiers' Orphans' Home 33 31 

For Science Hall 4,681 83 

Total disbursements 62,935 66 

Balance September 30, 1875 24,157 95 

Total 77,093 61 

Total receipts 66",781 37 

Balance September 30, 1874 , 11 ,312 24 

Total 77,96361 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 

To the Board of Begents of the University of Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen: — The undersigned, members of the Board of Vis- 
itors for 1875, would report, that they have attended the annual 
examinations and are entirely satisfied that the university is con- 
ducted most ably and successfully. We regret that one of our 
number, the Hon. Chas. D. Robinson, is unable to join us in this 
report, having just been compelled to return to his home. We be- 
lieve, however, that he would concur in the opinions which we have 
to express. 

To convey adequately our approval of the manner in which the 
faculty discharge their duties, it would be desirable for us to dwell 
more at length on this point, and even to take up the several de- 
partments, one by one, as the subjects of remark. It will perhaps 
suffice to say, that so far as our observation has gone, we believe 
that it would be difficult to make a personal change in any import- 
ant department, except for the worse. 

Believing it desirable to be concise in our recommendations, we 
confine ourselves to the three following suggestions, each of which 
we consider of importance. 

1. In regard to necessary buildings, we agree unreservedly in the 
opinions expressed by the president in his report of last year, when 
he urged the erection, successively, of a Science Hall, a Chapel, and 
an Astronomical Observatory. We join with all the friends of 
the university in congratulating you on the rapid progress you have 
made toward the erection of the Science Hall. The observatory 
does not appear at first sight so important, yet the more attention 
we have given to the subject, the more we are persuaded that when 
established it will prove an invaluable addition to the university. 
Probably no other means can be found so efficient in extending its 
reputation, and consequently its usefulness and success. Concern- 
ing the chapel, the necessity of which was referred to by the presi- 
dent, it is true that in a State institution, there is not so great a 
need as in others of such a building for the purposes of religious 
instruction. Nevertheless, whether it be called chapel or assembly 
room, a large hall is urgently needed, and ought to be built. We 
are unanimous in recommending its erection at the earliest practi- 
cal period. The shifts and inconveniences made necessary for want 
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of such a room are known to you all, and need not be enlarged 
upon. No academic exercises of any character requiring the pres- 
ence of all the students are now possible in the grounds of the 
university, unless in the open air. We need not call your atten- 
tion to the vital importance of periodical assemblages of the whole 
body of faculty and students. In institutions controlled by religi- 
ous denominations, in which attendance at prayers is compulsory, 
there is every day opportunity for presenting to the whole body of 
students any necessary addresses or admonitions. For the sake of 
securing universal attendance in this university, periodical lectures, 
or rhetorical exercises, might furnish a proper occasion. Besides 
providing for all such necessary assemblages, the proposed assem- 
bly-room would also be available for religious exercises, and when 
occasion arises, for funeral ceremonies. 

2. We could also earnestly recommend that adequate appropri- 
ation be made for furnishing the university with suitable apparatus, 
models, &c. We feel that this university should have the very best 
appliances for instruction, equal to those of any other western in- 
stitution, and may even say that to insure its success such appliances 
are absolutely necessary. 

3. We are impressed with the opinion that each one who enters 
the university should, in order to fix his proper rank in the classes, 
be examined by the faculty on the spot. We are aware that the 
holders of certificates from the graded schools are entitled by law to 
free tuition. The law does not, however, prescribe that farther ex- 
aminations shall not be made by the faculty, and for the sake of 
securing a uniform standard of scholarship in the several classes, it 
seems important that all entrants be submitted to the same personal 
examination. 

We have given attention to the disciplinary regulations of the 
university, and are glad to report that the watchful care so essen- 
tial to the proper conduct of such an institution is exercised by the 
president and faculty in a manner at once firm, judicious and kind. 

C. C. REMINGTON. 

H. H. HAWLEY. 

E. MoCLINTOCK. 

M. R. GAGE. 

H. B. PHILLEO. 
Madison, June 16, 1875. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

To the Regents of the University of Wisconsin: 

The year that has now closed, has been one of prosperity to the 
university. The students in the regular courses constitute the 
body and strength of the institution, and it is to these, therefore, 
that we look, so far as numbers are concerned, to indicate prosper- 
ity. At the time of issuing the catalogue in October 1874, there 
were 244 connected with the regular college classes, distributed as 
follows: Seniors, 34; Juniors 66; Sophomores 72; Freshmen 82. 
These students were also more evenly divided between the several 
courses than hitherto. In the regular sub-freshman classes, there 
were 97; in the law class 37. The number of special students was 
31; the whole number of students 411. 

The catalogue issued in the fall term of 1873, shows 228 in the 
college classes; that for 1872 does not give the number in atten- 
dance in any one term; and that for 1871 shows 154. As this in- 
crease has been accompanied with an enlargement of the terms of 
admission, and a more careful examination, it indicates a rapidly 
growing interest on the part of the State in its university. Com- 
paratively few of the students of Wisconsin go beyond the State 
for collegiate instruction. The catalogue of the university of the 
Michigan for the year, ending June 30, 1874, contains 33 students 
from Wisconsin 111 from Illinois, 108 from Ohio. We are evident- 
ly coming to control, in a fair degree, the educational interests of 
the State by the advantages we offer at home. We trust this in- 
fluence will yearly be more complete. 

\ A sec9nd ground of congratulation in the year past has been 
the liberal appropriation by the legislature of $80,000 for Science 
Hall, a gift followed by that of the property known as the Or- 
phans' Home. Science Hall is well under way; we anticipate its 
completion in 'October of the coming year. It will give the best 
accommodations in all branches of physical science to 600 students. 
When this buildinc: is finished, and completely furnished, we shall 
have nothing to desire in. the external conditions of instruction in 

« 

this department, for a long time to come. 

We remember, however, that a university does not consist in its 
appliances, but in the ability of its faculty, the spirit of its in- 
structors, and the character of its students. We would strive, 
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therefore, to register our growth in these directions more than in 
any other. 

We believe that the instruction of the past year has been given 
wisely and faithfully, and that we have gained, at least, some 
ground in inspiring a liberal, broad and earnest spirit of acquisi- 
tion. 

The discipline of the university has been attended during the year 
with no unusual vexation; and though there is much room for im- 
provement in the character of our students, the most of them have 
been attentive to their work, and have obviously profited by it. 
We strive to inspire a right disposition, more than to restrain a 
wrong one; yet, we feel the need of a somewhat decided and posi- 
tive discipline, when an occasion arises. As we give large liberty, 
we deem it right to require its wise use, and to punish with decision 
its abuse. 

We have withdrawn, during the year, the opportunity of taking 
special studies in the sub-freshman classes. The object of these 
classes is exclusively to fit students for the university. We do 
not wish to be encumbered with those who are seeking merely 
high-school advantages, nor to do a work which our high-schools 
are becoming increasingly able to do. We are looking forward to 
the time, when we shall be entirely relieved of our preparatory 
work, and are not, therefore, disposed to do any portion of it for its 
own sake. The new high-school law, which we owe to our excel- 
lent Superint-endent of Public Instruction, will, when once in full 
operation, greatly multiply and improve our intermediate schools, 
and so consolidate and strengthen our system of education above 
and below. While we believe that the greatest advantage will ac- 
crue to our district schools under this law, we also*anticipate much 
aid from it to the universit}^ and an open way by which the in- 
fluence of the university can reach all the schools of the State. 
We desire to build up the university in the closest connection with 
these schools, knowing that only thus can we gain for ourselves or 
for them a permanent prosperity. In this work, we anticipate 
much from the law referred to. These high schools will be strength- 
ened by the university, and will, in turn, strengthen and guide the 
schools below them. We shall be glad to yield the entire field, a 
portion of which we now occupv with our sub-freshman classes, to 
the high schools as soon as the interests of the university will al- 
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low US to do SO. The high school in Madison is disposed to aid, and 
is becoming increasingly able to aid, the university in its prepar- 
atory work. Just at present for the university to reject alto- 
gether preparatory students, would be to endanger a portion of its 
labor. 

We hope that the intermediate schools — the graded and high 
schools — will pay special heed to the new terms of admission to the 
university, and strive to furnish us students well prepared. A por- 
tion of them are doing this, and we look for it on the part of all 
who ofiFer us students seeking free tuition. We wish to aid the 
high schools in retaining and training their pupils, and we seek 
their aid in furnishing these students, thoroughly ready when ofiFered. 
We wish to make no abatements in our requisitions. 

Special students are admitted freely to our college courses, provid- 
ed they can pass an examination in the English studies included in 
our terms of admission to the freshman year of the scientific 
course. We believe, however, that our students would, without 
scarcely an exception, be profited by choosing some one course and 
adhering to it. When a regular student becomes a special student, 
we regard it as a retrogression; while the acceptance of a regular 
course is almost sure to result in new eflforfc, more satisfaction in la- 
bor, and more firmness in purpose. Haste and vacillation are the 
besetting sins of our students. They hope to do the work of a 
year in a term, and of four years in two, and that without extraor- 
dinary exertion. When they fail in doing this, they frequently be- 
come discouraged and leave. 

Time and stability, are with us urgent wants. A portion of our 
instability is referable to poverty; but a large remainder must be 
attributed to a low estimate of thorough scholarship, and to a haste 
to enter, ready or otherwise, on the work of life. No one thing has 
distressed us more in the university than this haste, the ease with 
which young men drop out, the advantage which they anticipate 
from one or two terms. Thus, without any very assignable reason 
beyond the hardness of the times, the freshman class of last year 
numbering 82 has fallen to 31. 

We must have material of a firmer and tougher fibre than this, 
before we can do thoroughly good work. The firmer movement, 
the steady advance of our instruction from term to term, and year 
to year, are greatly impeded by these floating students. A student 
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atory work. Just at present for the university to reject alto- 
gether preparatory students, would be to endanger a portion of its 
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We hope that the intermediate schools — the graded and high 
schools — will pay special heed to the new terms of admission to the 
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tion of them are doing this, and we look for it on the part of all 
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ed they can pass an examination in the English studies included in 
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course. We believe, however, that our students would, without 
scarcely an exception, be profited by choosing some one course and 
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course is almost sure to result in new effort, more satisfaction in la- 
bor, and more firmness in purpose. Haste and vacillation are the 
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instability is referable to poverty; but a large remainder must be 
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distressed us more in the university than this haste, the ease with 
which young men drop out, the advantage which they anticipate 
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for one term is worth little to us, and we are worth comparatively 
little to him. We hope those who come to us will seek solid, pro- 
tracted work, and in that we will do our best to aid them. We now 
insert in our catalogue the names of those only who belong to the 
university at the time of its publication. Many students, for one 
term or two terms, do not therefore, appear in it. This is the ex- 
planation of its reduced numbers. The reduction has been attended 
with an increase of strength. The graduates of our graded schools 
fall away rapidly in freshman and sophomore years, partly because 
of poor preparation, and partly because many of them, allured by 
free tuition come to the university with no intention of remaining. 

During the past year, the young women have been put, in all re- 
spects, on precisely the same footing in the university with the 
young men. No difficulties have arisen from it. There were eight 
young women among the graduates at the last commencement. 
Their average scholarship was certainly as high as that of the 
young men, and they were apparently in good health. We feel, 
however, that the young women in attendance on the university 
should be sheltered from the claims of general society, and that 
they cannot meet the exactions in dress, labor and time, incident to 
society, without suffering either in health or scholarship, or in both. 
We have provided very competent instruction in music, and speciid 
students, and those who are not pressed by their regular work, can 
avail themselves of it to advantage. 

The ladies, rooming and boarding in Ladies^ Hall, necessarily 
come under the restrictions incident to a quiet household, and we 
wish them and their parents to distinctly understand this. 

Among our wants, we now put in the foreground an assembly 
hall. We have no room that will hold our students, and we do 
not ordinarily meet daily more than a third or fifth of them. 
General and positive influence is impossible under these con- 
ditions. The spirit of the university, the temper of the body of 
the students, is of more importance even than the quality of the 
instruction, though the two are intimately associated. We desire 
exceedingly, a hearty, generous, pleasurable response of the stu- 
dents to the work expected of them. Anything opposed to this, 
embitters, narrows, and wastes the lives of us all. To secure this, 
in any good degree, demands a high-toned, earnest and wise spirit 
on the part of instructors; a concessive, generous one on the part 
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of students; and free intercourse between oflBcers and students, es- 
tablishing a common life. 

Our stujients are, many of them, laborious, determined young 
men, enduring hardships in behalf of an education. There is very 
little friction between the classes, and the students do not, in their 
intercourse with each other, systematically set aside the ordinary 
laws of courtesy. We would be glad to extend this commendation; 
but wf- share, in common with many other institutions, a wretched 
entail of the past. It is still thought by some among us amusing 
and manly to deface and destroy university property, and to resist 
its rules of order; while a much larger number are under the bon- 
dage of a sense of honor, whose chief support is fear, and whose 
chief purpose is to cloak low, mean action. We would always rec- 
ognize the delicacy of treatment which a sense of honor, even 
though false, calls for; but we greatly regret that so noble an im- 
pulse should be put to so base a purpose. We would that our stu- 
dents should feel, that, if they are not willing to call in the author- 
ity of the university to repress low-minded action, they should, at 
least, create a sentiment among themselves efficient to repress it. 

The standard of manliness of character, which the students 
avowedly or tactly maintain among themselves, is of the utmost 
moment, and possessed of the strongest educational power. With- 
out a sound, courageous, social sentiment, there will be with us 
very little pure, large knowledge. This is seen in the recitation- 
room. We are infested with a tendency to cheat in recitations and 
in examinations. This evil may have been spawned in part of a 
marking system badly administered, but is perpetuated and increas- 
ed by a dishonest nature. It is a parasite, feeding upon all thorough 
knowledge, all generous enthusiasm, all moral integrity, all respect 
and good-will between instructors and students, and upon self- 
respect and respect of the students for each other. Terms of 
honest, frank, courteous communication between all the parties to 
the process of giving and getting knowledge, are most desirable. — 
We feel sure that all wise patrons of the university will value a 
sound, manly, and honest spirit, higher than any formal knowledge, 
and will see the impossibility of large acquisition without this dis- 
position; we feel sure, also, that the State will regard money poor- 
ly expended, which, in its expenditure, does not tend to produce 

II SUPT. 
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honesty, courtesy, courage, a cheerful respect of the rights of oth- 
ers, and the claims of the public. But an absolute essential in se- 
curing and maintaining among us a sound public sentiment, is an 
Assembly Hall, in which we shall meet together, become a commu- 
nity, and make way for counsel. Our young men are neither essen- 
tially better nor essentially worse than other young men. There is 
a healthy sentiment as well as a bad sentiment present with us. 
We wish to give to that which is sound its best conditions of de- 
velopment. 

This hall we ask for, and shall strive to use it when obtained for 
the highest end of education — sound, upright characters. 

We are hoping to have some of our wants, as that for an As- 
tronomical Observatory, met by private liberality. We wish the 
university to represent both the State and its citizens, to inter- 
twine public and private munificence, and hold in pleasant recol- 
lection, general wisdom and individual generosity. 

Our next urgent want is a larger and more elastic income. We 
must grow, and we cannot grow without means, — without institut- 
ing larger claims. As we cannot help growth, we wish that our 
garments may enlarge with us. We dislike to come afresh to the 
State with each new need, knowing it in no other relation than 
this of constant supplication. 

Enlarged instruction and new appliances will be the demand of 
each year, and we believe that the State, when its present appropri- 
ation for a term of years shall have expired, will recognize our ne- 
cessity, and make permanent provisions for it. 

The time does not seem to have arrived for the establishment of 
a medical department. The profession of the State are not agreed 
as to the desirability of a medical college in its bounds, and com- 
paratively few earnestly support such an institution. Such a col- 
lege, if established, should certainly be located at Milwaukee, as 
affording, by its size, far more clinical advantages than Madison, or 
than any other place within the State. We should be glad to unite 
a medical college in Milwaukee to the university, and should hope 
both to aid it and to receive aid from it. As such an arrangement 
is entirely in the future, we trust that the coming legislature will 
allow us to sell the Orphans' Home, and to devote the proceeds to 
an Assembly Hall. 

In making this report to the regents, I wish to express to them 
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my sense of their personal kindness, and also of the careful consid- 
eration they have always given to the claims of the university. 

JOHN BASCOM. 



FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS. 

JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL. D., 
President and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

JOHN W. STERLING, Ph. D., 
Vice President and Professor of Mathematics. 

WILLIAM F. ALLEN, A. M., 
Professor of Latin and History. 

STEPHEN H. CARPENTER, LL. D., 
Professor of Logic and English Literature. 

ALEXANDER KERR, A. M., 
Professor of Greek Language and Literature. 

JOHN B. FEULING, Pii. D., 
Professor of Modem Languages and Comparative Philology. 

WILLIAM J. L. NICODEMUS, A. M., C. E., 
Professor of Military Science, and Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 

JOHN E. DA VIES, A. M., M. D., 
Professor of Astronomy and Physics. 

W. W. DANIELLS, M. S., 
Professor of Agriculture and Chemistry. 

ROLAND IRVING, A. M., E. M., 
Professor of Geology, Mining and Metallurgy, and Curator of Cahinet. 



Hon. E. G. RYAN, LL. D., 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

Professor of Law. 

Hon. ORSAMUS COLE, LL. D., 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

Professor of Law. 

Hon. WILLIAM PENN LYON, LL. D., 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

Professor of Law. 

Hon. p. L. SPOONER, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 
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J. H. CARPFNTER, Esq., 
Professor of Law. 

WILLIAM F. VILAS, LL. B., 
Professor of Law. 

I. C. SLOAN, 
Professor of I^iw. 



R. B. ANDERSON, A. M., 
Professor of the Scandinavian languages and Instructor in Latin. 

JOHN M. OLIN, A. B. 
Instructor in Rhetoric and Oratory. 

EDWARD A. BIRGE, A. B., 
Instructor in Natural History and Assistant Curator of Cabinet. 

JEROME HENRY SALISBURY, A. B., 
Instructor in GriH^k and Latin. 

FREDERICK S. HUNTINGTON, A. B., 
Instructor in English. 

ALLEN D. CONOVER, C. E. 

Assistant in Civil Engineering. 

JAMES R. STEWART, 
Instructor in Drawing. 

MILTON R. FRENCH, 
Instructor in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 



Mks. D. E. CARSON, 
Preceptress. 

Miss S. A. CARVER, 
Instructor in French and Grerman. 



GENERA.L INFORMATION. ', 

The university embraces the following colleges and departments: 

COLLEGE OF ARTS. 

\ 

Five Departments. General Science, Agriculture, Civil Enigi- 
neering, Mining and Metallurgy, Military Science. 

COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 

Two Departments. Ancient Classical Department, in which tlie 
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course of study is equivaleut to that in the best classical colleges 
in the country. 

Modern Classical Department. IVench and German take tlie 
place of Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMAN COURSE. 

This embraces two years of preparatory study. 
Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the unir 
versity. 

LAW-SCHOOL. 

Judge P. L. Spooner, Dean of the Law Faculty. 

A QUANTITATIVE LABORATORY. 

Has been opened, and numerous additions have heen made to the 
apparatus in the different departments of science. 

The laboratories for instruction in Analytical Chemistry, Deter- 
minative Mineralogy, and the Assaying of Ores, are believed to be 
the most complete in the country west of the AUeghanies. 

LIBRARIES 

Are open to students, without charge, containing more than 
70,000 volumes. 

CURRENT EXPENSES — FREE TUITION. 

Expenses are less than in other institutions of equal grade. One 
student from each assembly district, and all graduates of graded 
schools of the State who pass the required examination, are entitled 

to FREE TUITION. 

The institution is under the immediate charge of a president and 
twenty-six professors and teachers, and is, in all respects, in a 
highly prosperous condition. 
For further information, apply to 

JOHN BASCOM, 

President 



The Normal Schools. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 

REGENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Hon. Edward Searing, 

Siqjerintendent of Public Instruction : 
Sir: — 1 have the honor to submit the annual report of the doings 
of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, of leceipts and 
expenditures, and of the prospect, progress, and condition of the 
State Normal Schools for the year ending August 31, 1875. 

MEETINGS OF BOARD. 

Two meetings of the board have been held during the year, one 
February 1-4, and the annual meeting, July 14-16. 

At the February meeting a conference was had with the Commit- 
tee on Education of the Assembly, and a somewhat full and extended 
discussion, participated in by President Bascom, of the State Uni- 
versity, and President Albee, of the Oshkosh Normal School, on 
the question of establishing a normal college, after which the whole 
subject was referred to the Committee on Course of Study, with 
instructions to report at the annual meeting. 

INSURANCE. 

The president made a report on insurance, which was approved 
and adopted. 

The report announced that an insurance of $40,000, divided 
among twelve carefully selected companies, had been secured for 
the River Falls normal school building, at an expense of $1,150; 
that the policies had been issued directly to the board, by arrange- 
ment with and consent of the contractors, to be held as collateral 
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security on the contract, and that the contractors had agreed to 
pay their pro rata portion of the insurance until such time as they 
shall deliver the building to the board, and also such portion of tlie 
insurance as shall be chargeable to builder's risk during the con- 
struction of the building. 

FURNISHING RIVER FALLS BUILDING. 

The executive committee were instructed, at the earliest practi- 
cable time, to procure and have placed in position the necessary 
furniture and fixtures for the River Falls school; and the commit- 
tee on Course of Study and Text-Books were instructed to procure 
necessary text-books and apparatus for the same school. 

WHITEWATER EXTENSION. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The normal school building at Whitewater was erect- 
ed before experience had determined the character of the building 
needed for the use of such a school; and whereas, the building has 
proved to be very inadequate, not only in capacity, but in arrange- 
ment and facilities for work therein, with economy in faculty and 
other respects; and whereas, it is desirable that the difierent schools 
be placed as nearly as possible upon a similar basis as regards or- 
ganization, management, and ends to be accomplished by the opera- 
tion ot the schools; therefore, 

Resolved^ That an addition to the building at Whitewater be 
made, substantially in accordance with the plan submitted to this 
board by the executive committee, as directed by the board at the 
last meeting thereof, and the executive committee are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to carry into eflfect this resolution, by en- 
gaging an architect, providing for plans and specifications, adver- 
tising for proposals in accordance therewith, contracting for the 
erection of the building upon the best terms obtainable, auditing, 
approving and allowing the estimates for work and material fur- 
nished therefor, and authorizing warrants in payment for the same, 
which shall be drawn and issued in the usual manner; provided, 
that the amount expended under this resolution shall not exceed 
$20,000; and the executive committee shall make such provision in 
carrying out the duties herein imposed that the necessary funds for 
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the running expenses of the schools shall in no wise be jeopard- 
ized or infringed upon. 

SUSPENSION. 

The following rule regarding suspension and expulsion of stu- 
dents was adopted : 

Resolved^ That the board does hereby so define the powers of sus- 
pension and expulsion of the students in our schools that the 
authority to expel shall reside primarily in the faculty of each 
school, while that of suspension may be committed to the Presi- 
dent thereof^ with the understanding that the suspension shall not 
prevent any student, after the close of the term in which he has 
been suspended, from being admitted to any normal school in the 
State. 

Resolved^ That whenever for cause the faculty of a normal school 
shall expel a student, the president thereof shall transmit a notifi- 
cation of such action to the presidents of the other normal schools 
of the State, which notification shall constitute a bar to the stu- 
dent's admission to any school, until the expulsion is revoked by 
the faculty of this school, or by the board, to whom the case has 
been appealed. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS. 

Resolved^ That the committee on employment of teachers are 
empowered, at the request of the president of a school, to dismiss a 
teacher, when it shall be their unanimous opinion that the inter- 
ests of the school will be promoted thereby. 

RESIDENT regent's REPORT. 

Resolved^ That it shall be the duty of each resident regent at the 
semi-annual meetings of the board, to present a statement in wri- 
ting, showing the amount received for tuition or other account 
since the last previous annual settlement, and the amount paid into 
the treasury by such regent, together with the treasurer's receipt 
therefor, which statement shall be entered in full upon the records 
of the board, by the secretary thereof. 
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VISITATION. 

Eesolved^ That the president and teachers of the several normal 
schools are hereby authorized to visit normal schools of this and 
other States, and leave of absence for that purpose is hereby granted 
at such times and for such periods as they may require, upon ap- 
proval of the president of this board, whenever such absence will 
not materially injuriously affect the eflSciency of the schools. Pro- 
vided, such leave of absence shall not involve expense to this board. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 

The committee on employment of teachers reported that in com- 
pliance with the instructions of the board, the following teachers 
have been employed since the annual meeting: 

At Platteville: Salary. 

IVof. D. E. Gardner $1 ,M)0 

Miss Jennie Cook in place of Miss Knight 650 

Miss Mary Brayman, primary, in place of Miss Curtis, transferred to inter- 
mediate 700 

Miss Emeline Curtis, intermediate 700 

At Whitewater: 

G. E. Culver, music, penmanship, &c 700 

L. C. Wooster, temporary help in fall term 100 

At Oshkosh: 
Prof. W. A. Kellerman, Nat. Science, in place of Prof. Bowen, resigned.. 1,200 
Miss Rose C. Swart, teacher Geography, <&c., in Normal Depnrtment, trans- 
ferred from primary 700 

Miss Martha Kidder, primary, in place of Miss Swart, transferred 600 

Miss Lucy Moore, temporary, per month 40 

Miss Emily T. Webster, temporary, in place of Miss Ladd 60 

Which action was approved by the board. 

The board then proceeded to ballot for, and unanimously elected 
the following teachers: 

D. E. Gardner, Platteville. 

Mary Brayman, Platteville. 

G. E. Culver, Whitewater. 

W. A. Kellerman, Oshkosh. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The record of the executive committee since the last meeting, 
was read and approved, and their powers and duties regarding Cftre 
of buildings defined by the following amendment to the by-laws: 

"The executive committee shall exercise a general supervision 
over all buildings under the control of the board, and shall have 
charge of all new buildings in progress of erection, and alterations 
thereof. They shall also have authority to make all needful repairs 
upon said buildings, and to audit bills therefor." 

COMPILATION OF BY-LAWS. 

The secretary was instructed to cause a new edition of 200 copies 
of the laws, by-laws, &c., with codification of the rules, to be print- 
ed — the phrasing to be revised and the date of adoption of each 
resolution, &c., to be placed at the end thereof. 

A large amount of routine business, such as examination and 
consideration of reports of committees, auditing of accounts, &c., 
was transacted. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

At the annual meeting held at Madison commencing July M, 
1875, Hon. F. W. Cotzhausen, of Milwaukee, appointed regent, and 
Messrs. Evans and Starr, re-appointed, presented their oaths of 
office. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

Regent Starr — President. 

Regent White — Vice-President. 

Regent Searing — Secretary. 

The following standing Committees were appointed : 

Executive Committee — Regents Starr, Chandler, White. 

Committee on Finance — Regents Lynde, Taj^lor, Cotzhausen. 

Committee on Teachers — Regents Starr, Smith, Weld. 

Committee on Institutes — Regents Searing, Chandler, Smith. 

Committee on Supplies — Regents Starr, Evans, White, Weisbrod. 

Committee on Course of Study and Text-hooks — Regents Searing, 
Weld, Cotzhausen. 

Committee oji Visitation — Regents White, Evans, Weisbrod. 

Committee on Senior Classes — Regents Weld, Chandler, Searing. 
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RESIGNATION OF TEACHEKS. 

The resignation of Prof. H. E. Copeland, and of Miss S. E. Eld- 
ridge, both of the Whitewater normal school, were presented and 
accepted. 

CALENDAR. 

The following calendar of terms was adopted: 
Calendar for Oshkosh: 

1st term, Aug. 24 to Dec. 17, 17 weeks. 
2d term, Jan. 4 to Mar. 17, 11 weeks. 
3d term. Mar. 28 to June 12, 12 weeks. 

For Whitewater: 

1st term, Aug. 31 to Dec. 17, 16 weeks. 
2d term, Jan. 4 to Mar. 21^, 12 weeks. 
3d term, Apr. 2 to June 22, 12 weeks. 

For Platteville: 

1st term, Sept. 7 to Dec. 24, 16 weeks. 
2d term, Jan. 4 to Apr. 7, 14 weeks. 
3d term, Apr. 25 to June 29, 10 weeks. 

For River Falls: 

1st term. Sept, 27 to Dec. 24, 16 weeks. 
2d term, Jan. 4 to Apr. 7, 14 weeks. 
3d term, Apr. 18 to June 22, 10 weeks. 

teachers and salaries. 

For the River Falls school, J. B. Thayer was elected teacher at a 
salary of $1,500, and Miss L. J. Foote at a salary of $800 per an- 
num. Miss J. S. Cook was elected" a teacher in the Platteville 
pchool; the salary of Prof. W. A. Kellerman was raised to $1,500, 
of Miss Frances Albee to $700, of G. E. Culver to $800, and of 
Miss Catharine H. Lilly to $800, and the Committee on Employ- 
ment of Teachers was instructed to supply temporarily such teach- 
ers as might be needed in the several schools, and empowered to 
employ an additional teacher in the grammar or intermediate de- 
partment of the Whitewater school when they shall consider it 
advisable. 
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The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved^ That the Committee on Emploj'ment of Teachers are 
hereby authorized to employ a competent person to take charge of 
the practice work in the school at Oshkosh, who, in addition, shall 
exercise such supervision in the model school, and render such other 
service as may be required by the president. The maximum salary 
of such person is hereby fixed at $1,800 per annum, and when the 
arrangement is consummated the professorship of theory and art of 
teaching in said school shall be abolished, the salary of the person 
now discharging the duties of that professorship in part shall be 
held and deemed thereafter to be $1,500 per annum. 

REPAIRS. 

Some repairs having become necessary on the Oshkosh building 
in consequence of the severe frost of last winter, a committee of 
experts had been appointed to examine its condition, upon whose 
report, that no serious damage had happened to the building, the 
executive committee were instructed to make all needful repairs. 

NORMAL COLLEGE. 

Regent Searing, in behalf of the Committee on Course of Study 
and Text-books, to which had been referred, at the last meeting, a 
resolution respecting the establishment of a normal college, pre- 
sented a report, which, after discussion, was accepted and approved, 
as follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred the resolution respecting 
a normal college, presented at the last meeting of the board, beg 
leave to report that they have given the same some consideration, 
and are not prepared to recommend the adoption of the resolution. 
There appear to be some sound reasons for the establishment of 
such a college in connection with the State University, but the suc^ 
cess of the schools already established, the fact that the growing 
needs of the State demand a larger number of a similar character, 
that the existing schools may be able hereafter to extend their 
course of study, that there is a danger of jealousy and inharmony 
resulting from a divided jurisdiction, that the university regents 
are not disposed to lend much encouragement to the proposition, 
but in their recent meeting laid down such conditions of its accep- 
tance as to secure certain advantage to their own institution, bat 
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uncertain advantage to the normal college — in view of these facts 
the committee are unable to recommend the adoption of the resolu- 
tion at the present time. They are rather disposed to recommend 
that in a matter of so much importance, involving large expense to 
the board, and inaugurating a policy untried as yet in any static 
and of uncertain value, the passage of such a resolution be deferred 
until the needs of the State demand the action contemplated in it 
and until some well defined scheme of union shall be presented to 
and meet the approval of both boards. The resolution introduced 
by Regent Chandler is accordingly reported back to your board for 
further action. 

Regent Searing further stated that at the annual meeting of the 
university regents, certain action had been taken in reference to a 
proposed normal college in connection with the university, and 
that the president of the university and himself had been appoint- 
ed a committee to present the views of that board to the normal 
board. President Bascom, on invitation, accordingly addressed the 
board upon the question. After further discussion, participated in 
by several members, on motion of Regent Chandler, his resolution 
respecting a normal college was laid upon the table, subject to be 
called up at any time. 



teachers' institutes. 



In this important branch of work, there was the following ac- 
tion. 

The committee on institutes respectfully submit the following 
statement, as required by the rules of the board, showing the trans- 
actions of the committee for the year ending July 14, 1875. A 
comparison of which statement shows 

The amount paid to institute conductors to be $5 ,64«5 93 

And for incidental expenditures 714 90 

Total expenditures for the year 6 ,360 83 

At the last annual meeting of the board the appropriation for institute 

work was $3 ,500 00 

X*he annual appropriation from State Treasury is 2 ,000 00 

Making in all 5,500 00 

It will be seen that the expenditures for the year have exceeded 
"the appropriations $860.83. The committee intended to keep with- 
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in the limits of the appropriations; but found, when the bills for 
service of conductors and expenses were presented, that in yielding 
to the urgent demands for institutes they had exceeded their au- 
thority. A resolution to provide for the excess of expenditures, is 
herewith submitted. 

The committee are of the opinion that the sum of $4,000 should 
be appropriated by this board for institute purposes for the ensuing 
year, and submit a resolution for this purpose. 

Edward Searing, 
W. H. Chandler, 
Wm. E. Smith, 

Committee on histitutes. 

On motion, the report was accepted, and the two accompanying 
resolutions unanimously adopted, as follows: 

Resolved^ That the sum of $860.83 be and the same is hereby ap- 
propriated from the normal school income fund, for the purpose of 
paying expenditures of the committee on institutes for the year 
1874-75, in excess of the appropriations for that purpose. 

Resolved^ That the sum of $4,000 is hereb}" appropriated out of 
the normal school income fund, for the purpose of defraying ex- 
penses of holding institutes for the ensuing year. 

Resolved^ That the committee on institutes, at the earliest practi- 
cable time, re-organize the institute districts, in such manner that 
thereafter four districts shall be provided for. 

The Committee on Finance submitted the following report on 
general receipts and expenditures, up to date of meeting. 

The Committee on Finance, to which was referred the accounts 
and vouchers of the resident regents for receipts and expenditures 
for the year ending this date, have carefully examined and com- 
pared the same, and find the statements and reports submitted by 
them to be correct, and as follows, and that the amounts received 
by them have been paid into the treasury, as appears from the re- 
ceipts of the State Treasurer, exhibited to the committee: 

PLATTEVILLE SCHOOL. 

Amount received for tuition, Normal Department $265 00 

Amount received for tuition, Grammar Department 1 ,850 60 

Amount received for tuition. Intermediate Department 631 10 

Amount received for tuition, Primary Department 391 80 

Total amount received for tuition 3,187 90 
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ROOK-RENTS AND SALES. 

Amount received for book-rents during the year $747 89 

Amciunt received for book-ealcs during tlie vear 171 60 

Total amount received for book -rents and sales 918 89 

Amount received for tuition , book-rents, and sales 4 ,056 79 

Amtiunt received of State Treasurer for salaries of teachers 13 ,063 75 

Total 17,120 54 

Amount received of State Treasurer upon audit of bills, Febr'ry 4, 1876 2 ,081 71 

Amount received upon audit of bills, July 16, 1875 1 ,302 27 

Total amount received during the year 20 ,504 52 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount paid State Treasurer, February 4, 1875 $1 ,795 20 

Amount paid bills to February 4, 1875 2,081 71 

Amount paid bills to July 16, 1875 1 ,302 27 

Amount paid for teachers' salaries 13 ,063 76 

Amount paid State Treasurer, July 16, 1875 2 ,261 59 

Total 20,504 62 

WHITEWATER SCHOOL. 

Amount received of State Treasurer for teachers and janitor's salaries $11 ,947 00 

Amount received for tuition. Academic Department 1 ,093 60 

Amount received for tuition. Primary Department 366 10 

Amount received for book-rents and sales, fall term 416 82 

Amount received of State Treasurer, upon bills audited, Feb. 3, 1875. 711 09 

Amount received of State Treasurer upon bills audited July 16, 1876. 533 93 

Total amount received during the year 16 ,067 44 

CONTRA. 

Amount paid teachers and janitor's salary $11 ,947 00 

Amount paid for text>>books and libraries. 448 66 

Amount paid upon bills audited February 3, 1875 679 26 

Amount paid upon bills audited July 16, 1876 533 93 

Amount paid State Treasurer, Febi-uary 3, 1875 880 00 

Amount paid State Treasurer, July 16, 1875 578 60 

Total 15,067 44 

. There has been audited by the committee upon supplies, bills for 
supplies for the school during the year, to the amount of $1,090 37, 
which sum has been paid by the State Treasurer. No account of 
book-rents and sales for the spring term has been submitted to the 
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committee, and we recommend Regent White be permitted to re- 
port upon that at a future time. 

OSJIKOSn SCHOOL. 

Amount received for tuition, Primary Department $567 60 

Amount received for tuition, Intermediate Department 766 80 

Amount received for tuition, Grammar Department 1 ,320 75 

Amount received for tuition. Preparatory Department 894 30 

Amount received for tuition for the year 1874 39 50 

3,588 95 

BOOK-RENTS AND SALES. 

Amount received for book.rents 844 20 

Amount received for book-sales 221 47 

Amount received for old iron 35 90 

Amount received of State Treasurer for salaries of teachers 12 ,690 00 

Total amount received from all sources 17 ,380 52 

CONTRA. 

Amount paid State Treasurer, February 18, 1876 $1 ,929 98 

Amount paid State Treasurer, July 14, 1876 2,760 54 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers 12 ,690 00 

Total 17 , 380 60 

Bills for supplies for the school to the amount of $4,292 93, have 
been audited by the committee on supplies during the year, and 
paid by the State Treasurer, as per bill of particulars accompany- 
ing the report of Regent Weisbrod. 

GRADUATING CLASSES. 

Regent Weld, in behalf of the committe on examination of sen- 
ior classes, presented a report frhich was accepted and ordered to be 
placed on file. The report gave the names of the pupils who had 
been recommended by the several faculties as having completed the 
courses of study and being entitled to diplomas or certificates, and 
whose examination by the committee confirmed the reccommenda- 
tion of the faculties. The number at each school was as follows : 

PliATTEViLLE — Advanced course 9 

Elementary course 8 

Whitewater — Advanced course 6 

Elementary course 9 

OsHKOSH— Advanced course 7 

Elementary course 12 
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The report affirmed that : "The examination in each of the 
schools, both oral and in writing, evinced generally a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the subjects, and a freedom in expression seldom 
attained by students so young." 

PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. 

The Committee on Course of Study and Text-books report as fol- 
lows: 

The following resolution was referred to your committee, at the 
last meeting of the board, with instructions to report thereon at 
the present meeting: 

^^Resolved, That the course of study in the grammar department 
in each normal school shall be at the earliest practicable day so en- 
larged as to furnish full preparatory instruction for those desiring 
to enter the State University." 

, Your committee have to say — 

1. That the present four years' course of study is nearly a full 
preparation for the Freshman class in either department of the 
State University. 

2. That many students desire to and do enter a college or univer- 
sity after leaving the normal schools, and that more would so enter 
if suitable encouragement and preparation were given. 

3. That the present course of instruction ih the normal schools, 
and thorough " preparatory work," so called, have so much in com- 
mon that there is nothing inconsistent in the latter being done in 
the normal schools. 

4. That an academic or grammar department, as an integral fac- 
tor of a normal school, in which superior academic and preparatory 
work may be done, would be a valuable accession to the normal 
work in giving to normal students a wider field of observation and 
practice. 

5. That such a department is generally desired and needed by 
the people of the localities in which the normal schools are located 
— Oshkosh, perhaps, excepted. 

6. That the union of the normal and academic work here con- 
templated has been in successful operation in New York State and 
elsewhere. 

. 12 SuPT. 
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7. That by this modification of the purposes of the normal board, 
the university would be greatly benefited, and another step taken 
towai'ds the unification of the State educational system. 

8. That this modification would involve little or no additional 
expense to the board — not more than one extra teacher being re- 
quired by it, and the income from tuition bteing materially increased 
by the same. 

9. That with the addition here proposed, the question of " inter- 
mediate schools " in the State system would be satisfactorily settled. 

10. That the preparatory instruction in the normal schools 
should be of the very best character — a model to all other schools 
aiming to give such instruction — essentially itself " normal " in- 
struction. 

11. That with this secured, the necessity for a normal college 
would disappear. The university would supplement the normal 
schools by the high culture by which it would simply crown the 
work of the latter. 

In view of these facts, your committee favor and recommend the 
adoption of the resolution referred to them. 

On motion, the report was accepted, but further consideration 
thereof deferred until the next meeting of the board. 

LIBRARIAN AND ACCOUNTS. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the librarian in each school be prohibited from 
dealing in stationery or books, except that he may sell text-books 
belonging to the library, and it shall be his duty to keep an account 
in detail of all book rent received, aud books sold, and report the 
same to the resident Regent at the expiration of each term. 

Besolvedj That all accounts hereafter to be presented for audit 
to the Committee on Supplies, shall be verified or certified to in 
the same manner as provided in the by-law regarding verification 
of accounts referred to the Finance Committee, except that a certifi- 
cate from the president or a teacher or officer of the school for 
which supplies were furnished may be held sufficient for audit. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES. 

The following resolution of enquiry into the best method of 
classifying salaries upon some uniform basis was adopted: 
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Resolved^ That the Committee on Employment of Teachers are 
hereby instructed to inquire into ttie expediency of arranging and 
classifying teachers' salaries upon the following basis, to take effect 
at the expiration of the current year, and report at the next meet- 
iiig of the board — the sums named to be maximum: President,. 
$2,500; principal professor, $1,800; . professors, $1,500; principal 
lady teacher, $800; other lady teachers, normal department, $700: 
principals of model schools, grammar department, $800; other de- 
partments, $700, where females are employed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The question of introducing the Kindergarten method into one 
or more of our model or training schools, was considered; provi- 
sion was made for the receiving and putting in place of the Or- 
nithological Cabinets; the report and record of the executive com- 
mittee was read and approved. 

A large amount of routine business was transacted. Preparation 
was made for the dedication of the new building at River Falls on 
the 2d day of September, Hon. Edward Searing being invited to 
give a public address in the grand hall of the building, on that oc- 
casion, to which time and place the board adjourned. 

MEMBERS AKD OFFICERS. 

The present members of the board and its officers are: 

GOV. W. E. TAYLOR, ex-officio, Madison. 

EDWARD SEARING, Supt. Pub. Inst., ex-offido, - - Madison. 

Term Ending February 1, 1876. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH, - Milwaukee. 

J. I. LYNDES; - - - - i,A Crosse. 

CHARLES A. WEISBROD Oshkosh. 

Term Ending February 1, 1877. 

W. H. CHANDLER, Sun Prairie. 

A.H.WELD, - River Falls. 

S. A. WHITE -.--..--- Whitewater. 

Term Ending February 1, 1878. 

WILLIAM, STARR Ripon. 

J.H.EVANS, Platteville. 

F. W. COTZHAUSEN, - Milwaukee. 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 



President, WILLIAM STARR, Ripon. 

Tjce-President, WILLIAM E. SMITH, - - - - Milwaukee. 

Secretary, EDWARD SEARING, Madison. 

Treasurer, ex-officfo, FERDINAND KUEHN, - - - Madison. 

The following Regulations govern the admission to the normal 
schools: 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 
Adopted by the Board of Regents. 

1. Each assembly district in the State shall be entitled to six re- 
presentatives in the normal school, and in case vacancies exist in 
the representatives to which any assembly district is entitled, such 
vacancies may be filled by the president and secretary of the board 
of regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the superin- 
tendent of the county, (or if the county superintendent has not jur- 
isdiction, then the nomination shall be made by the city superin- 
tendent of the city,) in which such candidate may reside, and shall 
be at least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health, and good 
moral character. Each person so nominated, shall receive a certifi- 
cate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a dupli- 
cate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the 
superintendent, to the secretary of the board. 

3. Upon the presentation of such certificate to the president of a 
normal school, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction 
of said president, in branches required by law for a third grade cer- 
tificate, except History and Theory and Practice of Teaching, and if 
found qualified to enter the normal school in respect to learning, 
he may be admitted, after furnishing such evidence as the president 
may require, of good health and good moral character, and 'after 
subscribing the following declaration: 

I, , do hereby declare that my purpose in entering 

this State normal school is to fit myself for the profession of teach- 
ing, and that it is my intention to engage in teaching in the pub- 
lic schools in this State. 

4. No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a 
member of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least 
one year, nor who is less than nineteen years of age; but a certifi- 
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cate of attendance may be granted by the president of a normal 
school to any person who shall have been a member of such school 
for one term, provided, that in his judgment such certificate is de- 
served. 

These rules, upon the opening of the Fourth* Normal School, 
can be so far modified as to admit eight from each assembly district, 
as the four schools will accommodate eight hundred normal stu- 
dents, besides the three departments of the training or model school 
connected with each. 

The following synopsis of the condition of the several funds, 
brought up to the close W the State fiscal year, ending September 
30, is compiled from the books of the Secretary of State and State 
Treasurer: 

/ NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

This fund consists of the proceeds of the sales of land set apart, 
for the support of normal schools, by the provisions of chapter 537 
of the general laws of 1865. 

KECEIPTS. 

Sales $20,083 28 

Dues 5,040 00 

Loans 16,924 00 

Penalties 15 M 

Town of River Falls, bonds Nos. 1 to 10, redeemed 1 ,000 00 

Total 43 , 062 79 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Loans $26,000 00 

State bonds 3 ,100 00 

Befdnded for overpayments 336 26 

Total , $43,062 79 29,436 26 

Balance September 30, 1874 21 ,630 00 

Balance beptember 30, 1875 35,256 63 

Total. 64,692 79 64,692 79 

Amomit of productive fund September 30, 1874 973 ,806 34 

Decreased by payments on certificates of sale $5 ,040 00 

Decreased by forfeitures on certificates of sale 2 ,125 00 

Decreased by payments on loans 16 ,924 00 

Decreased by forfeitures on mortgages 1 ,000 00 

Decreased by payment on town bonds 1 ,000 00 

Decreased by payment on Madison city loan 2 ,500 00 

28,589 00 



Od 



45,217 34 
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Increased by new certificates of sale $2,047 00 

Increased by new loans 6 ,000 00 

Increased by certificates of indebtedness. . . . < 3 , 100 00 

Increased bv Iowa county loan 20 ,000 00 

, $31,147 00 

Total productive fund, September 30, 1875 976 ,364 34 

The amounts of productive normal school-fund, September 30, 
1874 and 1875, respectively, were as follows: 

1874. 1875. 

Amount due on certificates of sale $50,602 29 $45,484 29 

Amount due on loans 137,604 05 113,180 05 

Certificates of indebtedness 512,600 00 516,700 00 

United States bonds 43,000 00 43,000 00 

Milwaukee city bonds 160,000 00 160,000 00 

Town bonds ... 20,000 00 19,000 00 

Iowa county loan 50 ,000 00 70 ,000 00 

City of Madison 10 , 000 00 

» ^^ ^ ^ 

Total.... 973,806 34 976,364 34 

Showing an increase of $2,558 during the year. 

NORMAL SCHOOL PUND INCOME. 

This income, supplemented by such aid as localities may donate, 
furnishes the means to build our buildings, and to equip and main- 
tain our schools, to conduct and carry on the institute work of the 
State, and to pay all expenses connected with the administration of 
aflfairs by the board. 

The following statement exhibits the various sources from which 
this income was received during the past year, and the disburse- 
ments therefrom: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance in fund October 1, 1874. $73,725 55 

Interest on certificates and loans $11 ,674 08 

Interest on certificates of indebtedness 36 ,203 33 

Interest on U. S. 6-20 bonds : 2,947 65 

Interest on Milwaukee water-work bonds 11 ,200 00 

Interest on loan to Iowa county 1 ,586 62 

Interest on loan to Madison city board of education 700 00 

Interest on Troy town bonds 280 00 

Interest on Kiver Falls town bonds 700 00 

Interest on Kinnickinnick town bonds 210 00 
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Interest on Clifton town bonds $210 00 

Tuition fee&— Platteville Nonnal School 4 ,080 14 

Tuition fees — Whitewater Normal School 1 ,458 HO 

Tuition fees — Oshkosh Nonnnl School 4,690 52 

Befunded insurance 53 35 

$75,994 29 

■ 

Total 149,719 84 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Platteville Normal School — salaries of teachers, supplies, etc $14,362 81 

Whitewater Normal School — salaries of teachers, supplies, etc 25 ,406 37 

Oshkosh Normal School — salaries of teachers, supplies, etc 21 ,296 95 

Expenses of regents 379 14 

Institutes 5 ,310 64 

Expenses ' 1 ,762 21 

River Falls Normal School-building, etc 40 ,833 31 

Refunded for over-payments 150 37 

Total 109,601 70 

Balance, September 30, 1875 40,218 14 

Total . . . . : 149 ,719 84 



RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

For the receipts from various sources, and summary of expendi- 
tures for the State fiscal year, reference is made to the foregoing table 
of Normal School Fund income. A classified statement of expendi- 
tures, for the year ending August . 31, compiled from the books of 
our secretary is herewith submitted. 

Any apparent discrepancy in the different statements of receipts 
and expenditures in this report may be explained by the fact that 
being derived from different sources, they are made up at different 
periods of time — our annual meeting being held in July, when our 
finance committee's report is made — the reports from the State 
Treasurer and Secretary of State are made at the close of the fiscal 
year, September 30, and my report to you, is required by law to be 
made bearing date the 31st day of August. 

STATEMENT OP EXPENDITURES. 

Total amount expended for institutes $6 , 163 31 

Amount of regents' expenses 874 83 

On salary of secretary of board of regents of Normal Schools 375 00 

Amount expended for Oshkosh Normal School S ,247 47 
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Amount exjpended for Platteville Normal School $4,174 82 

Amount expended for Whitewater Normal School 2 ,694 02 

Amount expended for River Falls Normal School 591 87 

Amount expended for Normal School building, River Falls 50 ,575 30 

Amount expended for enlargement, Whitewater 9 , 187 78 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers and janitor in Platteville Normal 

School * 13,163 75 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers and janitor in Whitewater Normal 

School 12,147 50 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers and janitor in Oshkosh Normal 

School 12,780 79 

Amoimt paid for insurance of Normal School buildings 1 ,150 00 

Miscellaneous expenditures • 1 ,077 80 

Total 123,224 24 



FOURTH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Fourth Normal School at River Falls will be inaugurated and 
opened on the 2d day of September, and there is every indication 
that it will have a prosperous beginning, and supply a want long 
felt in the northwestern portion of our State, for better facilities in 
attaining higher culture, and preparation for their work, by our 
common-school teachers. 

The places in our common schools must be filled, if not by those 
who have more or less culture and training, then by those endowed 
— or rather fettered — with more or less of ignorance and unskilful- 
ness. 

We shall expect from this school, and from the institutes in con- 
nection with it, good fruit in that portion of our State. 

MODEL SCHOOLS. 

The problem of how best to organize and conduct that branch of 
our schools, called the model or training department, has received 
much thought and attention from the board, especially during the 
past year. 

These schools may be considered indispensable for the observa- 
tion and practice-work of our normal students, and our aim has 
been, and will be to so manage them, as to give the best possible 
advantages for culture and training to the pupils in them; thereby 
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making them most efficient as schools of observation and practice. 
Some changes are contemplated the coming year, looking directly 
to these results. 

ACCOMPANYIKG REPORTS. 

Your attention is especially invited to the reports of Presidents 
Charlton, Arey, and Albee, and to the report of the committee on 
institutes, which accompany this report. 

As the presidents do not actually write these reports till another 
school-year begins, they are apt to tinge them with the later work, 
and condition of the schools at the actual time of writing. I have 
not thought necessary to eleminate these portions, but let them 
pass with this explanation. 

They are so full and suggestive in special matters, that I have 
been able to dispense with much that might otherwise have needed 
place in the body of my report. Each school has its peculiar ex- 
cellencies and deficiencies, growing out of the constituent elements 
of its faculty, its material and its surroundings, and each is well de- 
serving of that laudable State pride, which, without disparaging 
any obher, would exalt and glory in the worthiness of our own in- 
stitutions. 

The teachers have in general been faithful and thorouf:h in their 
work, and no changes have been made impairing the efficiency of 
the schools. Each teacher understands that merit and usefulness 
constitute his claim to place, that the board have no sinecures for 
decayed teachers, or dilapidated politicians, no easy-cushioned chairs, 
endowed for waiting expectants. 

CONCLUSION. 

In reviewing the whole field of work during the year past, there 
is much to encourage renewed vigor for another campaign against 
the cohorts of ignorance and incompetence. 

Society does poorly when it demands special training for its preach- 
ers, its lawyers, its doctors, its artizans of all kinds, and at the same 
time expects its large army of common-school teachers to perform 
their work withont any special aptitude, culture or training. Be- 
cause the army is so large, so much more the need of discipline in 
and for its work, lest it became a mob and do the work of a mob, 
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or scatter into fragments, and do its w6rk in an aimless fragmen- 
tary manner. 

The enlightened public sentiment' of our age, and especially of 
our nation, demands universal public education, accessible to the 
poor and humble, as well as to the lofty. It is well, and 
augurs well to the republic, and all mankind. Let the educational 
organizers so direct the public sentiment, as to lay deep, broad, and 
sure, the foundations of the future, and make haste slowly uiK)n 
such foundations, to build wisely and well the initial parts belong- 
ing to our day and generation. 

The first necessity in a system of public education is the trained 
teacher — one trained in, with, and as a part of the system; and any 
plan of public instruction that neglects to systematically fit its 
teachers for their work, ijiust prove abortive of good results. 

The private institutions of learning can and will take their choice 
of those who by natural aptitude or culture, or by both, have shown 
themselves fitted for the teachers' work. 

If the public good demands the best universal public education, 
which the State can give; then it certainly demands as a co-requi- 
site, the best system of training teachers which the State can fur- 
nish. 

This is the mission of the normal school, and we shall best and 
most faithfully do our work, by giving culture and training to that 
large body of teachers, who must fill the places in our common 
schools. 

Working steadily with thi^ view, we have givren careful atten- 
tion to the institute work, so organizing, distributing and conduct- 
ing our institutes, that no teacher or expectant need be without 
their benefit. So too, we have encouraged, rather than discour- 
aged, the attendance at our normal schools of that large class who 
come for but a year, a term, or it may be less; for, although we 
cannot with these heterogeneous elements make a homogeneous 
school, and attain the best results of classification, nor have the 
glory reflected from work done by polished graduates, yet we may 
believe that the little rills of influence emanating from the large 
host of normal under-graduates and institute students, will help to 
make and swell the mighty river of educational progress, which shall 
sweep away the debris of superstitious ignorance, and make clear 
the channels for the coming teacher. 
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In conclusion, allow me to thank you for your cordial co-opera- 
tion, and intelligent zeal, official and personal, in our work; and to 
commend the great and vital interests committed to our board to 
such favorable mention in your report as you shall deem best con- 
ducive to the cause of public instruction. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM STARR, 

President Board Regents of Normal Schools. 



Reports of Presidents of Normal Schools. 



PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To the Hon. William Starr, 

President of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools : 

Dear Sir : — I have the honor *to submit a brief statement of the 
condition and progress of the State Normal School at Platteville, 
for the year ending June 24th, 1875. 

The enrollment during the year was as follows : 

normal department. 

Grentlemen 104 

Ladies : 109 

Total 213 

GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 

Gentlemen 119 

Ladies 73 

Total 192 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 

Boys 28 

Girls .33 

^^^^ • 

Total 61 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Boys 21 

Girls. 21 

Total 42 

Deduct twice counted 48 

Total enrollment for the year 460 
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During a great part of the year there were as many students in 
attendance as could be properly accommodated ; and in the winter 
term it was found necessary to refuse admission to a considerable 
number of applicants for seats in the sframmar department. At 
the beginning of this term, the desks in the normal department 
were rearranged, and some additions made, so that we have thus 
far been able to receive all candidates who were properly qualified 
to become normal students. The present seating capacity of the 
school building is as follows : 

Normal department 150 

Grammar 1 10 

Intermediate , 50 

Primary 40 

Total 350 



The annivereary exercises for 1875 were held June 21 — 24, ac- 
cording to the following programme : 

PROGRAMME. 

Examinations — Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 21st, 
22d, 23d. 

Closing Exercises of Primary Department — Tuesday, June 22d, 
10.30 o'clock, A. M. 

Closing Exercises of Intermediate Department—Tnesiay^ June 
22d, 2 o'clock, p. m. 

Address by Rev. Chas. Caverno^ of Lombard^ III, — Tuesday even- 
ing, June 22d. 

Closing Exercises of Academic Department — Wednesday, June 
23d, 9 o'clock, a. m. 

Closing Exercises of Konnal Department — Wednesday p. m., 
June 23d. 

Seventh Annual Commencement — Thursday. June 24th, 9.30 

o'clock, A. M. 

Meeting of Alumni Association — Thursday evening, June 24th. 

The seventh annual commencement was held Thursday, June 
24th, at which the following persons, having been duly recom- 
mended by the faculty and examined and approved by the commit- 
tee on examination, were admitted to the honors of graduation : 
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Name. Post-office. 

Dennis J. Gardner, - - - - Platteville, - - 

W. Frederic Main, ----- Platteville, - - 

William D. Washburn, - - - Platteville, - - 

Ellen E. Grigsby, Potosi, - - - 

Mary A. Haw, ------ Platteville, - - 

Josephine Lemon, ----- Beetown, - - 

Bessie Seely, ------- Elk Grove, - - 

Sophia C. [Thomas, - - - - Linden, - - - 

Lessie I. Wallace, ----- Belmont, - - 



County. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

La Fayette 

Iowa. 

La Fayette 



Each member of the graduating class took part in commence- 
ment exercises, and at the conclusion a brief, but earnest and 
thoughtful address was delivered by Hon. Edward Searing, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

The graduates of the school, including the last class, are eighty- 
eight in number. The following table gives their classification and 
employment, on the 1st of December, 1875. 



Classification. 



Teaching in Wisconsin 

Teaching in other States 

County buperintendent, Wisconsin 

Music Teacher 

Students in higher Institutions . . . 

Cleigyman 

JjBLsiyeTB and Law Stadents 

Merchants and Clerks 

U. S. Mail Agent 

Farming 

Mining 

Insurance Agent 

Married and left the profession . . . 

Not teaching at present 

Deceased 



Total 



Gentlemen 



24 
1 
1 



4 
1 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
1 



47 



Ladies. 



23 
7 



1 

1 



5 

4 



41 



Total.. 



47 
8 



5 
6 
1 



88 



Most of those designated as " Not teaching at present," are un- 
derstood to have left school work temporarily, with the intention 
of resuming it as soon as circumstances shall render it expedient. 
Three of the graduates, including one now holding the office by 
appointment, have recently been elected county superintendents, 
and will enter upon their duties as such on the first of January. 
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Of the members of the last graduating class, one has entered the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois ; the rest are teaching. 

In addition to the regular graduates of the school, eight students 
completed the Elementary Course and received appropriate certif- 
icates to that effect at the close of the year. Of these, four are 
now teaching, and two are pursuing the studies of the Advanced 
Course. 

The changes in the course of study, and in. the organization of 
the school, inaugurated at the beginning of the year, have thus far 
proved as satisfactory as was anticipated. The libraries, cabinet, 
and apparatus are in good condition and well adapted to our needs. 

I am happy to say that the past year has been marked by earnest 
work and f&ithful attention to duty on the part of our students, 
almost without exception. Cases of discipline are extremely rare, 
and the moral tone of the school seems to be impioving from year 
to year. 

No changes have occurred in our faculty since the date of my 
last report. The same harmony of which I have taken occasion to 
speak in former years, has continued to characterize the work of 
our teachers. All have labored to the best of their ability to pro- 
mote the welfare and advance the interests of the school. Of the 
present faculty, one has been employed in the school eight years ; 
one, seven years ; two, five years ; one, four years ; one, three years; 
one, two years; and three, one year. 

The names and departments of the teachers, and the calendar for 
the ensuing year are as follows : 

FACULTY. 

EDWIN A. CHARLTON, A. M., 
President and Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 

DUNCAN McGregor, a. m., 

Professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching, and Conductor of Institutes. 

D. GRAY PURMAN, A. M., 
Professor of English Language and Literature. 

GEORGE BECK, M.S., 
Professor of Natural Sciences. 

D. E. GARDNER, 
Professor of Mathematics and Vocal Music. 

CAROLYN E. ADAMS, Ph. B., 
Teacher of Geography and History. 
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CHAKLES H. NYE, 
Principal of Grammar Department. 

JENNIE S. COOKE, 
Assistant in Grammar Department. 

EMELINE CURTIS, 
Principal of Intermediate Department. 

MARY BRAYMAN, 
Principal of Primary Department. 

CALENDAR, 1876. 

WiNTEB Tebm, 14 Weeks. — From Tuesday, January 4th, to Friday, April 7th, 
1876. Vacation, two weeks. 

Spring Tebm, 10 Weeks.— From Tuesday, April 25th, to Thursday, June 29th, 
1876. Vacation, nine weeks. 

Class Day, Wednesday, June 28th, 1876. 
Gbaduating ExEBcrsES, Thursday, June 29th, 1876. 
Meeting of Alumni Association, Thursday eve., June 29. 

Fall Term, 16 Weeks. — From Tuesday, September 6th, to Friday, December 
22nd, 1876. 

In conclusion, L cannot do justice to my own feelings without 
giving expression to the profound gratitude I entertain toward 
yourself and all the members of the board of regents, for many 
favors and kindnesses shown me during the past five years. With 
an earnest purpose to make my future labor in the school accepta- 
ble to you, 

I remain, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

' EDWIN A. CHARLTON. 



WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. William Starr, 

President Board of Regents for Normal Schools : 

During the year ending June, 1875, the school at Whitewater 
sent out as instructors, into the district schools, eighty-one under- 
graduates. At the close of the year, six graduated from the ad- 
vanced course, and nine completed the elementary, making, in all, 
ninety-six teachers furnished the State in the caurse of the year. 
Other^ of the undergraduates have undoubtedly taught, but the in- 
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stitution has no record of them. Gratifying reports of the work 
of the graduates are frequently made by those who employ them. 
The character of the work of the undergraduates cannot be so 
readily ascertained. With two or three exceptions, however, rea- 
sonable satisfaction has been given by this class of students, as can 
be attested by documentary evidence and by the constant calls on 
the school, both for those who have completed the courses and for 
those who have not. 

At the present writing the future of the institution is altogether 
encouraging. The number in attendance at this time is greater 
than at any period in the history of the school, while its earnest- 
ness and spirit have in no wise faltered ; on the contrary, they are 
increased. 

SCHOOL OF PRACTICE. 

The addition to the building, which will soon be completed, will 
open accommodations to the training department far in advance of 
those it has hitherto enjoyed. The question with regard to the fu- 
ture of the school of practice naturally deserves attention. Some 
uneasiness has been felt among the patrons of these schools with 
regard to the employment of pupil teachers, and during the past 
two years fewer students have been sent into these departments. 
In accordance with the best judgment of educators engaged in 
normal schools, a school af practice is an important element in 
their work. For this purpose these rooms were provided in the 
normal school buildings. The school of practice tests, or renders 
practical what has been theoretically learned, and determines the 
capacity of the candidate to perform the work for which he has 
been preparing. Without this department the candidate must as- 
sume his duties from a problematical stand-point, and the diplomas 
and certificates must be given from the same basis. It is not an 
unusual thing to find pupils who are theoretically familiar with the 
general principles and details of the school-room, but who, in at- 
tempting, to reduce their theories to practice, prove themselves 
failures. The best educators the world has produced have found 
schools of practice an essential element in the work of preparing 
instructors for the young. Moreover, these schools of practice 
should not be composed of adult students, but of children of the 
maturity of those whom the candidates are preparing to teach. 
13 SuPT. 
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The intellectual condition of the child and that of the adult differ 
in such essential particulars that the training of the instructor for 
the adult must be given from a stand-point quite distinct from 
that necessary for the proper development of the youthful mind. 
The one lives in the fact of the objective present, and is educated 
by the truthful presentation of the external world to his senses ; 
the other lives in the principles which bind facts together, and is 
educated by addressing these principles to his reason. This view of 
training schools is substantiated by the best educators of the past 
as well as of the present. 

Some of the points to be tested and secured by the candidates in 
the training schools are the following : 

1. An executive ability which shall assure the State that its di- 
plomas are given into worthy hands. 

2. A knowledge of child nature, and the modes of drawing it 
out successfully. 

3. An ability to properly grade pupils who may come under 
his charge. 

4. Power to arouse enthusiasm, without which no teacher can 
perform more than half duty. 

5. His judgment to assign proper dailv work for each pupil. 

6. A general familiarity and ease in the management of the 
whole school ; and last, the trial of the personal disposition of 
the candidate. 

The training departments, as existing, are much benefited by 
this practice ; inasmuch as such departments, in the hands of a 
single teacher, cannot be as fully taught as when the increased 
time and energy which can be gained by the employment of pupil 
teachers is added to the work. In a village like Whitewater, the 
number of tuition-»paying pupils is not sufficiently large to admit 
of that close grading which is necessary when one teacher does 
ffrst-class work in a school of forty or fifty pupils. The only de- 
sirable substitute for a school of practice would be a model school 
for the observation of normal pupils. The wants of the school 
would be best met by both of these. A model school should be a 
model in every respect, having the best teachers that can be se- 
cured, and a sufficient number to do the work in the best manner. 

The question then comes before the board : 
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1. Whether these three departments should form one model 
school. 

2. Whether the two departments now in existence shall remain 
as they are, with one teacher at the head, and taught in part by 
pupils, while the new department becomes a model school ; or 

3. Whether, with the new department as a model school, a free 
school of practice, as closely graded as may be, shall take the place 
of the present primary and intermediate departments, or be added 
thereto. 

These questions I desire to submit entirely to the wisdom of the 
board. 

BOARD OF RF^ENTS. 

The institution has been visited by the following gentlemen, 
members of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools : Hon. 
William Starr, Hon. S. A. White, Hon. Edward Searing, Hon. W. 
E. Smith, Hon. J. H. Evans and Hon. A. H. Weld. 

STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

The school has been visited, for the purpose of examination, by 
Prof. J. Q. Emery, Principal Fort Atkinson High School ; Prof, 
Samuel Shaw, Principal of Madison High School, and by Prof. J. 
H. Terry, Principal of private school at Spring Green. 

FACULTY. 

OLIVER AREY, M. A., 
President, and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy and Pedagogics. 

S. S. ROCKWOOD, M. A., 
Professor of Mathematics and Elocution. 

ALBERT SALISBURY, A. M., 

Professor of History, and Conductor of Institutes. 

O. R. E.LEEBERGER, 
Professor of Natural Sciences. 

GARRY E. CULVER, 
Teacher of Music, Elocution, Penmanship. 

MRS. H. E. G. AREY 
Teacher of Rhetoric, English Literature and Drawing. 
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MISS CATHARINE H. LILLY. 
Teacher of Latin and English Grammar. 

MISS. MARY DE LANEY, 
Teacher of Civil Government and Geography. 

MISS. ANNIE M. GREENE, 
Teacher and Critic in Academic Department. 

MISS ELLA A. WEBSTER, 
Teacher in Primary Department. 

MISS JULIETTE CONGAR, 
Teacher Instrumental Music. 
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CALENDAR. 

A change in the calendar was adopted by the board, July, 1875. 

Faxl Term consists of sixteen weeks — From Tuesday, August 31st, to Friday 
December 17th. 

WmTER Term, 12 weeks — From Tuesday, January 4th, to Friday, March 24th. 

Spring Term, 12 weeks — From Tuesday, April 2d, to Thursday June 22d. 

In conclusion permit me to express to the members of the board 
my sincere thanks for their kindness and assistance rendered in the 
management of the school, and their presence on the various occas- 
ions of interest during the year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

OLIVER AREY. 



OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. William Stabb, 

President of Board of Regents of Normal Schools^ 

Dear Sir: — The fourth annual report of the Oshkosh Normal 
School is herewith submitted for your consideration. 

STATISTICS POB SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 16, 1875. 

Enrollment by Departments, 

Normal department 293 

C Grammar department. 106 

Model school. <. Intermediate department 53 

( Primary deprtment 57 

Total in Normal School ; 508 
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NORMAL DEPAETMENT. 



Enrollment by Tetfns. 



Terms. 


En- 
rolled. 


Average 
mem'ship. 


Avei-age 
attendee. 


Fall term — 
Ladies 


138 
71 






Gentlemen 






• 






Total 


209 


180.2 


172.4 


Winter term — 
Ijadies • 


106 
40 






Gentlemen 












Total 


146 


141. 


135.6 






Spnna term — 
Ladies 


90 
97 






Gentlemen 












Total 


187 


174.3 


160.3 






Entire year — 
Ladies 






171 


Gentlemen 






122 










Total 






293 











ENTIRE PERIOD OF MEMBERSHIP ATERAGED BY CLASSES. 

Terms. 

Fourth year class, 8 pupils 10 . 4 

Third year class. 8 pupils 7.95 

Second year class, 41 pupils 4.7^ 

First year class, 159 pupils 2.29 

Enrollment Normal Department during — 

1871-72 158 

1872-73 224 

1873-74 268 

1874-75 £93 



Total number different students enrolled in four years 626 

Number known to have taught since leaving 349 

Number of previous members at present attending 83 

Number not known to have taught *194 



*Many placed in this number have probably taught but hare failed to notify. 
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Of those registered in 1874-75, 73 gentlemen and 54 ladies taught 
during that year; 43 gentlemen and 46 ladies are teaching at present. 



EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION. 



Terms. 


Examined. 


■ ■ — ' 
Admitted. 


Fall term — 
Ijodies 


80 
37 

8 
11 

34 
31 


68 


Gentlemen 


34 


Winter term — 
Ladies 


6 


Gentlemen 


9 


Sprina term — 
Ladies 


30 


Gentlemen r 


24 








Total 


201 


171 







Number candidates attaining a rank above 70 per cent 58 

Number candidates attaining a rank above 50, and below 70 per cent 58 

Number candidates attaining a rank above 50, and below 60 per cent 49 

CHARACTER OF EXAMINATION. 

One of the sets of questions which applicants of the last year 
were required to answer is here subjoined for the information of 
others who may wish to know something of the nature of the tests 
employed in their first classification. 

Principles observed in the examination : 

1. Time occupied in answering each paper in arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and grammar, three hours if desired by applicant ; " mental 
problems," answer only written, twenty minutes ; reading and 
spelling, each not exceeding thirty minutes. 

2. All essential steps and statements to be expressed^ else igno- 
rance is assumed to be the cause of omission. 

3. Correct statement, not the phrases of any particular author, 
is the criterion of excellence ; that is, if the applicant understands 
any author thoroughly, he need not fear a narrow judgment based 
upon preference of the examiner. 

QUESTIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

Theory of Arithmetic. 

1. Express in words 204050979. Write a number ten times as 
large as the foregoing, and give a reason for what you do. 
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2. Express 29 by Roman notation, and state principles employed. 

3. Explain the subtraction of 68 from 204 without smploying 
the expression, "borrowing ten." 

4. Define cancellation, and state the principle upon which it 
depends. 

5. Define greatest common divisor ; least common multiple. Illus- 
trate by examples. 

6. Divide t by f , analyzing the steps of the process. 

7. Distinguish decimal from common fractions. Express in words 
.0345. 

8. How should we multiply a decimal by any power of ten ? 
Why ? Illustrate. 

9. Define a simple^ a concrete^ and a compound number. Exam- 
ple of each. 

10. Bought Aay, sugar, molasses, wood, coal, quinine, potatoes. 
By which denominate tables were they estimated ? Write those 
tables. 

Problems. 

1. The less of two numbers is • ; their difference, — ; what 

is their sum ? 

2. 17 and 32 hundred-thousandths X 1,000, + 82 ten-thousandths 
:- 100,-104 million ths -^2 and 14 thousandths = what ? 

3. What is the sum of $4 -- 100, 5 dimes X 100, 1500 cts., 300 
mills X 100 ? 

4. The shadow of a tree measures 42 ft. ; a staff 3ift. in length 
casts a shadow 1^ ft. at the same time ; what is the hight of the 
tree ? Analyze. ^ 

5. I have a field 46f rds. long ; what is its width if it contains 10 
acres ? 

6. i is what fraction of § ? Analyze. 

7. A man had 4 gal. 3 qt. of wine, and sold 3 qt. 2 gi. ; what part 
of the wine had he left ? 

8. The quotient of a certain division was 18Jo L Find the divisor 
and dividend. 

9. A man, upon his arrival at Chicago, found his watch, an accu- 
rate time-piece, 25 minutes slower than that of Chicago. Had he 
traveled eastward or westward, and what distance ? 
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10. Write in proper form a bill of 5 items, bought by yourself 
of R. L. Bigger, dry goods dealer, upon as many diflferent dates. 

Mental Problems, 

(Statement heard^ not seen, and result alone written.) 

1. One inch is what fraction of a foot ? 

2. How many sq. inches in a sq. yard ? 

3. What fraction of a cord in a load of wood 8 ft. long, 4 ft wide, 
and 3 ft. high ? 

4. If the sum of two fractions if f , and one of them is ^V, what 
is the other ? 

5. If $i will buy A of a bushel of wheat, what is the price a 
bushel ? 

6. A man gave i of $3i for a pencil ; required the cost. 

7. If 12 yds. of cloth cost $48, how many yds. can be bought for 
$114? 

8. A farmer after having sold I of his flock, had 20 sheep left ; 
how many had he at first ? 

9. If 3 yards of velvet cost $5i, how much more than $9 will 
6 yds. cost ? 

10. Sold 45 bushels of apples at 37^^ cts. a bush, for cider at 
12^ cts. a gallon ; how many gallons were received ? 

Geography— for admission, 

1. Bound Wisconsin by political divisions. Give its area and 
population. 

2. Bound your own county, and state by which river system or 
systems its waters reach the ocean. 

3. Name the six chief agricultural products of the United States, 
and name the State which ranks first in the production of each. 

4. Locate the following cities of Wisconsin, by counties : 

Madison. Watertown. 

Janesville. Beloit. 

Sparta. Ripon. 

Oshkosh. Prairie du Chien. 

Green Bay. Eau Claire. 

5. Define equator, great circle, meridian, meridian circle, ecliptic. 

6. In speaking of a river, what is meant by the words bed, chan- 
nel, valley, basin, delta? 
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7. Locate five important sea-ports of the United States, and name 
the principal exports of each. 

8. Name the form of government and capital of each of the fol- 
lowing countries : 

France. China. 

Italy. India. 

Pera. Brazil. 

Spain. Mexico. 

Turkey. Germany. 

9. What is the Western Continent? Western Hemisphere? 
What great circle divides the earth into Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres? 

10. Name the river systems of the United States. Which States 
belong wholly to the St. Lawrence system? Which only in part? 

Grammar, 

1. Define a word^ sentence^ clause^ and phrase. Illustrate each. 

2. Decline Jackson, spoonful, sheep, 19, and give the rules used 
in formation of the possessives. 

3. Define case^ declension^ comparison^ parsing^ and rule ofsyntnx. 

4. Name the principal kinds of pronouns. Show in what re- 
spect they are alike; and in what particular each diflFers from the 
others. Parse the pronouns in the sentence, " Who wants me to 
light the lamp that stands on the table?" 

5. Yoii can go to school if you wish to study. Parse the verbs 
of the sentence. 

6. State the difference between conjugation and synopsis. Give 
synopsis of strike, act., prog., 2d sing., solemn. 

7. Parse underscored words. JIfary, my dear sister, be care/id or 
you will hurt yourself. 

8. How is the pass, voice of the verb formed ? How are the per- 
fect-tenses formed? The comp. personal pronouns? The comp. 
relatives? 

9. Name the defective verbs and the parts wanting in each. 
Give principal parts of sit, set, lie, (to recline,) drink, sing. 

10. Correct and give reasons for the changes. 

(a) John has went home, but he had ought to have remained. 

(b) Them are not the men who I saw walking so slow this 
morning. 
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(c) It was me by whom the copy was w^ote. 

(d) Each pupil who wants to may eat their dinner. 

(e) I do not want no dinner. 

Reading, 

[Extract from " Abraham and the Fire Worshiper," Benjamin Franklin.'} 

1. And it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in 
the door of his tent about the going down of the sun. 
2. And behold, a man, bowed with age, came from the way of 
the wilderness, leaning on a staflF. 

3. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto him, " Turn 
in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all night, and thou 
shalt arise early on the morrow, and go on thy way." 

4. But the man said, " Nay, for I will abide under this tree." 

5. And Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned, and they 
went into the tent, and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they 
did eat. 

1. Read first five paragraphs. 

2. Give four rules for capitals. 

3. State use of quotation marks. 

4. Give two uses for hyphen. 

5. Give two uses for apostrophe. 

6. Give Webster's marking of vowels in monosyllables in first 
paragraph. 

7. What is meant by '' tent," " wilderness," " wash thy feet," 
"unleavened bread?" 

8. Give some account of Abraham, — when he lived, where, what 
he did. 

9. Same of Benjamin Franklin. 

10. Give some account of '' fire worshiper." 

Spelling . 

1. Spell list of 25 words, beginning no word with a capital, un- 
less it be a proper name. 

2. Indicate the principal accent of each word. 

3. Denote, by the proper abbreviation, at the right of each word 
in the list, which " part of speech " it is. 

4. Write a clear definition of each word in the list, illustrating 
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its meaning by appropriate use in a sentence, if you can thus make 
your thughts more evident. 

List: cancellation, colonel, Delaware, apparatus, Apennines, 
orally, Cincinnati, roguish, raisin, supersede, proceed, recommend, 
accommodate, diligence, blamable, salaries, vegetable, bureau, 
gases, separate, initial, official, juiciness, bilious, valleys. 

Characteristics of applicants. 

The foregoing table 'shows that fifty-eight entered the first year 
class in full standing; fifty-eight entered the first year class on trial; 
forty-nine entered the preparatory class in full standing. 

Of those admitted to class on trial, nearly all maintained their 
positions, yet but few were able to demonstrate by their work that 
the examination record failed to show their status. 

A few who were of mature years, and yet failed to attain even 
fifty per cent., were permitted to recite with the preparatory class; 
the remainder either entered the grammar department or returned 
to their former schools. 

A very few of those passing above seventy per cent., having 
pursued advanced courses of study in other schools, were allowed to 
pursue some branches more advanced than the first year work, until 
their lack of a 7naster\s knowledge of the elementary branches be- 
came so apparent to themselves that they became our most cordial 
and efficient workers in that field. The marked success of those 
who have received a considerable culture in other schools before 
entering the normal course, clearly shows that when good academic 
training can be had near home, it would be wise for students to 
prepare in most branches of the elementary course before seeking 
admission to the normal. This should never be done, however, 
with the thought that such preparation will render normal work 
in those branches unnecessary, but because true normal training 
cannot be given when the pupil's energies are taxed with the ac- 
quiring of the rudimentary facts of a branch. Such preparatory 
chools are comparatively few, and, as a consequence, each class in 
the normal school has many learners, and but few who can gain a 
mastery of most branches in the time devoted to them. 

The experience and intense realization of the kind and degree of 
knowledge a teacher should possess, which each member of the 
faculty brings to the work, combined with the earnest efforts of the 
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normal students, do accomplish a good degree of preparation for 
teaching; first, by the normal training in the *' common school" 
branches, here rendered possible by fair, previous attainments; sec- 
ond, by infusing a spirit of inquiry which c^n hardly rest satisfied 
until a like mastery is attained over all subjects which it may be 
his lot to teach. Yet the two-fold labor of acquiring and master- 
ing, often proves too severe for the ill-prepared minds which, under 
a regimen extending over more years, might prove thoroughly ef- 
ficient, are often compelled to forego this extended culture from 
lack of means. If a part of this training could be obtained at 
home, a good professional training might be within their reach. It 
is to the town high-schools now organizing that we must look for 
this indispensable preparation to be done most economically. 

In the meanwhile the normal schools will endeavor, not to solve 
a problem whose conditions are incompatible, but to approximate 
to required results with the material at hand. 

The eflFort to do, in a term or two, what requires as many years 
for it« best development, demands instant and eflFective work for 
each person, continued from the day the student begins until he 
has completed the branch. Unlike the institute work, it is not 
enough that doubts have been raised, weakness made appareiit, and 
anxious groping after light induced; the pupil must be built up 
into a student; certainties must be properly laid as foundations of 
his culture; logical thinking must unite his isolated facts, and 
habits of acquisition in thought must take the place of merely re- 
ceptive attainment. To this end, all normal classes must be treated 
as composed of individicals with widely differing traits, habits, and 
capacities; and not upon the principle of " average human nature." 

In meeting this necessity, two modes have suggested themselves 
to our experience. First, that all classes be small, not exceeding 
twenty-five members. In most classes above the " first year," this 
is the case, and no difiBculty is experienced; but in the large first 
year class, numbering from sixty to ninety members, this is diffi- 
cult, and only approximately possible with our present force of 
teachers. The second method is to devote a considerable amount 
of time outside of school-sessions, to work with individuals, singly,- 
or in groups of several persons alike needy. 

So far as the time between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m. permits, this work 
is done by the teachers; not by simply elucidating^the point of dif- 
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ficulty, but by directing the pupil to lines of thought by which he 
arrives at his own results. Although this labor taxes the teachers' 
energies severely, still the paramount need of correct methods of 
study as preceding expellence in attainment or expression leaves no 
alternative. The results of this work have proved so satisfactory 
that teachers are disposed to over-tax themselves rather than forego 
the profit to the class. 

Labor of this kind usually produces thoughtfulness, and strength 
of character, but not necessarily skill in teaching; and while in our 
judgment, it is no less *' professional work/^ either in degree or 
kind, than the application of knowledge and theory to actual prac- 
tice, the conviction has grown deeper with the past experience in 
this work, that a far more thorough test of the student's ability to 
apply his knowledge, should be made before he is permitted to pass 
current as good coin. 

PRACTICE WORK. 

For this purpose the practice work has steadily increased during 
the past three years, and during the last year has to a considerable 
extent been improved in character. The work is in the immediate 
charge of the directors of the model school, whose especial province 
is in connection with the critic teachers, to direct the student in 
his dealings with real child nature. 

Twenty weeks of class-teaching is required before graduation in 
the elementary course, and forty weeks for the complete course. 

The entire practice is divided into four periods, each differing 
from the others in grade of class or character of branch. No day's 
work passes without supervision and the advice which the charac- 
ter of that work renders necessary. Before being permitted to en- 
ter upon this work, the student must have passed examination in 
one course of lectures on the "Art of Teaching," which is delivered 
during the "first year" work. Once each week, in addition to the 
daily meeting of the pupil-teachers with the critics, a general meet- 
ing of all the pupil-teachers is held by the director together with 
the president of the school and the critic-teachers, for an examina- 
tion of plans and practical results. Here the principles of teaching 
are illustrated and impressed, at a time when each student is most 
deeply interested in grasping and understanding their significance. 

Under the systematic plan of supervision and suggestion the 
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average quality of instruction is not inferior to that of our best 
graded schools; but owing to a careful examination of the principle 
underlying each suggestion, the critic teachers are constantly test- 
ing each process by standards which have passed from experimental 
to permanent value. 

Of more than sixty students engaged in practice teaching during 
the past year, more than one half were teachers of one or more terms* 
previous experience; yet even with such it was evident that more 
rather than less of this practical test was needed. 

Whether more teaching and less tasks during the elementary 
course would not provide for the best interest of these teachers and 
their future work in the State is a question worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

The fact that fifty applicants* names are upon the lists awaiting 
their chance for vacant seats in the several departments of the 
Model School would indicate that the work of pupil-teachers, 
under thorough supervision, bears good results. 

As will be seen by reference to table of examinations, nearly all 
new pupils enter at the beginning of the Fall and Spring Terms, 
during the first half of which the most difficult work of the year, 
therefore, falls. From sixty to one hundred strangers are to be 
familiarized with the work at each of those periods, while the other 
school work makes its regular demands. 

The wants of the institute work ask that one of the teachers be 
withdrawn from his duties in school, just at this critical period, to 
perform work abroad, and the labors of the remainder are, therefore, 
increased. The curriculum must be so adjusted that instead of aver- 
age work for the year some teachers must be overburdened for a 
time, in order that the pupils may be as profitably employed at 
one time as another, else the corps of instructors must be enlarged 
unduly to meet this variable demand. This difficulty, in some senses 
insuperable^ has been partly remedied by the employment of teach- 
ers belonging to the higher classes of the normal department, the 
engagement lasting during the time of greatest need. The results 
have proved good. 

The advantage of having Institutes conducted by able men at 
the proper time is undoubted ; the influence upon the school, if 
the lack be ably supplemented, may prove advantageous in a remote 
degree. 
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COURSES OF tsTUDY. 

The following schedule of study, as arranged by terms, is varied 
in the work of the first year to meet the needs of the large number 
who enter at the beginning of the Spring Term; so that classes in 
most of the third grade branches are in progress during each term. 

Elementary Course. 
First Year. 



SPRING TERM. 

12 WeekR. 


WINTER TERM. 

11 Weeks. 


FAI^L TERM. 

17 Weeks. 


Grammar. 


Book-keeping. 


Arithmetic 


Botany. 


Cie<>graphy. 


Geography, 9 week^. 

Lectures, 8 weeks. 

Art of Teaching. 


Civil Government. 


Civil Government. 


U. S. History. 


Drawing. 


Drawing. 


Phonics, 8 weeks. 
Spelling, 8 weeks 


Music. 


Munic. 


Penmanship, 8 weeks. 
Muhic, 8 weeks. 



Second Year. 



SPRING TERM. 

12 Weeks. 


• 

WINTER TERM. 

11 Weeks. 


1 1IB 

FALL TERM. 

17 Weeks. 


Geometry. 


Geometry. 


Elementary Algebra. 


Phyiscal Geography. 


Natural Philosophy. 


Physiology and Natural 
Philosophy. 




Analytical Beading. 


Sentential Analysis. 
Composition. 


Arithmetic nnd other 
Reviews. 


Keviews. 


. 



Practice Teaching in Model Schools, each student 20 weeks. 



14- 



S^UPT. 
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Advanced Course. 
Third Year. 



SPRING TERM. 


WINTER TERM. 


FALL TERM. 


Higher Algebra. 


Higher Algebra. 


Geometry, 10 weeks. 
Trigonometry, 8 weeks. 


Rhetoric. 


General History. 


General History. 


Drawing. 

• 


Astronomy. 


Zoolt^, 12 weeks. 

Hist, of Education, 5 w'ks. 

(Lectures.) 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 



20 weeks of Practice Teaching. 



Fourth Year. 



SPRING TERM. 


WINTER TERM. 


FALL TERM. 


Mental Science. 


Mental Science. 


Political Economy. 


Lectures: 

Philosophy of Education. 

School Systems. 




English Literature, 
(optional.) 


Geology. 


Chemistry. 
Labratory Work. 


Chemistry. 


Tiatin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 



20 weeks of Practice Teaching. 
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GRADUATION. 

At the close of the last school year, the first class of this school 
to complete the advanced coarse received the honois of graduation. 
At the same time a class of twelve completed the elementary 
course, and received the certificate of the board. 

Below are given the names of students in the respective classes^ 
together with present location : 

Advanced course. 

John F. Burke, princip^.! high school, Weyawega. 

Wm. M. Graham, student in Oberlin College. 

Edward McLaughlin. Not teaching. 

Harriet E. Clark, post-graduate, Oshkosh Normal School. 

Margaret Hosford, teacher. River Falls Normal School. 

Mary J. Knisely. Not teaching. 

Rachel L. Sutton, assistant in Ft. Howard high school. 

Emily F. Webster, assistant in Oshkosh Normal School. 

Elementary course. 

James Cavanagh, principal graded school. 

Bernard R. Grogan, advanced course, Wilmot, Wis. 

Martin L. Smith, principal ward school, Racine, Wis. 

Frank E. Stevens, piincipal graded school, Jenny, Wis. 

Henry Sfcraks, advanced course. 

Louis H. Zastrow, Commercial College. 

Lillian Duflfes, advanced course. 

Alfaretta Haskell, teacher, Menomonee, Wis. 

Mellie McMurdo, Advanced Course. 

Lizzie Rait, Advanced Course. 

Harriet M. Spence, teacher, Menomonee, Wis. 

Clara Wagner, teacher, Oshkosh, Wis. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The corps of teachers for the last year was the same as given is 
the report of 1874, except that because of ill health leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Miss Ladd during the last two terms, and Mr. 
R. B.Leonard was engaged to teach the mathematics during the 
spring term. 
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The present organization of the faculty is as follows: 

GEOEGE S. ALBEE, . 
President. 
Mental and Social Soieneef and School Management 

EGBERT GRAHAM, 
Music, Eeading, and Conductor of Institute 

WILLIAM A. KELLERMAN, 
Natural Sciences. 

MISS ANNA W. MGGDY, 
History and Ehetoric. 

MISS MABY H. LADD, 
Mathematics. 

MBS. HELEN E. BATEMAN, 
Grammar, Composition, and Reading. 

MISS BOSE C. SWABT, 
Geography, Penmanship, and Book-keejung. 

MISS EMILY F. WEBSTER, 
Instructor in Latin. 

MISS ANNA S. CLARK, 
Instrumental Music. 



MODEL SCnOOL. 

MORTIMER T. PARK, 
Director. 

MISS MARIA S. HILL, 
Teacher and Critic, Grammar Department. 

MISS FRANCES E. ALBEE, 
Teacher and CVitic, Intennediate Department. 

MISS LUCY A. NOYES, 
Teacher and Critic, Primarr Department 



The fjenerallj fevorable expression regarding the work of nor- 
mal students as teachers is oar best proif that the &ithfdl support 
of the regents, the earnest labor of instructors, and the self-deny- 
ing efforts of the students are bearing good fruit. 

It is not infineqaently the case that but a few weeks or months 
are spent wit!? us, and that too in the ^^ preparatory class,^^ so that 
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some " normal students " are really such in name only; and it is 
gratifying that so many patrons, superintendents, and school of- 
ficers, appear to fully realize that a wide diiBFerence in their merits 
as teachers must exist, even when the best work of a normal school 
has been done. 

Owing to this fact, a wide correspondence with school officers has 
sprung up, looking to the supplying of schools with teachers adapted 
to the duties required, instead of the old method of hiring '*' a man 
who came along." 

Through the co-operation of our lellow-teachers throughout the 
State^ their sympathy and their suggestions, ihe teachers in the 
normal school have been greatly encouraged in the work of the 
past year. With the trust that a better knowledge, and a greater 
unity of plan among all the co-workers in the cause, will direct our 
forces and purposes yet more surely, I am, 
Respectfully, yours, 

G. S. ALBEE. 
OsHKosH, Wis., December :/, 1875. 



Reports of Examiniiig Committees. 



PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To the Hon. Edward Searing, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Your committee appointed to visit the Normal School at Platte- 
ville respectfully reports as follows: 

All three members visited the school on May 19 and 20, and two 
also on March 11 and 12, while the third member made his second 
visit at the time of the closing exercises, which he praises highly. 

We found the building and apparatus in good condition, the ven- 
tilation being excellent, and the furnace having proved sufficient 
for all last winter's demands. The discipline of the school was 
generally admirable. That of the Normal Department proper, 
shows how wisely, firmly, yet kindly. President Charlton rules. 

The recitations, with the exception perhaps of those in grammar 
and rhetoric, were very good, and the following, at which we were 
present together, are worthy of special mention: President Charl- 
ton's, in Latin and Greek; Prof. McGregor's, and Prof. Gardner's, 
in mathematics, (peculiarly commendable for the encouragement 
of original work;) Prof. Gardner's music classes; those of Miss 
Adams, in geography; of Miss Curtis, and Prof. Beck, in botany; 
Miss Brayman's object lessons; and, perhaps the most interesting 
of all. Prof. Gardner's drill of all the normal pupils in calisthenics. 
Those of us who were present in March were also much pleased 
with the classes of Prof. McGregor in drawing, and of Prof. Par- 
man in English literature. 

We gave particular attention to the recitations of the graduat- 
ing class, and are heartily and unanimously of the opinion that the 
members of the last senior class are likely to prove good teachers 
and fully maintain the high reputation hitherto held by those who 
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have had the benefit of a full course at Platteville. Of the pupils 
leaving the school after a two year's course, we cannot speak so 
hopefully, though some of them seemed quite promising. 

We regret to say that we consider the hours of confinement, 
namely, five and one-half, or more in school, and two or more out of 
school, for at least five days of the week, too much, especially as we 
find that the required thirty-seven and one-half hours weekly are 
simply a minimum, which scarcely any scholar falls short of, but 
which almost all of them exceed habitually, and often excessively 
aud injuriously; so that study until two o'clock in the morning and 
on Saturday and Sunday itself is by no means uncommon. 

It is our opinion that such over-study is likely to impair, not 
only the health of the pupils, but that vigor and interest in educa- 
tion necessary to make successful teachers. We would expressly 
acquit the faculty of encouragmg this dangerpus habit, the present 
excess of which is, we hope, one of the temporary inconveniences 
attending the change from a three to a four year's course. We 
think, however, that greater pains than at present should be taken 
to protect the scholars, especially the girls, from this violation of one 
of the plainest and firmest laws of physiology. We should be glad, 
for instance, to find that the girls were given special drill in Calis- 
thenics, besides their share in that given to the whole school. We 
regret this over-study all the more, because we think it stands in 
the way of sufficient time being given to the proper work of a nor- 
mal school, the training of teachers. We heartily approve of all 
that is done for this object by Prof. McGregor, but we do not think 
that it is enough in quantity, excellent as the quality is known to 
be. We think thas the pupils in the Normal department should re- 
ceive some drill in the model school during each year of their 
course, instead of, as in most cases at present, a single term in all. 
We also think that Prof. McGregor's invaluable lectures should be 
given, not in a single course out of school hours for the seniors 
just before graduation, but in four courses, one each year, before 
the whole school. This is the least amount of attention to the 
theory and practice of teaching which seems to us proper for a nor- 
mal school. 

Here also there will, we hope, be much improvement as the four 
year's course becomes established and organized fully. 

We believe that the school has before it a future of ever increas- 
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ing usefulness, and this belief is strengthened by the fact which we 
mention with delight, namely, that it is thoroughly unsectarian. 
Publicly expressing our gratitude for the courtesy shown us by all 
the faculty, especially the president. 

This report is no^>^ respectfully submitted. 

F. M. HOLLAND, 
A. E. HOWARD, 
N. C. TWINING, 

Committee. 
Baraboo, Wis., August 27, 1875. 



WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon, Edward Searing, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

TVe find that the laws which empower vou to appoint visitors of 
any Normal School, require that they should examine thoroughly 
into the condition, organization, and management of the school, 
and shall report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction their 
views in regard to its success and usefulness, and any other matters 
they may judge expedient. This certainly gives a committee lati- 
tude enough either for their inspection or their report. We, how- 
ever, have endeavored to be reasonable in our inspection of the 
school, and shall now try to be explicit but brief in our report to 
you. 

The committee spent considerable time in visitation ; one member 
using five days in all, coming at three diifferent periods of the school 
year, the last being commencement day. Another member of the 
committee went unannounced to the faculty of the school, and in- 
spected the work of those teachers who were strangers to him before 
he made hiaiself known. The third spent six days, visiting on two 
occasions. So we feel confident that we know of what we write. 

We found the primary department in good condition. 

The grammer department did not impress us favorably. 

In our opinion there is a lack of efficiency in it, which is a hin- 
drance to the complete success of the school. Doubtless those in 
charge realize the difficulty, and in the near future will provide for 
its remedy. 
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THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Normal Department we found to be excellent. Our criti- 
cisms here are wholly commendatory. 

We found in it good management, good recitations, good liter- 
ary productions. We found an enthusiasm for study and a devo- 
tion to it in both scholars and teachers, well worthy of imitation. 
We regard the division of the course in 2 and 4 years as emi- 
inently judicious. Two questions have occurred to us in studying 
the Normal School problem: 

1. Is it wise to grant any kind of State certificate to graduates 
of the two years' course? 

2. Is it wise to grant a diploma to the graduate of the four years' 
course without any experience in teaching, or to give him an un- 
limited State certificate after only one year's such experience? 

A majority of the committee are inclined to answer both ques- 
tions in the negative. We desire to see our teachers' State certifi- 
cates at par in the market, but we fear they will not be so long 
if the present practice of inflation is persisted in. 

Finall}'', we desire to state that we are in sympathy with the 

Normal School work of Wisconsin; and we submit this report 

with some degree of diflSdence, not regarding ourselves as experts 

in that particular line of education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL SHAW, 

J. Q. EMERY, 

J. H. TERRY, 

Cofnmittee. 
Madison, Wis., August SI, 1875, 



OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To THE Hon. Edward Searing, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Oar convictions of the neces^^ity and exceeding value of our Nor- 
mal Schools to the educational interests of the State, were greatly 
deepened by our visit to the school at Oshkosh; and this not more 
by observing the crude and limited attainments of those whom we 
found applying for admission, than by the professional skill and gen- 
eral culture observed in those who had enjoyed its privileges. 
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The united number of days (fourteen) given by the members of 
the Visiting Committee to this work, enabled them to be present at 
recitations in every branch, and conducted by every member of the 
faculty. 

While we discovered in the mathematical department signs of 
weakness, due probably in whole or in part to the absence of the 
regular teacher, on account of sickness during the term; and failed 
to discover any strong indications that much had been accom- 
plished in the scientific course; the total results as shown by the 
recitations in most of the classes, evidenced in a very high degree, 
close, concientious, and thoughtful application on the part of the 
students, and equally conscientious and efficient work, on the part 
of their instructors. That such are the facts, was confirmed by the 
rare excellence, both in matter and manner, of the orations and 
essays of the graduating class, and their ability as pupil-teachers in 
conducting the recitations of classes from the subordinate depart- 
ments. 

We are led to connect these valuable results, with the special at- 
tention given to reading, both in its substance and expression, to 
the thorough instruction in Geography, Constitutional law and 
Mental Philosophy, reaching to the inner-life of these subjects, and 
implanting in the minds of the pupils not mere verbiage, or masses 
of unconnected facts, but seed-thoughts which keep bringing forth 
fruit manifold. 

The government is kind and fraternal; the obedience prompt and 
spontaneous. The drill in vocal music, participated in so Very gen- 
erally, is fraught with most happy results. The faultless external 
order is facilitated by an excellent system of calisthenic movements 
which yet fail, especially among many of the lady members, to se- 
cure an easy and graceful carriage, a matter which we think is de- 
serving of being commended to the attention of the faculty. 

The buildings throughout are preserved in the most perfect or- 
der. We failed to notice any of those marks of vandalism that so 
often mar our school and other public buildings. 

The happy influence of such a body of men and women as are 
annually graduated here, going out as teachers in our public 
schools, cannot be overestimated; and when experiments and ex- 
perience combined with the grave thought which the president and 
faculty and the regents are steadily giving to everything 
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which promises to lead to improvement, have brought forth their 
legitimate results, we have every reason to expect that their num- 
ber and excellence will be increased. 

We cannot commend overmuch the discussions in pedagogics,, 
conducted by President Albee, and we have every reason to antici- 
pate that, through the operation of the " intermediate link," — the 
Free High School lately authorized by the legislature, a large ac- 
cession of candidates better prepared, will present themselves for 
admission to our Normal Schools, so that much time now neces- 
sarily devoted to primary academic work, can then be spared to the 
Theory and Art of teaching and indeed to all those features which 
are distinctively normal, and the common school system of Wis- 
consin, recognising the normal department as its head, will be in 
every way worthy of the State which sustains it. 

ALEX. F. NORTH, 
J. B. THAYER, 
MICHAEL KIRWAN, 

C(ymmittee. 



REPORT OF INSTITUTE COMMITTEE. 

To Hon. Wm. Starr, 

President Board of Regttnts of Normal Schools: 

Sir: — The undersigned. Committee of the Board of Regents, es- 
pecially charged with the duty of providing for the institute work 
of the State, and carrying on and supervising the same, according 
to the general plan marked out by the board, respectfully submit 
the following report of their action during the present year, begin- 
ning July, 1874. 

The annual meeting of Institute Conductors was held at Eau 
Claire, for three days immediately preceding the annual meeting of 
the State Teachers' Association. Prof. R. Graham was appointed 
to arrange a programme of exercises, and preside at the meeting. 
The programme arranged was carried out, the attendance of con- 
ductors and visitors was larger than ever before, the exercises were 
spirited, evincing much thought and research in preperation, and 
the unanimous conviction obtained, that the meeting was more 
interesting and profitable than any of like character heretofore held. 
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By request, Prof. Graham compiled the results and conclu'^ions 
reached by the convention, in the form of a syll.ibns. for the guid- 
ance of conductors and assistance of teachers in institutes during 
the year, which was printed and distributed. 

At this convention, in accordance with the resolution of the 
board, an additional institute district for the State was provided, and 
J. B. Thayer, professor of mathematics in the normal school at 
River Falls, WJ3 appDinteJ conla^tor of institutes therefor. A re- 
organization of the State into institute districts was also made, and 
these are now as follows: 



District No. 1. — Prof. 

Sheboygan, 
Fond du Lac, 
Green Lake, 
Waushara, 
Winnebago, 
Calumet, 

District No. 2.— Prof. 

Grant, 

La Fayette, 

Iowa, 

Crawford, 

District No. 3,— Prof, 

Racine, 
Mihvdu^iee, 
Walworth, 
Waukesha, 

District No. 4. — Prof. 

Polk, 
St. Croix, 
Pierce, 
Chippewa, 
Pepin, 
Eau Claire, 



R. Graham, Oshkosh, conductor. 

COUNTIES. 



Manitowoc, 

Kewaunee, 

Door, 

Brown, 

Outagamie, 

Waupaca, 



Portage, 

Oconto, 

Marathon, 

Shawano, 

Lincoln, 

Taylor.— 18. 



D. McGregor, Platteville, conductor. 

COUNTIES. 

Vernon, Marquette, 

Richland, Adams, 

Sauk, Juneau, 

Dane, Wood.— 12. 

A. Salisbury, Whitewater, conductor. 

COUNTIES. 

Jefferson, Dodge, 

Rock, Washington, 

Green, Kenosha, 

ColuQibia, Ozaukee. — 12. 

J. B. Thayer, River Falls, conductor. 

COUNTIES. 



Dunn, 

Buffalo, 

Trempealeau, 

Jackson, 

Clark, 

La Crosse, 



Monroe, 

Ashland, 

Douglass, 

Bayfield, 

Burnett, 

Barron. — 18. 
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The committee have followed the plan of the preceding 3'ear, 
viz: co-operating with couuty superintendents, furnishing a con- 
ductor for short term institutes, and holding as many long term or 
normal institutes during the summer vacation of schools as suitable 
conductors thereof could be found, and funds at our disposal would 
warrant. 

Upon commencing our work for the present year, we were aware 
the calls for help in institutes would be more numerous tnan ever 
before, but we were hardly prepared, after all, for the great increase 
in this direction which immediately pressed upon us. To illustrate 
this, we need only say that during^ the summer and fall of 1875, 
institutes have been held in foriy different counties of the State. 
Of these six were held for a term of four weeks; two were held for 
three weeks; twelve were held for two weeks; and twenty were held 
for one week. A very few applications w^e were obliged to reject 
or modify, because unable to procure conductors. 

The amount expended in this work, including printing, is $5,206- 
68. The number of teachers reached by these institutes has been 
very large, but the statistics for the partial year not having been 
compiled, the exact number cannot be given. Full statistics for 
the entire year will be laid before you at the annual meeting of the 
board. 

The services of Prof. John H. French, late Secretary of the 
board of education of the State of Vermont, and an institute con- 
ductor of experience and high reputation in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States, were secured for three months. His valuable and time- 
ly assistance and lectures proved highly acceptable to all who en- 
joyed their fidvantiges. 

In but a sinji 1 inst mce was there any failure, from any cause, to 
hold the institutes appointed, and that occurred in La Fayette 
county. 

The work of supervision was divided, so that in not more than a 
single case cid we both visit the same institute, and in comparing 
notes of observation and information, we are convinced that in no 
previous year has the work in institutes in this State been as care- 
fully, thorough! ', and conscientiously performed, as general in its 
scope, and effective in good results, as thus far during the present 
year. 
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As the result of our experience, we are prepared to submit the 
following recommendations : 

1. That a change in the law relating to normal institutes be 
made, so that they may be h«ld not less than two weeks in any 
place, instead oi four weeks^ as now provided. 

2. That such rules be prescribed by the board as will more defi- 
nitely determine the character of incidental expenses which may 
be paid by your committee, and those which must be met by the 
counties ; and, if necessary, legislation be sought to enable, or re- 
quire, counties to meet expenses of institutes legitimately charge- 
able to them. 

The wise provision of the board, and of the legislature of the 
State, which aflfords these facilities for instruction and inspiration 
to teachers, seems everywhere to be approved and appreciated, and 
there is reason to believe that this work, which has already become 
recognized as an established and potent auxiliary in our educational 
forces, will steadily and rapidly grow to yet greater proportions 
and importance. 

EDWARD SEARING, 
W. H. CHANDLER, 

Institute Committee, 



Reports of Universities and Colleges. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

Anntml report of the president of tJie University of Wisconsin for 

the year ending September 30^ 1875. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, "The University of WinconBin." 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located,' Madison. 

2. Year when the institution was founded, incorporated July 26, 1848. 
4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



John Bascom, Prest 

J. W Sterling, Vice-Prcst. . 

Wm. F.Allen 

S . H . Carpenter 

Alex. Kerr 

J. B. Feuling 

\V. J. L. Nicodemus 

John E. Davies 

W. W. Daniells 

R. D. Irving 

Hon. P. L. Spooner 

J. H. Carpenter 

Wm. F. Vilas 

I.e. Sloan 

R. B. Anderson 

John M. Olin 

Edward A . Birge 

J. H. Salisbury 

F. S. Huntington 

A. D. Conover 

J. R. Stewart 

Milton B. French 

Mrs. D. E. Carver 

Miss S. A. Carver 



Department of instruction. 



Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Latin and history 

Tx)gic and English literature. . . . 

Greek 

German and French 

Military science and engineering. 

Physics and astronomy 

Chemistry 

Geology, mining and metallurgy 

Law 

Law 

Law 

Law 



Prof of Scandinavian languages and Latin. 

Rhetoric and oratory 

Natural History . . .*. 

Greek 

English 

Engineering 

Drawing 

Music 

Preceptress 

German 



Salar's. 



$3,500 
2,200 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 



1,200 

1,500 

800 

700 

600 

600 

240 

1,200 

1,000 

800 



Male. Female. 



6. Total number who have graduated 412 

6. Number who graduated at li>st commencement 59 

7. Number of students in the senior class 24 

8. Number of students in the junior claps 32 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 24 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 66 

11 . Number of students not in the regular classes 33 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department 57 

13. Law students 25 



54 
8 
18 
13 
7 
16 
16 
14 
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14. Number of acres of land owned by the in8tituti(»n 

15. Eptimated cash vahie of land owned by the irtstiiution 

16. Estiinated cash value of buildings owned by the institution $165,839 47 

17. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 441 ,829 11 

18. Amount of income for the current year, fi-om all sources except 

tuition 53 ,008 09 

19. Amount received for tuition during the year 8 ,716 70 

20. Kates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 18 

21. Kates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 18 

22. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairing, during the vear ending August 31, 

1875 ' 54,779 35 



JOHN BASCOM, 
President of the University, 



BELOIT COLLEGE. 

Anniml report of the president of the hoard of trustees of Beloit Col- 
lege^ for the year ending August 31^ 1S75. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, The Board of Trustees of Beloit College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is lo'*4ited, Beloit. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1847. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries. 



Names. 



Aaron L. Chapin, D. D., Pres. . . 

Kev. Jos. Emerson, M. A 

Kev. Wm. Porter, M. A 

James J. Blaisdell, D. D 

James H. Eaton, Ph. D 

Kev. Henry M. Whitney, M. A . . 

Peter Hendrickson, M. A 

Thos. C. Chamberlain, M. A. . . . 

Ira W. Pettibone, M. A 

Geo. B. Adams, B. A 

G. D. Sweezey, B. A 



Department of instruction. 



History and civil polity 

Prof. Greek language and literature. . . . 
Prof. Latin language and literature. . . . 
Prof, mental and moral philosophy. . . . 

Prof, chemistry and mineralogy 

Prof, rhetoric and English literature. . . 

Prof, modem languages 

Prof, geology, zoology, and botany 

Principal of preparatory school 

Assistant in preparatory school 

Assistant in preparatory school 



Salar's. 



$1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,509 
1,500 
500 
500 



5. Total number who have graduated 213 

6 . Number who graduated at last commencement 3 

7. Number of students in the senior class 3 

8. Number of students in the junior class 9 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 28 

10. Number of students in the freshman class ^ 25 

11 . Number of students in the preparatory department. 146 



Male. Female. 
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land ownod bj 
the institution. 



Csite 20 

12. Number of acres of < other lands in Wis. 601 

( land in other States 827 , 

13. Estimated cash value of land owned hy ( site. . . .... $20,000 ) 

the institution ) other lands 12,900 ) 

14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned oy the institution 

15. Amount of endowments and funds beside real estate 

16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources exept 

tuition 

17. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

18. Bates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 

19. Kates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

20 . Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclus- 

ive of building and repairs, during the year ending August 
31, 1875 



1,448 acres. 

$32,900 00 

55,500 00 
121,281 06 

12,241 68 
2,683 55 

36 00 



26 00 



16,931 82 



A. L. CHAPIN, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 



CARROLL COLLEGE. 

Annual report of the president of the board of trustees of Carroll 
College, for the year ending August 31, 1875. 

1. Corporate name of the institution^ Carroll College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Waukesha, Wis. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1846. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Names. 


Departments of instruction. 


Salari 


W. L. Rankin, A. M 


Principal 


$1,200 


Miss Lillie C. Cauin 


English language and literature 

Grammar deoartment 


500 


Miss Alice P. Perrv 


500 


Huffo Philleo, M. D 


German 











6. Number of students in the preparatory department. 



Male. Female. 
83 71 



6. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 14 

7. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $5 ,000 00 

8. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 10 ,000 00 

9. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except tuition 900 00 

10. Amount received for tuition during the current year 2 ,032 60 

11. Bates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not including 

board .•••.•••; 24 to 32 00 

12. Amount paid on account of the expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1875. 2,550 00 



15 SUPT. 



VERNON TICHENOR, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 



LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 

Annual Report of the president of the hoard of trustees of tlie Law- 
rence University^ for the year ending August 31^ 1075. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, The Lawrence University of Wisconsin. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Appleton. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1847. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Geo. M. Steele, D. D., Pres. 
Hiram A. Jones, A. M . . . . . 

James C. Foye, A. M 

Wilbur Yocum, A. M 

Wesley C.*Savage, A. M 

DeForest M. Hyde, C. E. . . 

O. P. DeLand.... 

Louise M. Hodgkins 

T. Martm Towne 

Selina A Clark 

Mary R. B. Grover 



Departments of instruction. 



Ethics and civil polity 

Ancient languages 

Chemistry and physics 

Natural History 

Philosophy ana rhetoric 

Mathematics and civil engineering 
Director of commercial school . . . 
Preceptress, French and bota,ny . . 
Director of conservatory of music. 

Drawing and painting 

Juvenile department 



Sala^is 



$1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
700 



5. Total number who have graduated 114 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of students in the senior class 

8. Number of students in the junior class 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class . . . 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes . 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department. 



13. Number of students in the academical department 90 



Male. Female 

59 

3 

6 

3 

8 

15 

2 

46 

65 



8 

6 

9 

15 

20 

2 

51 



14. Number of acres of land owned by the institution, about 

15. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

16. Estimated cash value of buildings and grounds owned by the insti- 

tution 

17. Amount of endowment and funds except real estate 

18. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except tu- 

ition 

19. Amount received for tuition and incidentals during the current 

year 

20. Bates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not including 

board 

21. Bates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 

22. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive of 

building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1875. . 



1,000 
$2,500 00 

60,000 00 
95,000 00 

6,150 67 

3,449 15 

21 00 

15 to 21 00 

10,815 76 



GEO. M. STEELE, 
President of the Board of IVustees. 
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MILTON COLLEGE. 

Annual report of the president of the board ^f trustees of Milton 
College^ for the year ending August 31^ 1875. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Milton College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Milton. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, as an academy, 1844; as a college, 1867. 

4. Names of the members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Eev. W. C. Whitford, A. M. . 

* Edward Searing, A. M 

Albert Whitford, A. M 

Truman W. Saunders, A. B. . 

Lucius Heritage, A. B 

Miss Jane C. Bond, L. A . . . . 
Mrs. C. C. Whitford, A. M. . . 

Miss B. Mintie Howard 

O. E. Larkin 

G. F.Tuttle, 



Departments ©f instruction. 



Physical, mental, and moral sciences. . . 

Latin language 

Pure and applied mathematics 

German and Greek languages 

Assistant teacher of Latin 

English department 

Mathematics 

Instrumental music 

Book-keeping 

Penmanship 



Salaries. 



$1,000 00 


1,000 00 


1,000 00 


800 00 


180 00 


425 00 


242 85 


350 00 


90 00 


90 00 



* Now serving as Superinteadont of Public Instruction. 

Male. Female. Total. 

.'>. Total number who have graduated 56 55 111 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 6 6 

7. Number of students in the senior class 6 6 

8. Number of students in the junior class 5 2 7 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 15 9 24 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 27 15 42 

11. Number of students in the preparatory class 98 78 176 

12. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 173 

13. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution. $3 ,900 00 

14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 30 ,550 00 

15. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 6 ,000 00 

16. Cabinets, apparatus, libraries, furniture, and paintings 5 ,400 00 

17. Amount of mcome for the current year from all sources except tu- 

ition 425 00 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 3 ,647 18 

19. Bates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not including 

board 27 to 33 00 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not including 

board •/••.•••. ; 24 to 27 00 

21 . Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive of 

building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1875. . 4,656 97 



W. C. WHITFORD, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OP THE 



RACINE COLLEGE. 

Annual report of the president of the board of trustees of Racine 
College^ for the year ending August 31^ 1875. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Bacine College. 

2. Kame of the place where the inatltution is located, Bacine. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1852. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Bev. James DeKoven,D. D 

Kev. E. B. Spalding, A. M 

Bev. Homer Wheeler, B. D 

Bev. A. Folk, Ph. D 

Bev. B. O. Hinsdale, A. M 

Bev. J. J. Elmendorf, b. T- D. . . . 

Bev. J. H. Converse, A. M 

Bev. F. S. Luther, A. M 

Bev. A. Piper 

Greo. S. Mead, A. M 

Bev. W. B. Hale, A. M 

S. M. Hudson, A. M 

Bev. J. G. McMurphy, A. M 

Edward C. Gould, A. M 

M. La Bemtouie 



Departments of instruction. 



President 

History and political economy. 

Mathematics 

Greek and German 

Chemistrv and geology 

Philosophy and belles letters. . 

Latin 

Bector of grammar school. . . . 

Master 

Master 

Master 

Master 

Master 

Master 

Tutor in French 



Salar's 



$2,000 

1,800 

1,500 

1,800 

1,600 

1,800 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

900 

900 



Male. 

5. Number who graduated at last commencement 9 

6. Number of students in the senior class 9 

7. Number of students in junior class 7 

8. Number of students in the sophomore class 11 

9. Number of students in the freshman class 8 

10. Number of students in the scientific school 10 

11. Number of students in the preparatory department 145 



12. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 90 

13. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $18,000 00 

14. Estimnted cash value of buildings owned by the institution 75 ,000 00 

15. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 26 ,000 00 

16. Amount received for tuition during the current year, including board. 63,460 76 

17. Bates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, including board. 412 00 

18. Batesof tuition in preparatory department per annum, incuding board 412 00 



JAMES DE KOVEN, 
President of the College. 
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RIPON COLLEGE. 

Anntuzl report of the vice-president of the board of trustees of Ripon 
College^ for the year ending August 31, 1876. 

1 . Corporate name of the institution, Bipon College. 

2. Name of tlie place where the institution is located, Kipon, Wisconsin. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, fas a college,) 1863. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with tneir respective salaries: 



Names. 



Rev. Wm. E. Merriman, D. D . 
Rev. Edw. H. Merrell, A. M. . 

Joseph M. Greery, A. M 

Carlos A. Kenaston A. M 

Wm. G. Ballantine, A. M 

Cyrus G. Baldwin, A. B 

John C. Fillmore, A. M 

Geo. C. Duffie, A. M 

Henry B. Miter, A. B 

Mrs. C. T. Tracy 

Miss L. H. Adams, A. M 

Mrs. M. B. Norton 



Departments of instruction. 



Mental and moral sciences . . . . 

Greek 

Rhetoric and English literature 

Mathematics 

Chemisby and natural science. . 

Latin 

Music 

Instructor in En^Ush branches . 

Instructor in Latin 

Instructor in botanv 

Instructor m Greek 

Instructor in history 



Sala'rs 



$1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
900 

500 
600 
550 
550 
700 



Male. Female. 



5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement. . . . 

7. Number of students in the senior class > . . 

8. Number of students in the junior class 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the preparatory dejiartment 



41 

8 

8 

5 

10 

10 

13 

112 



27 
5 
6 
1 
4 
3 
4 
107 



13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the inatitution 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 

16. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 

17. Amount of income for the current year from al I sources except tuition 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not including 

board ^ 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1875. 



440 00 

S4,440 00 

65,000 00 

56,000 00 

7,316 99 

3,433 94 

24 00 

21 00 

10,467 26 



ARTHUR LITTLE. 

Vice-President of the Board of Trustees. 



Reports of Aoademies and Seminaries. 



ELROY SEMINARY. 

Annual report of the president of the board of trustees of Elroij 
Seminary^ for the year ending August 31^ 1875. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Elroy Seminary. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Elroy, Wisconsin. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, A. D., 1873. 

4. Names of members of the feculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 


Departments of instruction. 


Salary. 


Rev. F. M. Washburn, A. B 


Princinal 


$500 


C. E. Booth, M. D 


Professor of anatomy and phvsioloiry . . 


^r*""' 


Martha A. Washburn. M. A 


Tjadv nrincioal 


250 


Anna W. Honoer 


Pinci^l primary department 

Principal commercial department 

Teacher of music 


240 


Victoria P. Bovee 


115 


Mrs. C. E. Smith 











Male. Female. Total. 

5. Number of students in the first year class 20 

6. Number of students not in the regular classes 

7. Number of students in the preparatory department 28 

8. Number of students in the primary department 16 

116 



16 


36 


1 


1 


25 


53 


10 


26 



9. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 2 

10. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $400 00 

11. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 4,000 00 

12. Amount of endowments and funds except i«al estate 1 ,500 00 

13. A.mount of income for the current year from all sources except tuition 200 00 

14. Amount received for tuition during the current year 900 00 

15. Bates of tuition in academical department per annum, not including 

board 24 25 

16. Kates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not including 

board \":". .• 1^ ^ 

17. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive of 

building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1875. ... 85 00 

C. E. BOOTH, M. D., 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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KEMPER HALL. 

annual report of the president of the hoard of trustees of Kemper 
Hall^for the year ending August 31, 1875, 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Kemper Hall. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Kenosha. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1870. 

4. Names of the members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Geo. M. Everhart, D. D 

Mrs. C. A. Everhart , 

Prof. Edgar Everhart, A. B. 

Miss S. M. Dusinberre 

Miss Daisy Murdoch 

MissP. Cecil 

Miss A. C. Phister 

Miss K. A. Hinsdale 

Miss H. B. Caswell 

Mrs. Brannon Heishey 

Miss L. S. Nichols 

Mrs. S. E. Hope 



Departments of instruction. 



Rector ... 

Lady superior 

Natural 8cienc«^s and Latin, 

Mathematics , 

English , 

French and German 

Drawing and painting 

Instrumental music 

Instrumental 
Vocal music 
Secretary .... 
Matron ..... 



music 



Salary 



Female. 

5. Total number who have graduated 10 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 6 

7. Number of students in the senior clasn 8 

8. Number of students in the intermediate class 7 

9. Number of students in the junior class 18 

10. Number of students in the preparatory classes 45 



11. Number of acres of land owned by the institution, 



.... o 



GEO. M. EVERHART, 

Vice-President of the Board of Trustees. 
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AKKUAL REPORT OF THE 



ROCHESTER SEMINARY. 

Annual report of the president of the board of trustees of Rochester 
, Seminary, for the year ending August 31, 1875, 

1. Corporate name of the institution. Rocliester Institute. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Kochester, Bacine countjr, 

Wisconsin. 

3. Year when the institution was created, 1866. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



E. F. Pouley, B. S 

Miss Gertrude M. Cass, L.P. 

Miss Emma B. Willy 

Miss G. M. Cass 

J.D. Wright 



Departments of instruction. 



Principal — ^Latin, NatU sciences, and Math 

Preceptor, English branches , 

Assistant 

Music and vocal culture 

Telegraphy , 



Salaries. 



5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement . 

7. Number of students 



Male. Female. 

3 3 

1 2 

71 42 



8. Number of acres of land owned by the institution Small lot 

9. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution $5 ,000 00 

Jo. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except tuition 360 00 

^1. Amount received for tuition during the current year 1 ,300 00 

^2. Kates of tuition in academical department per annum, not including 

board. 26 00 

13. Bates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not including 

board 22 00 

14. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive of 

building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1875. ... 1 ,450 00 

0. D. AUGIR, 
president of the Board of Trustees. 
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ST. CLARA ACADEMY. 

Anniml report of the president of the board of trustees of St, Clara 
Academy^ for the year ending August 31^ 1873, 

1. CJorporate name of the institution, St. Clara Academy. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Smsinawa Mound, Grant Co. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1852. 

4. Names of membera of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Sisters of the Order of St. 
Dominic. 



Departments of instruction. 



The sciences 

Music — Piano, harp, and guitar, 

Painting and drawing 

Latin 

French 

Grammar and Italian 



Salary 



Female. 

5. Number who graduated at last commencement 5 

6. Number of students in the sub-graduating class 7 

7. Number of students in the senior class 17 

8. Number of students in the 2d senior class 13 

9. Number of students in the junior class 20 

10. Number of students not in the regular classes 12 

11. Number of students in the preparatoiy department 26 

12. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 300 

13. Estimated cash value of lands owned by the institution $20 ,000 

14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 40 ,000 

15. Amount received from tuition during the current year 1 ,400 

16. Kates of tuition in academical department per annum, (no day scholars) 200 

17. Bates of tuition in preparatory aepartment per annum, including boara 150 

Sr. M. EMILTE, 0. S. D., 

Superioress. 



State Teachers' Association. 



SEMI-ANNUAL SESSION OF THE WISCONSIN STATE 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Wisconsin Teachers' Association convened in semi-annual 
session in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, Monday evening, 
December 28, 1874, and was called to order by President Emery. 

Prayer was oflTered by Rev. J. B. Pradt. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Superintendent Kirwan was 
chosen Secretary pro tern. 

Papers on "Examinations" were read by Prof. Alexander Kerr 
and Prof. S. R. Winchell. At the conclusion of these the chair 
having announced the subject open for discussion, 

Prof. S. H. Carpenter said that the main feature of good exami- 
nations is the preparation of judicious questions. These should be 
80 framed as neither to indicate nor conceal the answer. Teachers 
who can frame questions of this character will succeed in making 
the examination what it ought to be; those who cannot do so will 
fail. When pupils are under examination the circumstances sur- 
rounding them should be such as not to distract attention from 
their work. Both written and oral answers should be required. 

Rev. Mr. Pradt said that higher examinations should discipline 
the pupil to tell what he knows, though the circumstances be un- 
usual or unfavorable. 

Superintendent MacAUister said a school is not thoroughly or- 
ganized unless it has a regular system of examination. A class is 
not fully tested unless examined by an individual or a committee 
of whose manner of conducting the examination the class has had 
no previous knowledge. Both written and oral answers should be 
required. In the case of teachers a written examination is prefera- 
ble, because, as examining committees are usually constituted, it is 
the only safeguard against fraud. 
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President Albee said that the training of pupils should have in 
view the ability to use their knowledge correctly and promptly 
under any circumstances, favorable or otherwise. When the pupil 
leaves school his mentor is no longer at his elbow, and he should 
be prepared to meet such tests as he may be subjected to in the 
world's examination. The mariner of examining in the Oshkosh 
normal school was stated. 

The chairman having called for the report of the committee on 
the "county superin tendency," 

Professor Parker stated, in response, that the committee had not 
prepared a report, but would do so hereafter. He suggested that 
the meeting listen to the reading of a paper on the county superin- 
tency, which Superintendent Kirwan, of Manitowoc, had prepared 
at his request. The reading of this paper then followed. 

Superintendent Searing said that no topic could be more im- 
portant than this. It seemed disgraceful for our State to have so 
long continued a system so faulty as our present system of county 
superintendence. In this matter Minnesota was far in advance of 
us. In that State no person is eligible to appointment, unless he 
has a State certificate, or a diploma from the State University. Our 
system is very faulty, and needs amendment. 

Mr. Chandler asked what the salary of superintendents was in 
Minnesota? 

Superintendent Searing said that the salaries were not larger 
than at present with us, and he thought this is a good omen. 

Mr. Chandler asked if men holding State certificates would not 
be employed as teachers at much larger salaries ? 

Mr. Parker stated that the State certificate of county superinten- 
dents in Minnesota corresponds very nearly to our third grade cer- 
tificate. 

Other gentlemen corroborated this statement. 

Superintendent Searing said the question as to county superin- 
tendence had been settled in the affirmative. The only question 
open was how to improve it. 

Mr. Pradt thought the system needed a radical improvement. He 
though the matter of salary would adjust itself. 

Motion by Mr. Charlton that committee on county superintend- 
ency, of which Professor Parker is chairman, be allowed to report 
at some subsequent session of this meeting. Carried. 

Adjourned to 9 a. m., Tuesday. 
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morning session. 

December 29, 1874. 

The morning session was opened with prayer by President Chapin, 
of Beloit College. 

President Albee, of Oshkosh Normal School, read a paper on 
"Training Schools in connection with Normal Schools." 

President Chapin read a paper on the "True Function of the Col- 
lege." 

The chair announced these papers open for discussion. 

Superintendent Searing raised the question suggested by Presi- 
dent Chapin's paper, why students did not avail themselves of the 
privileges of the elective courses of the eastern colleges. 

President Bascom. — The American colleges are unique. It is a 
a mistake to attempt to fashion them after English or German 
models. 

Bearing upon Superintendent Searing's question, President Bas- 
com remarked further that the faculties of the eastern colleges were 
in favor of the old established courses, and those students who took 
the scientific course, found themselves out of sympathy with the 
spirit of the place. The experiment of elective courses is now be- 
ing made at Harvard with much more fairness, and much greater 
prospect of success than before. 

President Chapin, in his paper, had pointed out the advantages 
of having the college under the control of some one religious de- 
nomination. 

President Bascom, while granting these advantages, claimed 
some compensations for these in unsectarian colleges, one of which 
is, that religious instruction is not limited by the i)eculiar views of 
any one sect, and that the grand vital, moral, and religious truths 
may be grasped, uncircumscribed by sectarian bias. 

Professor C. G. G. Paine, of Beloit. — The scientific departments 
at Cornell are very full, because the men in charge are very emi- 
nent in their department, much more so than are the professors of 
the classical department in theirs. Cornell is worthy of high praise 
for the prominence given there to the study of the English lan- 
guage. 

Mr. A. F. North. — Do the scientific schools make good men? 
That is the question. Were the scientific chairs in the eastern col- 
leges spoken of filled with first-class men? 
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President Bascom. — A man stands best on both feet. Not sci- 
ence alone, nor the classics alone, but both together, make a man. 

President Albee. — At the university of Michigan there are two 
courses. There, students entering the scientific course had had on 
an average at least two years less culture than those entering the 
classical course. Has science, there, or anywhere, had a fair chance ? 
Supposing two students of equal ability received the same amount 
of careful training, one in science the other in classical studies, isn't 
it possible that the scientific student would show as high a degree 
of culture as the classical student? The experiment has never been 
tried. Where paralled elective courses exist, the students in their 
diflfercnt courses are not in sympathy with each other, and that 
unity of feeling which does so much for students, is lost. 

President Bascom. — The back-bone of the scientific studies is 
mathematics, than which nothing is more juiceless. The scientific 
student lacks tne flesh and the rounded symmetry, which classical 
studies alone give. 

President Chapin. — Latin, Greek, and Mathematics give the train- 
ing which brings out the powers of the man in all their complete- 
ness. 

Mr.W. H. Chandler. — The influences of religion are not absent 
in the State University. Students are constantly under religious 
influences. The professors chosen are men of known religious 
standing^ 

Professor S. H. Carpenter. — In the study of Latin or Greek, we 
take one study and carry it through for six years. If one of the 
scientific studies, chemistry for example, were studied just as thor- 
oughly, for as long a time, then a comparison of the courses might 
be instituted. If the English language were studied as long and 
thoroughly as the Latin or Greek, comparison might be made. 

President Bascom. — The university is as high now as the educa- 
tional ladders of the State will reach. Will the people of Wiscon- 
sin multiply and lengthen these ladders? 

Superintendent James MacAlister. — All our high schools are or- 
ganized with the classical colleges in view. Preparatory schools 
must be organized with reference to the scientific colleges, if 
science is to have a fair trial. 

Mr. Richardson, of Milwaukee. — The time has come for changes. 
Let the " new departure" colleges have a fair chance. 
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After a short recess, Mr. C. F. Viebahn, of Manitowoc, read the 
report of the Committee on " Educational Needs of ihe State." 

President Albee moved that the report be adopted. The motion 
was seconded, and the question called forth a lively discussion. 

Superintendent Searing spoke in regard to the recommendation 
of a compulsory law contained in the report. 

Mr. Hughes, of Menasha, explained the provisions of the com- 
pulsory law of Michigan. 

President Bascom, from his experience as a truant officer, was 
led to believe that the methods now in use, of dealing with truants, 
are much too complicated and cumbersome. Compulsory lavrs have 
not had a fair trial. Their principle is sound. Taxation is com- 
pulsory. Attendance should be. 

Assistant State Superintendent Pradt. — The time has not yet 
come, when a compulsory law, of general application is desirable 
in this State. The machinery of school supervision must be set in 
good working order first, and better schools must be provided. 

Superintendent McAllister. — Nothing could be more disastrous 
to the school interests of Milwaukee than a compulsory law. There 
are many Catholics in the city, all opposed to compulsion. Though 
theoretically in favor of the principle of the compulsory law, the 
speaker was sure such a law would not work well in his city. 

Professor Paine described the working of a school in Worcester, 
Mass., provided specially for incorrigibles and truants. 

After some further discussion, the motion to adopt the report 
was amended on motion of President Chapin, and finally the re- 
port was re-committed. 

Adjourned to 7 o'clock, p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

I 

President Whitford, of Milton, read a paper on " The Co-educa- 
tion of the Sexes." 

President Bascom read a paper on "What not to Learn and 
What to Learn." 

Miss Thomas, an elocutionist from Michigan, favored the associ- 
ation with a recitation of "Will the Curfew Ring To-night ?" 

President Arey read his report as a member of the committee on 
"Free Tuition in High Schools." 
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Mr. A. F. North followed on the same subject, reaching a con- 
clusion exactly opposite to that reached by President Arey. 

On motion, these two reports were accepted. The chair ruled 
that this action wr.s equivalent to the adoption of the reports. 
Appeal having been taken from this ruling, a lively discussion fol- 
lowed on the question. Shall the chair be sustained? The associa- 
tion haying reversed the ruling of the chair, the two reports were 
somewhat summarily disposed of, the discussion of the first being 
postponed indefinitely, and the second being laid on the table. 

Adjourned till 9 o'clock a. m. of Wednesday. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Rev. A. 0. Wright opened the session with prayer. 

Prof. B. M. Reynolds, of La Crosse, read a paper on "Problems 
in the Management of Graded Schools." 

Superintendent Hendrickson, of the State Industrial School for 
Boys, at Waukesha, read a paper on "The Relation of our Public 
Schools and Cri^ixe." 

Superintendent MacAlister raised the question whether it would 
not be better to have a connection between the city schools and 
the Industrial School through the department of instruction, rather 
than through the criminal courts. 

Professor A. R. Cornwall, of Albion Academy, then read a paper 
on "Intermediate Schools." 

Superintendent MacAlister rose to make the amende honorable 
for his vote of last evening on the ruling of President Emery. He 
showed that at the meeting of the association held in Milwaukee 
in 1858, Cushing's Manual was adopted as authority. According 
to the manual. President Emery was right in his ruling, that the 
acceptance of a report is equivalent to its adoption. 

Superintendent Searing read the report of the committee on 
"Academic Instruction in State System." 

On motion, the report was received. 

The motion to adopt, which followed, called forth some discus- 
sion. 

Superintendent MacAlister. The government should have con- 
trol of education. Private academies are out of the line. 

Mr. W. H. Chandler read a carefully prepared paper, germane to 
the question. 
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President Bascom spoke in condemnation of New England 
academies. They do not help the public schools, and the high 
schools are displacing them. 

Professor Cornwall defended the academies. 

Professor Paine favored high schools, as did also Professor A. 
Salisbury and A. V. North. 

Rev. J. B. Pradt reminded the association that the proposed town 
high schools would be high schools in name only — not the much 
desired "missing link.'' 

Superintendent Searing read from the report of the State super- 
intendent of Maine, an extract pertaining to the question. 

Professor Porter^ of Palmyra, bore testimony to the eflSciency of 
the free town high schools of Maine. 

Superintendent Lunn, of Sauk county — How do these schools 
work in towns having no villages? 

Sui)erintendent Searing — The law is very flexible. Some schools 
have but one term a year, others more, as the means of the people 
warrant, or their necessities require. 

Professor B. M. Reynolds — Do these town high schools reach the 
rural districts? 

Superintendent Searing — Just what they are for. 

By request, the secretary read a paper prepared by Mr. A. H. 
Weld, of River Falls, bearing on the question. 

On motion of Professor Salisbury, as an amendment to the mo- 
tion, it was voted that all papers in the possession of the associa- 
tion, bearing on the question, be referred to a committee consist- 
ing of Superintendent Searing, President Bascom, and President 
Albee; this committee to report at the evening session, at the time 
appointed for the report of the committee on "Teachers' Institutes." 

On motion, it was voted that the report of the committee on 
"coumty superintendency " be made the second order at the meet- 
ing this evening. 

Adjourned to 7 o'clock, p. m. 

EVEiaNG SESSION. 

The final session of this meeting was opened by a lecture on 
" The Geological History of Wisconsin," by Prof. T. C. Chamber- 
lain, of Beloit. 

Professor Samuel Shaw, of Madison, read a paper on " How far 
may the State provide education for her children at public cost." 
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Superintendent Searing then read the report of the committee on 
"Academic Instruction in State system," as follows: 
Your committee agree in recommending — 

1. The adoption by the State of Wisconsin of a system of Free 
Town High Schools, similar to that now in operation in Maine, 

2. The placing of the State normal schools in organic connection, 
with the university, by means of a normal college therein. 

3. Such modification of courses of study in the normal schools 
and the university as may be necessary to admit of the proposed 

connection. 

Edward Searing, 

John Bascom, 

G. S. Albee, 

Committee. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

W. D. Parker, of Janesville, then read the report of the commit- 
tee on county superin tendency, as follows: 

Resolved^ That it is the sense of this convention that the State Superintendent 
should put himself in vital relations to county superintendents, with a view — 

1. To ensure examinations regularly held, and of more nearly uniform character; 
and 

2. To stimulate and direct the general educational agitation in all the counties of 
the State. 

MEMORANDA. 

All original papers — questions and answers — to be sent to the 
State department and there preserved during the continuance in 
force of certificates granted thereon. 

The State Superintendent to take cognizance of the holding of 
teachers' institutes, and to see that county superintendents person- 
ally participate in the same, according to law. 

To effect unity of purpose among county superintendents, teach- 
ers and people. 

W. D. Parker, 

W. H. Chandler, 
A. 0. Wright. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

On motion, it was voted that Superintendent Searing, President 
Bascom and President Albee be continued as a committee for the 
purpose of perfecting the details of the changes recommended in 
their report on ''Academic Instruction in State System." 
16 Supt. 
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The thanks of the association were voted to Professor Chamber- 
lain for his able and instructive lecture. 

Superintendent Searing oflFered the following resolution, which 
was at once adopted : 

Retolved, That women should be by law, rendered eligible to all school offices in 
the State. 

President Emery announced the action of the executive commit- 
tee, appointing the next annual meeting to be held in Eau Claire, 
July 6,7, and 8, 1875. 

W. D. Parker oflFered the following resolutions, which on motion 
were adopted : 

Resolved, 1. That recognizing a powerful ally of schools in the press, we grate- 
fully acknowledge many courtesies of editors, and we hereby tender our thanks to 
the Madison Democrat and Wisconsin State Journal for special reports of proceed- 
ings of this meeting. 

Resolved, 2. That we hereby tender our thanks to the hotels of Madison \ to the 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western, the Wisconsin Central, and the Green Bay 
and Minnesota Railways, for reduced rates of entertainment and of £eure during this 
meeting. 

The association then adjourned, to meet in Eau Claire, July 6, 7, 

and 8, 1875. 

J. Q. EMERY, 

President, 

A. J. HUTTON, 

Secretary. 



ANNUAL MEETING WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

In accordance with the action of the Executive Committee, the 
Twenty-third Annual Session of the Wisconsin Teachers' Associa- 
tion, was held in the Eau Claire county court-house, Eau Claire, 
July 28, 29, and 30, 1875. 

eve^ng session. 

July 28. 

President J. Q. Emery took the chair at 8 o'clock. The meeting 
was opened with an appropriate anthem, by a choir under the 
leadership of Rev. A. Kidder, of Durand. 

Rev. J. P. Dudley offered prayer. 
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Hon. W. p. Bartlett, for eighteen years director of the school- 
board of Eau Claire, welcomed the association to the city, in a brief 
and appropriate address. 

President Emery responded, and invited the citizens of Eau 
Claire to attend the meetings, and participate in the discussions of 
the association. 

President John Bascom, of the university of Wisconsin, was then 
introduced, and delivered a lecture on " Architecture." 

The session was closed with a quartette by Mrs. E. J. Swift, Mrs. 
W. H. Lockwood, Mrs. A. V. Mayhew, and Rev. A. Kidder, Miss Au- 
gusta Kidder at the piano. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The association was called to order at 9 o'clock. After prayer by 
Rev. A. Kidder, of Durand, and singing by the choir, Vice-Presi- 
dent W. H. Chandler took the chair, and President Emery delivered 
the annual address. 

On motion of A. Salisbury, the president's address was referred 
to the following committee, for distribution to special committees: 
W. D. Parker, A. A. Spencer, H. C. Rowland. 

The charter and the constitution of the association were then 
read by the secretary. 

The chair appointed the following named gentlemen a committee 
on enrollment of members: R. Graham, W. E. Anderson, C. W. 
Roby. 

After a short recess, J. B. Thayer, of Menomonie, and Miss Helen 
M. Bingham, of Monroe, whose names appeared next on the pro- 
gramme, being absent, E. B. Wood, of Oshkosh, was introduced 
and read a paper upon " Educational Backbone." 

A. F. Noith, of Pewaukee, followed, with a paper on " Teachers' 
Examinations and State Certificates." 

A spirited and interesting discussion followed the reading of these 
papers, participated in by President Albee, of Oshkosh; Superin- 
tendent McAllister, of Milwaukee; President W. P. Phelps, of Wi- 
nona, Minnesota; John H. French, LL. D., of Vermont; Hon. W. 
D. Kenkle, of Ohio; H. S. Tarbell, city superintendent. East Sagi- 
naw, Michigan; President John Bascom, of the University of Wis- 
consin, and Superintendent W. H. Chandler, of Sun Prairie. 
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The committee on president's address, through their chairman, 
W. D. Parker, reported the following, which was adopted: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the president's address, 
for distribution, have had the same under consideration, and report 
the following sub-committees: 

1. Re-organization of the Association. — G. S. Albee, N. C. Twin- 
ing, vT. B. Thayer. 

2. History of the Association. — Albert Salisbury, A. J. Hutton, 
J. M. Rait. 

3. Functions of the Normal Schools. — W. H. Chandler, D. Mc- 
Gregor, 0. Arey. 

4. Teachers Certificates and Education of Teachers. — A. F. North, 
J, F. Ellis, A. A. Spencer. 

5. Centennial Exposition. — ^Geo. Beck, J. L. Wallace, L. D. Har- 
vey. 

6. Township System of School Government^ and Free High Schools. 
— John Bascom, J. T. Lunn, H. C. Rowland. 

7. University. — Edward Searing, James MacAlister, John Mc- 
Gregor. 

8. Women as School officers. — 0. R. Smith, W. E. Anderson, W. 
S. Johnson. 

9. Text-Books.— E. B. Wood, Geo. M. Bowen, T. E. Williams. 

10. School Libraries. — I. N. Stewart, J. H. Terry, R. L. Reed. 

11. Functions of Common and Parochial Schools. — Robert Gra- 
ham, E. H. Sprague, Supt. G. M. Guernsey. 

All of which is submitted. 

W. D. Parker, 

A. A. Spencer, 

H. C. HOWLAND. 

Adjourned to 5 o'clock. 

afternoon session. 

July 29. 

At 2 o'clock the afternoon session was opened by an anthem by 
the choir. Hosea Barns, whose paper, " Sewing," was the order 
for the hour, being' absent. President 0. Arey, of Whitewater, read 
a paper on '* The Function of the Normal School." 

The discussion following this paper was interesting and profita- 
ble. The f©llowing gentlemen took part: W. H. Chandler, E. B. 
Wood, C. G. 6. Paine, A. F. North, and G. M. Guernsey. 
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The following committees were announced by the chair: 

Honorary Members — H. C. Rowland, G. M. Bowen, Ellen Moshcr. 

Finance — A. Earthman, A. H. Porter, Martha Kidder. 

Resolutions — A. Salisbury, James MacAlister, R. Graham. 

Miss M. A. Wads worth, of Fond du Lac, and S. R. Winchell, of 
Milwaukee, being both absent, '^ Educational Intelligence," accord- 
ing to programme the order for 4:25 o'clock, was made the order 
at this hour. *' Short speeches" were made by Superintendent 
Chandler, of Sun Prairie; A. Earthman, St. Paul; C. W. Roby, La 
Crosse; President Phelps, Winona; Superintendent Pickard, Chica^ 
gp\ Dr. French, Vermont; Superintendent MacAlister, Milwaukee; 
Hon. W. D. Henkle, Ohio; Superintendent Tarbell, East Saginaw, 
Michigan; President Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Professor E. H. Merrill, of Ripon College. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock. 

evening session. 

July 29. 
After music by the choir, and prayer by Professor Merrill, of 
Ripon College, Mr. Fred. Graham, of Eau Claire, sang a solo, Mrs. 
E. J. Swift at the piano. 

John H. French, LL. D., of Vermont, was then introduced and 
delivered a lecture on " Entomology." 

Mrs. E. J. Swift sang a solo—" The Death of Warren." 

morning session. 

July 30. 

After an anthem by the choir, and prayer by President Bascom, 
the committee to whom was referred that portion of the president's 
address relating: to "township-system of school-government and 
free town high-schools," reported the following, which was adopted: 

Your committee would report favorably to the town, and ad- 
versely to the district, as the unit in school government, for many 
reasons, these being prominent among them: 

First A more able school committee committee can be obtained 
in the town than in each district of the town. 

Second, Local conditions unfavorable to school interests are not 
likely to prevail in a town as strongly as they may prevail in a 
district. 
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Third. Purely personal considerations have not the same weight 
in a town as in a district. 

Fourth, A town can impart unity to its schools, re-combine 
them, establish a high school, and cause the instruction of its 
schools to be in harmony with it. 

Your committee would give the present high school law their 
most hearty approval, and express their earnest desire that it may 
receive a thorough, fair trial. 

They are also desirous that the definition of a high school shall 
in each of the towns be such as to secure a real advance in instruc- 
tion. 

J. Bascom, 

J. T. LUNN, 

H. C. Rowland. 

The following report was presented and adopted. 

Your committee to whom was referred that portion of the presi- 
dent's address referring to the history of the association, respect- 
fully report that they have had the same under consideration, and 
do hereby recommend that some suitable person be appointed by 
the president of the association to prepare such history, and pro- 
cure its publication in the Wisconsin Journal of Education, within 

the ensuing year. 

A. Salisbury, 

A. J. HUTTON, 

J. M. Rait, 

Committee, 

In accordance with the recommondation of the above report, the 
president appointed A. Salisbury historian of the association. 

The Committee on "Functioils of Common and Parochial Schools," 
requested permission to postpone the making of their report till 
the winter meeting of the association, next December. 

On motion the request was granted. 

The president announced the following committees: 

Nominations^ — R. Graham, D. McGregor, J. M. Rait. 

Obituaries — 0. R. Smith, A. F. North, J. H. Terry. 

The following report was adopted: 

Your committee ou honorary membership would recommend that 
the following gentlemen be chosen honorary members of this asso- 
ciation: Hon. J. L. Pickard, Chicago; John H. French, LL. D., 
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Vermont; President W. F. Phelps, Winona; Hon. W. D. Henkle, 
Ohio; Professor E. H. Merrill, Ripon College; H. S. Tarbell, East 
Saginaw, Michigan; A. Earthman, St. Paul; 0. Whitman, Red 
Wing, Minnesota; Rev. A. Kidder, Durand, and the resident cler- 
gymen of Eau Claire, in attendance upon the meetings of the asso- 
ciation — viz: Rev's W. H. Lockwood, J. F. Dudley, R. Telford, J. 

B. Bachman, and P. B. Morrison. 

H. C. Rowland, 

Geo. M. Bowen, 

Miss H. C. MosHER, 

Co7nmittee, 

W. E. Anderson, of Waukesha, read a paper on '^ Drawing." 

Miss. A. R. Luse, of Albioh, favored the association with " Select 
Readings." 

After a short recess, and music by the choir, A. Salisbury, of 
Whitewater, read a paper on " The District-School Curriculum." 
The same subject was discussed by President Bascom, Superinten- 
dent MacAlister, John H. Rolfe, A. F. North, E. B. Wood, Super- 
intendent Searing, 0. R. Smith and Professor E. H. Merrill. 

On motion the following gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to formulate the sense of the association on the subject. 

District-School Curriculum — E. Searing, R. Graham, J. Bascom, 
0. R. Smith, A. F. North. 

The following was then presented and adopted: , 

Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of the feasi- 
bility of adopting a course of study for normal institutes for a 
term of years, beg to report as follows: 

Your committee fully realize the advantages arising from the fol- 
lowing a prescribed course of study.. It gives definiteness as well 
as comprehensiveness to the work required. Yet it seems that a 
very serious mistake may be made by prescribing the same course 
of study for sections of the State diflfering in educational facilities 
to such an extent as they do in this State at present. Your com- 
mittee would -much prefer to recommend the adoption of a course 
of study, and obtained a postponement of this report from the ex- 
ecutive session of last winter, in the hope that sufficient data might 
be collected upon which to base an intelligent opinion. Such data 
have not yet been obtained. Believing that the time may come 
when such action may be not only expedient but necessary, and 
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knowing that a failure in its operation, arising through a premature 
attempt, would prove an obstacle when the proper time arrived, 
we have preferred to report against the adoption of such a course. 
Our objections are based upon the following considerations, and are 
comprised under two heads: 

I. Such as grow out of the objects and aims sought to be attained 
by institutes. 

II. Such as grow out of the conditions under which Institutes 
must be held. 

Under the first head might be mentioned: 

(a.) They are not designed for giving academic instruction to any 
great extent, and teachers unqualified in this respect must be 
taught by this means to look to other sources for their advance- 
ment in scholarship. 

(6.) They can do almost nothing for discipline or culture, and 
the impression should not go abroad that they are a royal road to 
either of these. 

(c.) They are designed to familiarize teachers with the best meth- 
ods of presenting and developing subjects. 

(d.) They are designed to secure attention to and interest in par- 
ticular branches of study, and to proper methods of organizing and 
managing schools. 

Under the second head: 

(a.) The work done in institutes must vary in different places, 
and with different classes, to meet existing needs. 

(6.) The inevitable fact that but few teachers attend successive 
institutes, owing in part to the necessity of holding them at differ- 
ent points, even in the same county. In several respects the insti- 
tute is yet too variable to be profited by a course of study. 

(c.) The utter impossibility of giving any exhaustive instruction 
upon any branch during the short time pupils can be held in an 
institute, and the consequent danger to the popularity and useful- 
ness of the institute work, by advertising to do what, under the 
most favorable circumstances, can have but partial success. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. McGregor, 

W. H. Chandler, 

J. H. Terry, 

Committee, 
Adjourned to 2 o'clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The following was read and adopted: 

Your committee on finance beg leave to report that they have 
examined into the accounts of the secretary and treasurer, and find 
the finances of the association in the following condition: 

Cash on hand at close of session of 1874 : $88 19 

Cash received for membership tickets 93 00 

Total 181 19 

Expenditures, as per vouchers 90 75 

Balance on hand 90 45 

Respectfully submitted. _ 

A. ±Jarthman, 

Martha Kidder, 

Committee. 

The committee having in charge that part of the president's 
address relating to "text-books," and the committee on that part 
relating to "teachers' certificates," were allowed until next winter 
meeting to prepare their reports. 

The report of the committee on national Centennial was adopted 
as follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred that portion of the presi- 
dent's address relating to the approaching Centennial, would recom- 
mend that a committee of this association be appointed to co-oper- 
ate with Hon. John Eaton in securing the best practical represen- 
tation of the educational interests of this State in the exhibition at 
Philadelphia. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Geo. Beck, 

J. L. Wallace, 

L. D. Harvey. 

The president announced as such committee, G. S. Albee, H. C, 
Howland, Jas. MacAUister, and E. H. Merrill. 

On motion, it was voted to allow the ladies of the association, as 
a separate body to express their thanks* to all who were instrumen- 
tal in the passage of the law last winter, making women eligible to 
school offices in this State. 

In accordance with the above, an informal expression of thanks 
was made by the ladies. 
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Professor E. H, Merrill read a paper on "The Student's Hope/' 

Miss Martha Kidder, of Oshkosh, read an essay — " Can We Do 
It?" 

Superintendent James MacAlister spoke upon the subject of ''A 
State School Tax." The subject was further discussed by A. F. 
North, President Arey, and Superintendent Searing. 

On motion the subject was referred to a committe of three, with 
instructions to report next winter. 

The following were appointed as such committee: James Mac- 
Alister, Edward Searing, A. F. North. 

On motion, it w;xs voted that Miss Bingham's paper be handed 
by the secretary to the editors of the Journal of Education for pub- 
lication. 

Superintendent Searing read ^ paper on the " High-School Law." 
The paper called out a discussion of the law, in which the follow- 
ing gentlemen took part: A. F. North, I. N. Stewart, W. P. Bart- 
lett, C. G. G. Paine, and President Bascom. 

On motion, it was voted that a committee of five be appointed to 
examine the course of study prepared for town high schools by the 
State Superintendent. Committee appointed as follows: President 
Bascom, President Arey, R. Graham, D. McGregor, and Superin- 
tendent G. M. Guernsev. 

By request, the committee on "Functions of the Normal Schools" 
were allowed until next winter meeting for the preparation of their 
report. 

The following report was adopted: 

The special committee, to which was referred the subject of 
*^The District School Curriculum," report the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved^ That it is the sense of this association that the primary district schools 
of the State should give formal instruction in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, and grammar, but that incidental instruction should also be given in 
history, drawing and botany. 

Resolved^ That this association decidedly disapproves of the teaching in those 
schools of any other than the English language. 

E. Searing, 
R. Graham, 
J. Bascomb, 
0. R. Smith, 
A. P. North. 
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By request, the committee on "Libraries" were allowed until the 
winter meeting to prepare their report. 

The committee on "obituaries" offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted by a standing vote of the association. 

Hetolved, That in the death of Hon. Thomas H. Little, this State has lost a pub- 
lic servant of greatest worth; education one of its strongest supporters; ourselves a 
noble brother, and the unfortunate blind a true friend and paternal protector. 

Resolved^ That our deepest sympathies are tendered to his fEimily in their bereave" 
ment, and our cordial encouragement to his noble wife in her efforts to carry out his 
work. 

0. R. Smith, 
A. F. North, 

Committee. 

After a short recess the association proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. H. C. Howland, of Eau Claire, was 
nominated for president. The association having voted, the result 
was declared as follows: 

Total number of votes cast 52 

Necessary to an election 27 

H. C. Howland received 48 

Scattering " 4 

H. C. Howland was therefore declared duly elected president of 
the association for the ensuing year. 

The committee on nominations reported the following: 

Vice-Presidents — G. H. Guernsey, E. B. Wood, MissS. A. Stewart. 

Secretary — A. J. Hutton. 

Treasurer — J. H. Terry. 

Executive Committee — J. Q. Emery, 6. S. Albee, W. D. Parker, 
James MacAlister, A. P. Morth. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. Graham, 

D. McGregor, 
J. M. Rait, 

Committee, 

The report, as above, having been adopted, on motion, the sec- 
retary was instructed to cast the ballot of the association for the 
persons named in the report, for the offices designated. This having 
been done, the secretary declared them duly elected to their respec- 
tive offices for the enijuing year. Adjourned to 8 o'clock. 
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EVEISING SESSION. 

July 30, 

At 8 o'clock the session opened with music by the choir, and 
prayer by the Rev. W. H. Lockwood. After prayer a quartett was 
sung by A. V. Mayhew, C. F. Mayhew, Jasper Kepler, and S. H. 
Wilcox. 

President Emery then happily introduced SuperintAdent Pick- 
ard, of Chicago, whose name is first on the list of the original 
members of the association. 

Superintendent Pickard then delivered a lecture on " Language 
Study — Its Means and its End." 

Mrs. E. J. Swift then sang a Scottish ballad, "A man's a man for 
a' that." 

The following report was adopted: 

Your committee on resolutions would respectfully report the 
following, viz : 

Resolved^ That we would recognize our indebtedness to the press of the State for 
the extensive notice which this meeting has received ; and to the raihxxads, Steam- 
boat lines and hotels which have feivored us with a reduction of rates. 

Hesolved, That we shall long hold in remembrance the people of Eaa Claire, for 
their overflowing hospitality, and for the interest which they have shown in the 
deliberations of our body . 

Hesolved, That we return thanks to principals Hutton, Howland, Williams and 
Craadall for their unremitting and systematic labor, which has so contributed to the 
uccess of this meeting and comfort of its members. 

Resolved, That our gratitude is due in an especial manner to Eev . A . Kidder, 
and the sweet singers of Eau Claire, for the inspiring music with which they have 
enlivened our sessions ; and to the ladies, whose fine taste is shown in the decora- 
tion of our place of meeting. 

Resolved, That we would make acknowledgement to President John Bascom, 
Hon. J. H. French, and Hon. J. L. Pickard, for the instructive lectures with 
which they have favored us . 

Albert Salisbury, 
RoBT. Graham, 
James MacAlister, 

Committee, 

A. F. North presented the following, and it was adopted : 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this association be and are hereby tendered 
to the president and other officers of this society, for the very efficient sen-ices they 
have rendered us on this occasion. 
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Mrs. Teall and Mr. Lockwood sang a duett — Mrs. Callahan at 
the piano. 

The president then declared the twenty-third annual session of 

the Wisconsin Teacher's Association adjourned sifie die. 

J. Q. EMERY, 

President. 
A. J. Button, 

Secretary. 



Report of State Charitable and Reform- 
atory Institutions. 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

A. D. HENDRICKSON, SUPT. 
(Id the absence of a special report, extracts from the printed reports are siren.] 

The operations of the school for the past year may be regarded as 
reasonably successful and afford substantial encouragement to the 
friends of the Institution. During the sixteen years of our school-life 
we have sent out over eight hundred boys. It is fair to assume that 
more than three-fourths of that number have been saved to the State 
through the instrumentalities provided by law for their reformation 
in this Institution. The Industrial School has from the outset and at 
all periods in its history been regarded favorably, by those acquainted 
with its management and especially by every person connected with 
our State government. Visitors, with scarcely an exception, leave 
with higher estimates of the school than they had previously enter- 
tained. We indulge the hope that it may continue to deserve and 
enjoy these favorable regards, and demonstrate beyond question the 
wisdom ot the legislators who have so often and so generously en- 
dowed it. We believe that the Wisconsin Industrial School for 
Boys has fairly earned the reputation it enjoys, ranking with the 
best in the land, and we invoke the careful attention of the people 
of the State and their oflScial representatives to its records and 
operations. We are frequently addressed by the citizens of our 
own and other States who have seen or heard of the system adopted 
here, asking for the admission of children who are beyond the con- 
trol of their natural guardians. Of course, we are obliged to deny 
these applications, but we regard them as the best evidence of the 
success of the school, and a doubt arises whether the managers 
might not with propriety be invested with a discretionary power 
in cases of the kind alluded to within the State. 
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Should the legislature take the view of this matter that we do, 
it would be consistent with the practice in some of the older States, 
to provide by law that boys might be received by the board, on ap- 
plication of parents or guardians, for incorrigible and vicious con- 
duct or vagrancy, upon such terms as the law should prescribe, or 
that the board might see fit to adopt. We recommend the passage 
of such a law. It is not possible by any method of computation with 
which we are acquainted, to show the exact amount of good re- 
turned to the State by the reformation of so large a percentage of 
its juvenile violators of law and order; but every observer can realize 
that the perpetration of a vast amount of crime has been pre- 
vented, and a larj^e number of our boys restored to society, and are 
now growing and grown into good citizens, industrious and useful 
members of society, the friends of law instead of its enemies, earn- 
ing by their own eflForts an honest living, instead of preying upon 
the fruits of the labor of others, or wasting th^lr lives in confine- 
ment, at the expense of the tax-payers of the State. — Report of 
Board of Managers, 

It was at first a juvenile prison with its cells and grates; it is 
now a home with its social relations and its family circle. It 
was organized on the congregate plan with its crowd of boys in 
a single herd; it is now a miniature colony, with its homes and 
work-shop, its farms and gardens, its schools, reading-rooms and 
library, its social, educational, and religious facilities. During the 
sixteen years of its history, 1,184 children have been brought under 
its influence. Of this number, about one-fourth are still in the school 
and full two-thirds and probably three-fourths of the others are, so 
far as our best knowledge extends, acting the part of good citizens 
by living quiet, industrious lives. Many of these doubtless would, 
but for the restraining influence of this school, have been found 
in the county jails and the State Prison. The expense of reform is 
repaid many fold in saving criminal prosecutions, jail and prison 
expenses. A much greater good is, however, accomplished in con- 
verting a promising vagabond into a productive citizen. I could 
enlarge upon this part of our history, giving individual instances 
in large numbers, but I forbear. There is, however, another influ- 
ence for good exerted by this school that is seldom recognized. The 
influence alluded to, though indirect and silent in its operations, 
is, notwithstanding, very general in its workings and very patent 
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in its effects. I allude to the restraint that a knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the school has upon the boys all over the State and es- 
pecially in the localities from which inmates have been sent to the 
institution. I have abundant reasons to know that scores and 
hundreds of boys between the ages of six and sixteen are held in 
check and restrained by their parents and teachers, by the police 
and the public referring them to the existence of a reform school. 
— Report of the Stiver intendent. 

Whole number of pupils under instruction at the commencement of the year. . . 301 
Whole number received during the year Ill 

Total 412 

Whole number pupils under instruction during the year 412 

Whole number left school durmg the year 112 

Whole number in present attendance (Sept. 30, 1875) 300 

— Teachers' JReport, 



INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

Janes viLLE^ Wis., December 8, 1875. 
Hon. E. Searikg, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — I cheerfully comply with your request to furnish a brief 
report of this institution. 

Since the fire, which destroyed the main building in April, 1874, 
the operations of the institution have been carried on under great 
disadvantages, in small and inconvenient buildings, poorly supplied 
with apparatus. Still, commendable progress has been made, tor 
which credit is due to faithful work on the part of pupils. 

The last legislature made an appropriation for rebuilding upon 
the old foundations, one wing of a new edifice. This is expected 
to be ready for use in a few weeks, and will add much to the com- 
fort and convenience of the school. 

It will, however, accommodate but a portion of the household, 
and the difiSculties incident to the occupation of detached buildiugs 
must still be met and conquered. It is hoped that these obstacles 
to the success of the school may soon be removed. 

In February last, Thomas H. Little, for more than thirteen years 
superintendent of the institution, was removed by death. It may 
not be inappropriate to subjoin an extract from a memorial written 
by one who knew him well. 



i 
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" His integrity and absolute truthfulness gave him a reputation 
it is an honor for any man to wear. As a private citizen, he was 
quiet, unassuming and upright, as a public officer, he was thorough, 
untiring, efficient and jealously watchful of the interests commit- 
ted to his care; as an instructor, he was a recognized leader in his 
profession, a disciplinarian, who knew how to govern, without 
seeming to govern at all, and who was to his pupils far more like a 
kind and wise parent than a superintendent; and as a Christian, he 
was manly, generous, humble, full of faith, and given alike to 
prayer and good works. In his death, the community has lost an 
upright and useful citizen, the Statfe, a faithful, honest and valued 
servant, and the church an exemplary, prayerful member, and ef- 
ficient officer." 

Since Mr. Little's death, the work of the institution has been 
continued with as little deviation as practicable from his policy and 
plans. 

Since the last report was made to your office, 85 pupils have 
been in attendance here. Four of these were adults, connected 
with the mechanical department, having been admitted for a brief 
time for the purpose of acquiring a trade whereby they might be- 
come self-supporting citizens. 

In the literary department, instruction has been given in read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, grammar. United 
States history, geometry, natural philosophy, and mental philos- 
ophy. 

In the musical department, vocal and instrumental, music has 
been taught. Music for the pupils here is not considered chiefly a 
pleasant accomplishment, but it is believed to provide for those 
possessing a fair amount of musical talent, a better opportunity 
for earning a livelihood in competition with seeing persons, than is 
afiForded by any other occupation. 

In the mechanical department, the elder boys have been as for- 
merly, taught broom making; the smaller boys and girls, have 
learned to make the beadwork common in institutions of this kind, 
and which is valuable chiefly as a means of cultivating delicacy 
and precision of touch. The girls also learn to sew, knit, crochet, 
and do a variety of useful and ornamental work. 

The law requiring school-district clerks to make an enumeration 
of children excluded from the common schools by defective vision, 
17 SuPT. 
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has proven, notwithstanding inaccuracies in the returns, a means 

of decided practical benefit to many in need of the facilities for 

education afibrded here. Thanks are due to many of the school- 

oflBcers of the State for assistance given by correspondence, and in 

some cases by personal efibrts to bring the knowledge of the insti- 

tion to those in need of its pri\rileges. 

Very respectfully, 

Mrs. THOMAS H. LITTLE, 

Superintendent. 



WISCONSIN INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Delay AX, Wis,, November 29, 1875. 
Hon. Edward Searing, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — Assuming the position of principal near the close of the 
year — July 14 — I am unable to leport intelligently of the conduct 
of the school during the year, but can give you a statement of its 
present condition. Then^ are at present one hundred and forty- 
eight pipils, divided into eight grades — each grade in charged of a 
teacher — and a class of twenty pupils in articulation (such as have 
some knowledge of verbal language, and are susceptible of im- 
provement in its use), under a special teacher. 

The course of study is the same as that in the public schools; 
same text-books used, except in the study of language in the two 
lower grades, where special books are used. 

The advancement of the pupils will compare favorably with that 
of students in the public schools. 

We esteem the instititute a part of the State system of public 
education, peculiar only as the misfortunes of its beneficiaries cre- 
ate the necessity, and no more charitable than are the provisions 
made in every village for the education of others. 

In addition to the school proper, the pupils are taught to work. 
There are, for the boys, a cabinet-shop, a shoe-shop, and the gar- 
den, grounds, barn, etc.; and for the girls, the varieties of sewing, 
chamber, and dining-room work, etc. The day is apportioned as fol- 
lows: Rise, 6 o'clock; breakfast, 6:30; work, 7 to 8:30; school, 9 to 
12 m.; dinner; school, 1 to 3; work, 3 to 6; recess; supper, 6; 
study, 7 to 8:46; retire, 9 p. m. 

Respectfully, 

W. H. DbMOTTE, Principal. 



Statistical Tables. 



The following apportionment was made in June last, on the re- 
tarns made for the school year ending August 31, 1874. The rate 
was 41 cents per scholar. The amount received by the cities is in- 
cluded: 

Table No. 1, — Apportionment of school fund incotne in 1875, 



Counties. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Dunn 

Douglas 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Green, 

Green Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson ., 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Milwaukee 

Marquette 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 



No. of 


Apportion- 


children. 


ment. 


2,520 


$1 ,033 20 


233 


95*53 


768 


314 88 


190 


77 90 


12,599 


5,165 59 


5,226 


2,142 66 


364 


149 24 


11,065 


4,536 65 


5,651 


2,316 91 


5,821 


2,386 61 


3,102 


1 ,271 82 


1 ,862 


763 42 


20,545 


8,423 45 


18,978 


7,780 98 


2,558 


1 ,048 78 


4,467 


1,831 47 


324 


132 84 


4,313 


1 ,768 33 


19,515 


8,001 15 


15,527 


6,366 07 


8,412 


3,448 92 


5,295 


2,170 95 


10,106 


4,143 46 


3,693 


1,514 13 


13,808 


5,661 28 


5,714 


2,342 74 


5,219 


2,139 79 


5,310 


2,177 10 


8,138 


3,336 58 


9,215 


3,778 15 


16,051 


6,580 91 


3,149 


1,291 09 


41 ,513 


17,020 33 


3,528 


1 ,446 48 


7,675 


3,156 75 


3,769 


1 ,546 29 


9,624 


3,945 84 


7,361 


3,018 01 


2,070 


848 70 
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Table No, 1 — Apportionment of school-fund income — Continued. 



Counties. 



Pierce 

I^olk 

Portage 

Kacine 

JRichland . . . . 

Itock 

St. Croix,. .. 

Sauk 

Shawano.... 
Sheboygan . . 
Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth. . . 
Washington . 
Waukedia. . . 
Waupaca . . . 
Waushara. .. 
Winnebago . . 
Wood 

Total. 



No. of 


Apportion- 


children. 


ment. 


5,395 


2,211 95 


2,130 


873 30 


4,693 


1,924 13 


10,002 


4,100 82 


6,689 


2,742 49 


13,415 


5,500 15 


6,163 


2,116 83 


9,906 


4,061 46 


1,684 


690 44 


13,843 


5,675 63 


4,849 


1,988 09 


8,452 


3,465 32 


9,350 


3,833 50 


10,285 


4,216 85 


10,998 


4,509 18 


6,844 


2,806 04 


4,662 


1 ,911 42 


15,327 


6,284 07 


1,703 


698 23 


450,304 


184,624 64 
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Table No. V, — School-house property — By counties. 



Counties. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane, 1st dist 

Dane, 2d dist 

Dodge, Ist dist 

Dodge, 2d dist 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac, 1st dist, 
Fond du Lac, 2d dist . 

Grant 

Green ; 

Green Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

Jja. Crosse 

La Fayette 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee, 1st dist. . . 
Milwaukee, 2d dist. . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Kacine 

Richland 

Hock, 1st dist 

Rock, 2d dist 

St. CroLx 



tJ o 



Hi 



$2 
4 
1 
3 

19 
7 



17 

16 

3 

5 

12 

4 

13 

3 

5 

20 

19 

13 

1 

20 

25 

3 

3 

35 

15 

8 

2 

7 

4 

32 

6 

45 

3 

2 

16 

7 

25 

4 

2 

6 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

4 

16 

10 

1 



000 
000 
100 
000 
750 
000 
350 
500 

666 
500 
400 
000 
500 
000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
500 
000 
575 
400 
000 
600 
000 
000 
000 
500 
050 
105 
800 
100 
000 
000 
500 
300 
500 
450 
500 
200 
500 
000 
500 
650 
500 
300 
700 
000 
500 
000 
750 



O.S 

00 



$14 

5 

6 

2 

38 

41 

1 

34 

33 
86 
22 
58 
77 
49 
62 
12 
9 
34 
57 
74 
26 

178 

104 
32 
42 
49 

129 
36 
29 
26 
30 

110 
6 

107 
27 
18 
36 
22 
62 
25 
40 
40 
18 
31 
16 
32 
47 
38 
68 
57 
34 



850 
000 
050 
500 

440 
495 
510 
420 

585 
450 
342 
440 
141 
990 
260 
035 
000 
990 
700 
680 
198 
065 
050 
560 
762 
675 
137 
001 
010 
500 
935 
618 
500 
676 
251 
894 
200 
785 
126 
033 
110 
510 
910 
875 
945 
773 
090 
290 
250 
640 
550 



3D 

ao 

es 

O 



$1,106 

1,000 

185 

500 

7.840 

3;210 

150 

723 



4 
7 
2 
5 
5 
4 
5 
1 
2 
6 
9 
7 
3 

12 
9 
2 
3 
6 

11 
3 
2 
2 
2 
7 
1 

15 
2 
1 
4 
3 
4 
3 
5 
7 
1 
4 
1 
4 
4 
3 
4 
6 
3 



246 
440 
259 
152 
476 
692 
955 
795 
200 
781 
702 
653 
622 
405 
667 
825 
652 
112 
141 
347 
697 
319 
904 
232 
140 
400 
167 
036 
744 
595 
761 
592 
758 
275 
314 
177 
589 
505 
925 
198 
477 
002 
720 



C4 

C3 



CO 

6 


$457 50 

75 00 

217 50 



4,975 00 

2,895 00 

165 17 

1 ,852 00 

2,248 66 
2,632 00 
1 ,539 00 
1,890 00 
3,684 00 
1,791 00 
1,372 00 

763 00 
75 00 
1,326 40 
1,505 50 
1,592 00 
1,819 00 
4,816 00 
1 ,938 00 

360 00 
2,468 00 

510 00 
4,002 00 
1,586 05 
1 ,480 00 

2.298 00 
2,063 00 
2,450 00 

' 600 00 
3,598 00 
1,882 00 
545 00 
1,473 00 
1,443 00 
i;996 00 
1,314 00 
1,838 00 
2,900 00 
396 00 

2.299 00 
i;850 00 

835 00 
1,273 00 
2,030 00 
1,911 00 
2,255 50 
1 ,933 50 
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Table No. V— School-house proi)erty — Contiuued. 



(JOTINTIEK, 



Sauk 

Shawano. . . . 
Sheboygan . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vemon 

Walworth . . . 
Washin^on . 
Waukesha . . 
Waupaca . : . 
Wauflhara . . 
Winnebago. . 
Wood 

Totals. 



G 

J- 3 



t 






w 



34,000 
2,000 

12,000 

475 

4,600 

8,600 

20,000 
8,000 

16,000 

10,600 

2,200 

6,260 

860 



45,000 



00 






90 ,875 

8,964 

66,732 

400 

34,023 

43.965 

127^310 

78,649 

96,475 

181,018 

31,045 

62,711 

7,655 



3,081,519 



I—! xn 

OQ 



■9 



10,541 

972 

6,654 

75 

2,409 

2,462 

10,695 
6,115 

14,086 
4,493 
2,698 
7,480 
1,070 



315,099 



■ 



4,027 00 

433 00 

3,643 00 

i* 460* 50 
2,148 40 
2,747 00 
4,164 00 
3,482 00 
2,198 00 
1 ,609 00 
3,252 00 
674 00 



119,435 02 
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Table No. VI. — Private schools, not incorporated. 
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176 


37 
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8 
8 
2 
39 


10 

11 


499 

589 

486 

3,009 


74 

107 
51 
889 


















































3 

7 
17 
11 

7 
3 

9 

1 
3 
6 
5 


3 
5 
17 

3 
3 

3 
9 
1 
S 
6 
5 


8 

7 
29 
24 
8 
3 
3 
5 
9 

5 
8 
7 


53 

160 

1,916 

69U 
230 
396 


13 
922 

236 

91 




Fond du L«c, lat district 


14 




















204 
99 
40 
130 
350 
267 
40 


20 

502 
22 

311 

79 




































21 


17 


24 


1,362 


603 


306 






9 

8 
S 

4 

13 


7 
8 
3 

1 
2 
12 


1 
10 
9 

7 
1 
6 
16 


96 
490 

'"343 

200 
192 
664 


58 
137 

328 
27 
16 
60 

333 
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Private schools, not incorporated — Continued. 
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St. Croix 
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71 




15 


13 


10 
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170 
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14 
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13 

16 


643 
750 


50 
177 
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3 


140 


16 








Totals 


319 


260 


38, 


20,060 


7, -113 


5,431 
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Table No, XL — Number of certificates issued. 





Maxe Teachebs. 


Female Teachers. 


K 


('OITNTIES. 


4 

1—1 


g 




to 

CO 


6 

1—1 


73 


• 

t 

CO 


• 


Adams 




6 


16 

• 




1 


60 


83 


Afihland 






Barron 






11 






36 
2 

58 

82 

6 

59 


47 


I^yficld 






» 




2 


Brown 


1 
2 
1 
1 


3 
10 
...... 


20 
33 

2 
28 


1 


3 
3 


86 


Buffalo 


130 


Burnett 


9 


Calumet 


• • • • • 


1 


90 


ChiuDewa 




Clark 


o 

4 
2 
1 


1 
18 

4 
12 

7 
23 

1 

1 


15 
111 
18 
63 
71 
47 
51 
27 

1 
22 
17 
95 
43 
79 
39 
16 
49 
24 
57 
52 
33 
25 
48 
12 

4 
71 
30 
17 
19 
21 
61 

2 
34 
15 
15 
46 
22 
27 
29 
55 
43 
37 


2 
'2 


6 

7 
6 
7 
7 
6 


90 

260 

63 

134 

123 

118 

114 

33 

6 

87 

49 

118 

94 

235 

132 

105 

106 

113 

135 

112 

52 

34 

59 

105 

4 

65 

31 

82 

43 

28 

112 

52 

95 

16 

60 

67 

39 

97 

107 

97 

142 

120 


114 


Columbia 


400 


Crawfoni 


95 


Dane, Ist district 


217 


Dane, 2d district 


208 


Dodge, 1st district 

Dodge, 2d district 

Door 


6 
1 
1 


201 
167 




2 


64 


Douglas 


7 


Dunn 


5 
3 
3 

1 

9 

. 2 

5 


5 

7 
19 
15 
10 

6 
4 
6 
3 
9 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
3 

'2' 
4 
2 

""5' 
2 
1 
6 
4 
6 
3 


1 

2 

•••••• 


5 

3 

24 

12 

22 

4 

6 

6 

5 

6 

1 

9 


132 


Eau Claire 


79 


Fonddu Lac, 2d district. . . . 


260 
165 
346 


Green 


177 




140 


Iowa 


165 




2 
6 

2 


150 


Jefferson 


210 




170 


Kenosha 


103 






62 


Ija Crosse 


3 


' "3 
1 


2 
9 
1 
3 


115 




130 


Lincoln 




10 






141 


Marathon 




62 




3 


1 
1 


11 
2 


118 


Milwaukee. 1st district 


68 


Monnxj 


2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 

3 

o 


51 


1 


3 

4 


182 


Oconto 


63 


Outa&rainie 


132 


Ozaukee 


" '2 
1 
2 

* i 
2 


1 
2 
3 
8 
2 
15 
5 
8 
2 


33 


Pepin 


82 


1 lerce 


116 


Polk 

Portasre 


74 
128 


Racine 


160 


Kichland 


164 


K(Xik, 1st district 


202 


Rock, 2d district 


166 



19- 
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Table No. XL — Number of cetiijicates issued — Continaed. 





Malk Tkachers. 


Female Teaciiebs. 




Counties. 


4 

E 
2 


4 
t 

7. 


! 

^ ■ 


4 
t 
2 


i 


1 


1 


8t. Croii 

Sauk 


3 
S 


3 
5 

1 


S6 

73 
8 
53 
•2 
34 
47 
58 
44 
1 60 
33 
32 
51 
10 


1 


5 

1 
1 


82 
202 

17 
lOO 


128 


Shawano 

Sheboygan 


37 
157 






9 

3 

2 
12 
7 
3 








96 
141 
158 

79 
148 
106 
106 
160 

40 






4 
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1 
1 

2 
6 






2 
I 


6 
5 

4 
12 
3 
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131 


280 


2,186 


37 


368 


4,433 









Table No. XII. — Teachers institutes. 



COfNTIES. 


Where held. 


IJv whom con- 
diict«l- 


i 


"i 

u 


j 


Adams 


White Creek 

West Deiiere 


Alei.F. North... 
Hobert Gmhani.. 

A. Earthman 

Kobert Graham... 
W. D. Parker.... 

A.SiiliBbury 

Profa. Butfcr and 

Carpcnler. 
Albert Salisbury.. 
VV. H. ChatHiler.. 

A-MaliBbaiy 

A - Farthman and 

G. Skewes. 
A. J. Hulton and 

H. C. Howland. 


80 
US 
58 
51 
85 
88 

S.^ 
IU3 
80 
39 

52 

197 

58 

38 


4 k- 
5' 

'"'k' 

" 5 
S 
5 

9 

4 

15 

18 
6 
9 
4 


Opt.iy-a3 
Oet.ia-23 
Aug. 30. 

Sept. 20. 
April 5-8. 


Calumet 




Clark 


NeilUvillc 








Sept. 20. 
M.3B-A,3 

Sep,SO-30 
Apr. 5-10 
Apr. 12-10 
Aug. 9. 

A-9-S. 2. 


Dajie, 2iidiB£.. 


Middleton 






Dodge. Istdist. 


Fox Lake 

Eau Claire 


EauCkire... . 

Fond du Lac... 


Fond du Lac... 
Grant 

Crrant 


Fond dii Lac 

Boflcobel 

PfttcL Grove 


R. Graham 

D. McGregor an^ 
n. Jane. 
D. McGr^or 


Sep. 13- IT 

Aug. 0-20 

OcL35-29 
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Table No. XII.— Teachers' inBtiiutes—Contianei. 



Junean 

Jeffereon 

Kewaonee . . . 

JKcnonha 

La Crosse — 
Majiituwoc . . . 



Marqaette 

m\Saab.te'.'.'.'. 
Milwaukee . . . 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Oconio 

Pepin 

Pepin 

Pieree 

Polk 

Portage 

Bacinu 

Richland 

Ktuhland 

Bock, 3il dint. 
Bock, Ut diM.. 

Bauk!!'"!!!.' 

Shawano 

Bheboygnn 

Trempealeau . . 
Vemoii 



Diidgevilio .... 
HiiRTal Point.. 
liluckKiver Fulls. 



^Veslfield 

PHukwaukeo 

Oak Creek 

WauwatOBa 

Glcndate 

Spttrta 

Oconto 

Durand 

Arkniiflaw 

Ellaworlh 

0«eeola Milts 

Slevena Point 

KdchCBter 

Beatonvilla 

BiehlaDd Center. . 

Milton 

Evansville 

nclton 

Eeedsb'KiiSp'gG. 

Bliswano 

Plymouth 

Vhitehall 

Ontario 

Viroqoa 



R, Cmliam. . . 
D. Mefircgor. . 
D. MuGregor.. 
I'ro'C'. Delamajlor 
and French. 
A.Salisbury 

A. Salisbury 

B. OTsbam .... 
K. Grahnin .... 
W. D. Parker.. 
MemrB. Kiewati, 

Vicbahn, a u < 

W. D. Parker . . 

D. MfGrepir . . . 
Alex.F. Nortii.. 

D. McGregor 

O. K. Smith 

G.J. Tiedalc... 
J.B. Thayer.... 
\V. D. Parker . . , 
J. L. Tliayor ni 

Miss L. G. Jjotell 
A. V. Wright a.. " 

C. W. FenlasDn. 
Boberl Graham . . . 
Alex. F. Nortli... 
Prof. Terry.. 
Chae. II. Nye. 
A. Salisbury. , 
Geo. Beck.., 
A.. Baliabury. . 
J. II. Terry and 

J . T. Lunn. 

i. M. Stewart.. 
J. B. Thayer.. 
D. McGregor. . 
D. McGregor anil 

A. F. North. 
A , Salixbury . . , 
Geo. Beck and K. 

H. Sprague, 
D. McGregor. 

A. Ralinbury and 
I. M. Slewarl. 

B. Gmhaca . . . 

C. L. Powers . . 



Aug. 9-21 
Apr.ia-a3 
Oct,18-a2 
A.30-S. 3 

A. 9-S.lO 
Apr. 5-10 
Get. *-8. 
A.30-S.I1 
Apr] 8-23 
AugIT-3(l 



Apr la-lfl 
S.20-O.4 
Oct. 4-8. 
M.29-A.3 
Apr 13-16 

Aug. 23. 
Aug23-^ 
8. 37-0, 1 
Apr 26-30 

A Auglfi-as 

A, H-S. 6. 

Apr.5-9. 

g Sep.SO-30 

(, Mc.S2-S6 

Aug 16-98 

^ Mc.32 36 

A. 30-8.3 

Apr.l2-a3 

Aug. 9. 

ij Apr-19-34 
Aiig.23.aa 
8cpt IS-IH 
A.26-M,l 
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Table No. XXII. — Statistics of cities — Certificates. 





Male Teachers. 


Febiale Teachebs. 




Cities. 


• 

to 

OQ 


6 

rs 


1 

CO 


6 


• 


6 

I 


1 


ADpleton 


1 
1 


2 


2 

1 
1 






18 
15 
18 

36 
6 
3 

15 


23 


Beaver Dam 


1 


1 


19 


Beloit 


19 


Berlin 




3 




9 
4 


12 


"C'/olumbufl 


2 




1 


10 


Fond du Lac i . 


2 

1 


• 1 


4T 


Fort Howard 


1 


12 


Grand Rapids 






3 


Green Bay 






1 






16 


Hudson 


1 




9 




10 


Janesvillc 


1 




2 
5 


21 

4 

34 

35 

3 

21 

8 

8 

7 

50 

12 

5 

17 

14 

11 

10 


25 


Kenosha 


1 




4 


14 


La Crosse 




6 


40 


Madison 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 








36 


Menasha 






1 
15 


3 
11 


8 


Milwaukee 


1 
X 


2 


50 


Mineral Point 


10 


Neenah 






2 
4 


12 


Oconto 








13 


Oshkosh 




5 




55 


Portage 


2 
2 
1 
1 








14 


Prairie du Chien 








8 


15 


Rarine 


2 
2 






20 


Shebovcan 








17 






6 


3 


20 


Wausau 


1 






11 




.' 










X 1/ma1i5 • •••••• •••••••t 


22 


15 


19 


37 


61 


378 


531 
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Table No. XXIII, — Summaries of statistics. 



Description 



Number of children over four and under 
twenty yeara of age 

Number of children over four and under 
twenty years of age in dintricts main- 
taining school five or more months. . . . 

Number of children over four and under 
twenty years of age who have attended 
school 

Total number of the different pupils who 
have attended the public schools dur- 
ing the year 

Number of davs attendance of pupils over 
four and under twenty years of age 

Total number of days attendance of differ- 
ent pupils during the year 

Number of days school has been taught 
by qualified teachers 

Number of children who have attended 
private schools 

Number of schools with two departments. 

Number of schools with three or more 
departments. . . . •. 

Numoer of teachers required to teach 
the schools 

Number of different persons employed as 
teachers during the year 

Number of public school-houses 

Number of pupils the school-houses will 
accommodate 

Number of school-houses built of brick or 
stone 

Number of school-houses with out-houses 
in good condition 



Counties. 



372,308 
369,971 
238,187 

245,621 
16,687,239 
16,901,673 

811,012 

7,213 
156 

125 

5,572 

8,774 
5,049 

292,814 

1,663 

3,180 



Cities. 



89,521 

89,521 

39,697 

41 ,346 

4,535,106 

4,536,683 

5,085 

13,749 
28 

85 

652 

677 
148 

37,335 

87 

140 



Totals. 



461 ,829 
459,492 
277,884 

286,967 
21,222,345 
21,438,356 

816,097 

20,962 
184 

210 

6,224 

9,451 
5,197 

330,149 

1,750 

3,320 



AGGREGATE OF VALUES. 



Total valuation of school-houses 

Total valuation of sites 


$3,081,519 
315 ,099 
119,435 


$1,179,256 

283 ,860 

10,892 


$4,260,775 
698,959 


Total valuation c»f aDDaratus 


130,327 






Totals 


3,516,053 


1,473,908 


4,884,169 
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Table No, XXIIL — Summary of statistics — Contiuued. 

AGGREGATE OF EXPENDITURES. 



Description. 

Amount expended for building and re- 
pairing 

Amount expended for apparatus and li- 
brarieH 

Amount expended for teacher's wages. . . 

Amount expended for old indebtedness. . 

Amount expended for furniture, registers 
and records 

Amount expended for all other purposes. 

Total amount expended 



Counties. 



$207,169 

25,000 

1,144,413 

76 , 163 

• 32,923 
183,393 



1,669,061 



Cities. 



$91 ,487 

2,222 

206,371 

25,254 

12,592 
58,383 



396,309 



Totals. 



$298,656 

27,222 

1,350,784 

101,417 

45,515 
241 ,776 



2,065,370 
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Table No. XXIV. — Distributior. of dictionaries — Stafem-ent show- 
ing the counties^ towns^and districts which have been supplied with 
dictionaries during the year ending December 10^ 1875. 



Counties. 


Towns. 


Depart- 
ments. 


No. of 
district. 


No. of - 
copies. 


Adans 


Jackson 




3 

1 

2,3,4 

2,3,4 

4 

7 

5 

4 

1 

4 

7 

6 

1 

1 

11, 12 

9, 10 

6 

Ssubdis. 

\f 

2,4 
2 
1 
2 

O A. 
1 

2 
2 

2 
4 
1 
5 
6 
8 
2 
4 
11 
1 
8 

7 
5 
4 

3 

6 
4 
12 
9 
1 
6 
4 
6 
13 
7 
6 
2 


1 


Ashland 


La Pointe 




1 


Barron 


Rice Lake 




3 




Sumner 




3 


Brown 


Glenmore 




1 




Green Bay and Humboldt 




1 




Holland 




1 




Suamico 




4 




West Denere, villafire 


4 


4 


Buffalo 


Alma 


1 




Naples 




1 


Burnett 


Grantsbunr 




1 




Wood Lake 




1 


Calumet 


Chilton 


1 


1 


Chippewa 


Anson 


2 


Auburn 




2 




Bloomer 




1 




Eagle Point 




5 




Edson 




2 




I^a Favette 




1 




Sigel 




2 


Clark 


Beaver 




1 




Colby 




1 




Fremont 




1 




Hixon 




2 




I^evis and Pine Valley 




1 




Levis and Washburn 




1 




Mavville 




1 




Perkins 




1 




Pine Vallev 


1 


1 




York ! 


1 


Columbia 


Columbus 




1 


Dane 


Berry 




1 




Blue Mounds and Berrv 




1 




Montrose 


1 


1 




Vermont 


1 


Dodere 


Trenton 




1 




WauDun. villase 


1 


1 


Dunn 


Dunn 


I 




Sherman 




1 




Stanton 




1 


Eau Claire 


Bridge Creek 

Fiau Claire, city * • * * 

Lant 


5 


1 
5 
1 




Lincoln 




1 


Fond du Lac .... 


Calumet 


1 
1 


1 




Metomen 


1 


Grant 


Beetown 


1 


Green 


Union, and Marietta, Crawford Co. 
Exeter 


• • • t • • • 


1 
1 


Green Lake 


Manchester 


1 


1 




St. Marie 


1 


Iowa, 


Mineral tx)int 




• 1 


Jackson 


Northfield, and Sumner, Tremp. Co 
Fort Atkinson, villafire 


4 
2 


1 


Jefferson 


4 




'• Pahnyra 


2 
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Table No. XXIV. — Distribution of dictionaries — Continued, 



U0UMTIE8. 

Juneaa 

Kenosha 

La Cnwse 

LftF>7ette.... 
HbdiIowoc . . . . 

Hanthon 

Hai<]ue(te 

Motirof 

Ootttganiie . . . . 



Ozaukee . 

Polfc . , . - 

Portage . . 

Kiuhlaiid' 
Buck. ... 

St. Croii. 

Hank . . . . 
Shawano. 



Lviidon 

Neccdah 

KenoHha dly . . 



Bungor, and Leon, ilonroc county. 

Ilamiltun . . . .» 

tieyniuur 

Manitowoc, city ami town, joint. . . 

Maiiilowoc, ciiy 

Hull 

Mull, and Unit;, Clark county . . . 

Knowlton 

MuMnce 

CryBtal Lake 

Mecan, Kesbkora and Shielde . , . . 

Montdio 

Oifi.rd 

Clifton 

Wellir^on 

Appleluii, cily 

ApiJeton, ciiy 

Black (Jrcfck 

Dale 

Deer Creek 

Ceilarliurg 

Frankfurt 

Diamond Bluff. 

Cjaleni and Union 

T.imbelle ■ 

Back Brook 

Lukeluwn 

Lutk 

Milllown 

itaciiH!, diy 

B«ioil,iily 

Mugiiulia and Union 

Baldwin and ilamiuand 

HudtKjn 

1 ludsori; city 

Ivuiniutdniiiuk 

ispriiigtield 

Biiroljuu and Un.'cntield 

Honey Creek 

Westfleld 

Almon 

Haitland 

P.-lla 

Richmond 

Shawano, cily and town, joiiil. , . . . 
Watibinglon 
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Table No. XXIV. — Distribution of dictionaries^ cfec.-^Continued. 



OOUNTIES. 



Sheboygan 

Trempealeau 



Taylor. 
Vernon , 



Walworth . . 
Washington 
Waupaca . . 



Winnebago. 
Wood 



Towns. 



Sheboygan Falls, village. 

Albion 

Dodge 

Preston 

Medfurd 

Coon , 

Forest , 

Genoa , 

Viroqua 

Webster 

Bloomfield 

West Bend 

Bear Creek and Larabee 

Dupont 

Tola 

Larabee 

Waupaca 

Algoma 

Neenah 

Neenah, city 

Aubnmdale 

Remington 



Depart- 
ments. 



No. of 


No. of 


district. 


copies. 


Ijt 




4 




4 




4 




2,3 




4 




8 




1 




19 




26 




2 




4 




2 




4 




6 




3,5 




3 




8 




2 




i 




2 
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Table No. XXV. — Statement showing the districts to which diction- 
aries have been sold during the year ending December lOj 1875. 



Counties. 


Towns. 


Depart- 
ments. 


No of 
district. 


No. 
copies. 


Adania 


Adams and Preston 




1 

7 
3 

3,7 
1 
1 
2 
9 
3 

13 
4 
2 
2 
9 
9 
4 
6 
12 
2 
1 

4,6 

2,5 
1 
3 
1 
7 
5 

1,2 
2 
4 
10 
8 
2 
6 
12 
3 

4,5 
4 
1 

3,4 
4 
2 
2 

4,5 

6 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

5,jt. 

12 

10 

5 




Barron 


Shetek 






Calumet 


Chilton 






Chippewa 

Columbus 


Anson 






Leeds 






Dane 


Madison, citv 


1 




Dodge 


AsiiipDun, and Ocon*c, Wauk. Co. . 




Kandoloh vil.. i it. with Col. Co \ . 








Kubicon 


• ••••••• 






Trenton 

Williamstown 






Dunn 


Kock Creek 






Fond du Lac. . . . 


Eldorado 




1 




Ripon, city and town joint 

Kosendale 


2 




Grant 


Marion 






Green.. 


Albany 

Brooklyn 


• • • • • • 










Decatur 








Jefferson 








Mt . Pleasant 








Sylvester 








\ ork 






Green Lake 


Berlin 






• 


Berlin, and Neoeuskun, Win. Co. . 






Iowa 


Mifflin 








Ridceway 






Jefierson 


Palmyra 








Hebron 






Juneau 


Lindina 






Kenosha 


Bristol 








Somers 






Kewaunee. ...... 


Casco 






La Crosse 


Hamilton 


2 
2 




T^a Fayette 

Manitowoc 


Darlin&rton 




Kossutu 






Liberty 

Manitowoc, city 


i 

4 






Manitowoc, city and town joint . . . 
Meeme 




Monroe 


Adrian and Tomah 








Glendale 








Washinsrton 






Oconto 


Peshtiero 






Outagamie 


Dale, and Caledonia, Waup. Co.. . 
FUin&fton 








Hortonia 








Maole Creek 






Pierce 


EI Paso.. 


■ 




Portage 


Plover , 


2 






Stockton 




Kacine 


Caledonia 








Dover ; 








Mt. Pleasant 


. 






Raymond 






Bichland 


Henrietta 
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Table XXV, — Dictionaries sold — Continued. 



Ck)UNTIE8. 



Eock 



Sauk... 

Sheboygan. . . 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth . . . 



Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 



Towns. 



Clinton and Turtle 

Harmony , 

La Prairie and Turtle 

Rock 

Turtle 

Union 

Del ton and Fairfield 

Excelsior and Keedsburg 

Woodland 

Greenbush and Mitchell 

Sheboygan Falls, village 

Lincoln 

Bergen and Harmony 

Delavan 

East Troy , 

Spring Prairie 

Whitewater 

Eagle 

Miucwanago 

Oconomowoc, city and town, jt. 

Waukesha 

Dayton 

Farmington and Waupaca 

Royalton 

Aurora 

Leon and Poysippi 

Marion 

Plainfield 

Algoma 

Neenan, citv 

Nekimi 

Nepeuskun 

Omro and Rushford 

Rushford 



Depart- 
ments. 



1 
6 



No. of 
district. 



No. of 
copies. 



1& 



1 
3 
5 
5 
7 
8 
4 

10 
2 
9 
l,jt 
1 
4 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
3 

10 
7 
1 
3 
4 
6 
3 
7 
2 
4 
1 

10 

2 

4 

2, 12 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 



Table XX VL — County and city superintendents in the State of 

Wisconsin. 



[In commission January 1, 1876.] 



County. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane (Ist district) 

Dane (2d district) 

Dodge ( 1st district) 

Dodge (2d district) 

Door . . . , 

Douglas 

Dunn ^ . . . . 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac (Ist dist) 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson . 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Cropse 

La Fayette 

Lincoln ; 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee (Ist dist.) 

Milwaukee (2d dist.) 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine , 

Kichland 

Rock (1st dist.) 

Rock (2d dist.) , 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano 




Jesse M. Higbee 

John W.Bell 

H. J. White 

Jno. McCloud 

T.E.Sedgwick 

L. Kessinger 

John G. l«leming.... 
Wm. B. Minaghan . . . 
John A. McDonald. . . 

H. J . Hoffman 

Kennedy Scott 

G.'L. Miller 

A. R. Ames 

M. S. Frawley 

John T. Flavm 

Arthur K. Delaney . . 

Chris Daniels 

I. W Gates 

Geo. Shafer 

Miss Agnes Hosford . . 

W. L. O'Connor 

G. M. Guernsey .... 
Thos. C. Richmond . . 

A. A. Spencer 

Albert Watkins 

T. P. Marsh 

C.I. Collier 

J. W Wightman . . . . . 

David H. Flett 

Wm. H. Seymour. . . . 

S. M. Leete 

Henry Jane 

David Finn 

W.A.Walker 

Thos. Greene 

H.M. Older 

Thos. O'Herrin 

James L. Foley 

N. H. Holden 

Maggie M. Comstock. 

Patrick Flanagan 

Edward H. Janssen. . 

J. H. Rounds 

H.S.Baker 

James W. Dean 

J. O. Morrison 

M.J.Smith 

David D. Parsons. . . . 

John W. West 

J. B. Tracy 

Frank P. Chapman . . 

James T. Lunn 

Miss C. A. Magee 



Post-office. 



Plainville. 

La Pointe. 

Rice Lake. 

Bayfield, 

West Depere. 

Alma. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa Falls. 

Neillsville. 

Rio. 

De Soto. 

Door Creek. 

Black Earth. 

Watertown. 

Hustisford. 

Sturgeon Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonie. ' 

Eau Claire. 

Rosendale. 

Platteville. 

Bem. 

Berlin. 

Mineral Point. 

Hixton. 

Rome. 

Werner. 

Kenosha. 

Ahnapee. 

West Salem. 

Shullaburg. 

Jenn^. 

Manitowoc. 

W^ausau. 

Packwaukee. 

Oak Creek. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Appleton. 

Ceaarburg. 

Durand. 

River Falls. 

Black Brook. 

Plover. 

Sylvania. 

Sextonville. 

Footville. 

Milton. 

New Richmond. 

Ironton. 

Belle Plaine. 
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Table No, XXVL — County and city superintendents — Continued. 



County 




Sheboygau . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth . . . 
Washmeton . 
Waukesha , . 
Waupaca . . . 
Waushara. . . 
Winnebago. . 
Wood 



Geo. W. Weeden. . . . 

O. N. Lee 

Amos Whiting 

O. B. Wyman 

Fred. W^ Isham. ... 

S. S. Barney 

John Howitt 

C. W. Packard 

Wm. T.Williams... 

F. A. Mor^n 

C. B. Garrison 



Post-oflSce. 



Sheboygan City. 

Medford. 

Trempealeau. 

Viroqua. 

Elkhorn. 

West Bend. 

Waukesha, 

New London. 

Berlin. 

Oshkosh. 

Centralia. 



CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Cities. 


Name. 


Appleton 


A. H. Conkey. 
•Tames. J. Dick 


Beaver Dam 


Beloit 


T. L. Wriffht. 
N. M. Douson. 


Berlin 


Columbus 


S. 0. Burrin^on. 
C. A. Hutchins. 


Fond du Lac 


Fort Howard 


R. ChappeU. 
Henry Hayden. 
A. H. Ellsworth. 
H. H. Slack. 


Grand KaDids 


Green Bay 

Hudson 


Janesville » 


R. W^. Burton. 


Kenosha 


H. M. Simmons. 


La Crosse •. 


J. W. Weston. 


Madison 


Sam 4. Shaw. 


Menasha 


W. H. Lull. 


Milwaukee 


Jas. MacAlister. 


Mineral Point 


Thomas Priestly. 
T. T. Moulton. 


Neenah 


Oconomowoc 


D. R. Thompson. 
n, W. Gilkey. 
Chas. W. Felker. 


Oconto 

Oshkosh 


Portage 


N. K. Shattuck. 


Prairie du Chien 


Joshua Sutter. 


Racine 


R. H. Tripp. 
John H. Plath. 


ShebovfiSin 


Watertown 


William Bieber. 


Wausau 


B. W. James. 








I - 



V 



